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THE ROLE OP INTELLIGENCE IN HUMAN AFFAIRS 

CkjNN E. Hoover 
MiUt CoUtgi 

At the outset I should like to emphasize the veiy restricted role 
which intelligence plays in the life of the individual Our bodies 
functitti and are kept alive by the automatic operations of their var> 
ious organs. The efficiency of these organs is the marvel of the 
scientist, but m their functioning, mteUigence plays no part. InteOi- 
gence may be an aid to life, but it is not essential to its continuance. 

THE NATURE OF OUR ACCUMULATED KNOWLEDGE 

The human brain would even now be a puny thing were it not 
able to draw upon the accumulated knowledge of the brains that have 
preceded it. Man is the only animal that can pass on to its ftogeay 
the knowledge which it accumulates experience. Some of the bhie- 
jays at which I have shot have lived, but none has "lived to tell the 
tale", Man, however, because he has learned to talk, and quite recent^, 
to write, is continually adding to knowledge, which increaaes at an 
ever-faster pace. 

We should keep in mmd, however, the nature and limits of this 
accu m u l ated knowledge. We have made progress in the control of 
all nature except human natiue and human institutions. Man is in* 
creaaingly the master of the physical universe. But in man's efforts 
to attain security and happiness, science, the crowning glory of intelli¬ 
gence, is essentially neuti^. It makes for death as willingly as for 
life. Science gave the world the airplane, and the airplane has given 
the world the jitters. The growers of cotton, wheat, and com, with 
all their scientific aides, are living off the bounty of a depleted federal 
treasury, and are about as insecure as the colonists at Jamestown, 
Virginia. 

INTELLIGENCE AND THE CONTENT OF THE MIND 

There is a tendency to exaggerate the achievements of intelligence 
because it is assumed that what we call the “contents of the mind” 
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are buih up by inteUectual processes. Schoob are enjoined to teach 
such things as "good citizenship," Americanism, hw observance, and 
respect for parents. Our Sunday Schoob are given the even more 
difficult task of teaching the young that it is more bbssed to give than 
to receive, that the meek shall inherit the earth, and the like. The 
language we use suggests that teaching such things is comparabb to 
teaching that the earth rotates on its axis or that water is composed 
of hydrogen and oxygen. All these types of teaching may take place 
in a classroom—with the same teacher and pupil rebtionship and 
other incidental features which obscure their fundamental difference. 
Of the teaching described above, that with respect to the rotation of 
the earth and the chemical composition of water, should, I think, be 
called teaching, and the other activities, perhaps much more impor¬ 
tant, should be called indoctrination. 

Teaching Americanism, for instance, if it is to achieve what ha 
proponents desire, is in brge part an appeal to sentiments, tradition, 
and a building-up of attitudes which is best accomplished by indirect 
and non-logical methods. Scientific truths can be taught by a direct 
appeal to intelligence, but any attempt to alter our attitudes, to change 
our prejudices, to improve our tastes or our morals, must, to be ef¬ 
fective, take a devious route, which some can never follow. 

Pareto, I think, in spite of his verbosity, his execrabb literary 
styb, and the mathematical and graphic apparatus which he employs, 
has put us all in his debt because of the wealth of material he col¬ 
lected to show how much of our attitudes and our conduct U made of 
non-rational ebments. They are not only more important quantitatively 
than are those which result from the intellectual processes, but they 
are much more important in determining and explaining human con¬ 
duct 


BOW FAB HAS INTELUCENCE FAILED US? 

There b, I think, increasing pessimism with respect to the adequacy 
of our intelligence and the scientific knowledge to which int eOigence 
is constantly adding. It b pathetic to read of the shattered hopes that 
were inspired by the advance of science that attended the French Revo¬ 
lution. Godwin predicted that, folbwing the destruction of the estab¬ 
lished church, feudal society, and the restraints of government, then 
crime, poverty, disease, and even death itself were to be dissolved in 
the bri^t rays of the sun of rationalism. That rationalist sun, though 
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quite adequate to lig^t the fires of the French Kevolution, has dismally 
failed, alu, to vindicate the optimism of William Godwin. 

Notwithstanding the considerable advance of science since Godwin, 
it has not given us immortality, nor made sleep unnecessary, nor even 
increased the span of life, though it has increased the average length 
of it. 

It is not my purpose here, however, to measure the accomplishments 
of science. Scientific men have done what they could and will do more. 
So, far from criticizing them, I hope to defend them from charges 
which I think are improperly brought against them. The natural 
scientists have never set themselves the task of creating or designing 
an environment in which men might be happy and secure. In so far as 
work has been done in this field, it has been done by a few of the 
so-called social scientists. It is probable that most of these reject the 
task of social planning as outside the scope of even the social sciences 
and have thus delivered planning into the unscientific hands of the 
visionary, the starry-eyed, and the lowest form of political life, the 
demagogue. 

There is, I fear, some reason to believe that, in the future, appeals 
to our sentiments and passions will be more effective than in the past 
I am thinking now of the increased urbanization, and improved means 
of communication which serve to transform rational individuals into 
irrational mobs. We must admit that, so far as motives are concerned, 
mobs may be actuated by the highest as well as the lowest, and apart 
from motive, may perform acts of virtue and heroism of which the 
individual is incapable. Gustav Le Bon wrote as follows: 

The coBclutioa to be drawn from what precedes it, that the crowd is alwajft 
inteUectually inferior to the isolated individual, but that, from the point of view 
of feelings and of the acts these feelings provoke, the crowd may, according to 
drcumitaneet, be better or worse than the individual. All depends on the nature 
of the BUggettion to which the crowd it exposed . . . Were peoples only to be 
credited with great actions performed in cold blood, the aanals of the world 
would register but few of them.' 

But though the action of mobs and crowds may be beneficent, as 
well as evil, I believe that, on balance, their record is a bad one and 
their growth is to be deplored. Unfortunately, modern means of com¬ 
munication, particularly the radio, has made it possible to appeal to 
ever-Iarger crowds, until, as shown in recent German history, an entire 

'Gustav he Bon, The Crowd (London, 1903), Chap. 1, p. 37. 
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oatioo may be reduced to the level of a mob by the doquenoe of an 
impamioned leader. Eveo in our own country, astute politicians are 
impressed with the advissbility of selecting candidates who have the' 
required radio technique. As one who fears aU doquenoe, I believe 
the radio offers an opportunity to demagogues that ou^t not to be 
underestimated. I wholeheartedly agree with Bertrand Ruaaell, that 
"to acquire immunity to eloquence is of the utmost importance to the 
citizens of a donocracy."* 

TBB HBBD FOE AClEBMBMT ON OBJBCUVBS 

I have said that intelligence cannot be called into play in any so¬ 
cial program except as society is agreed on the ends which it seda 
to attain. I am convinced that such progress as we can make toward 
agreement will be much more helpful than any increase in our intd* 
iectual powers. I shall, therefore, suggest two aims, on whidi I be¬ 
lieve substantial agreement might be reached. These suggested goals 
are freedom and economic abundance. 

By suggesting freedom as a goal, I mean that human beings 
everywhere chafe at restriction and isolation. They may accept a 
curtailment of tiuur liberties if they bdieve such acceptance is neces¬ 
sary to obtain certain desired ends. But in general, when anyone, even 
the state, attempts to order us about, we are tempted to respond in 
the manner recommended by Bernard Shaw, that is, "with an insult or 
a blow” and frequently bo^ Personally I have always felt that this 
tendency to rebd was one of the most hopeful responses with which 
mankind is endowed. 

It seems equally true that men everywhere want to enjoy a nuod- 
mum of goods and services, with a minimum of unpleasant effort 
Fashions do not change with respect to what economists call the "dis¬ 
utility” of labor. More goods with less work is a social objective, 
concerning which there is sufficient agreement so that society can go 
ahead and apply to the task what intelligence it can muster. 

If, however, we are to apply intelligence to the tasks of securing 
liberty and economic abundance, we must consider the conditions under 
which social intelligence may become effective. Roughly, I would say 
that all attempts to make intelligence play a larger part in our social 
programs fall into two classes. Some believe this can be done by giv¬ 
ing to all our citizens adequate training in all the problems with which 


‘Power (New York 1938), p. 30a 
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■odety is confronted, so that eadi man and woman win have an equal 
part in devising solutions for these problems. This formula is accepted 
almost as an article of faith by certain misguided friends of democracy, 
who, I fear, are giving it the kiss of death Iqr attempting to defend 
it on the unscientific dc^ma of intellectual equality. These friends be¬ 
lieve they are working for democracy, but they are merely adding to 
its mythology and contributing to its ultimate discredit. 

In the other class are those who believe that the knowledge neces¬ 
sary to the solution of social problems cannot be effectively popu¬ 
larized. They insist that unless there can be built up an intellectual 
leadership which will command the confidence and respect of the 
general public, then indeed is the future dark. Lest at this point I be 
accused of defending the philosophical basis of Fascism, I must hasten 
to point out that this judgment is completely in accord with that of 
August Comte, commonly known as the founder of Sociology, and with 
that of John Stuart Mill, perhaps the greatest name among the econo¬ 
mists of the Nineteenth Century. Mill said: “It is, without doubt, the 
necessary condition of mankind to receive most of their opinions on 
the authority of those who have specially studied the matters to which 
they relate. The wisest can act on no other rule on subjects with whidi 
they are not themselves thoroughly conversant."* 

If Mill is correct in saying that even the wisest, when confronted 
with a problem, must accept the opinions of those who have specially 
studied it, it would seem to be the duty of social scientists to make 
easily available such wisdom as they can collectively muster, on topics 
that are of general concern. I am not proposing any intellectual regi¬ 
mentation, no suppression of heresy, nor even the advisability of agree¬ 
ment in all cases. I am only suggesting that, whenever such a major 
problem is before our citizens, the scholars in the field of the so^ 
sciences should make available their findings and recommendations, 
indicating what difference of opinion there may be among them. 

I do not believe we are meeting our social responsiMlities unless we 
create a permanent agency for this purpose. If a citizen wishes to 
know how the majority of scholars stand on a given social issue, there 
is little advantage in telling him to read the books and articles in the 
field. He cannot always know which of the writers are competent and 
disinterested. Their writings are not always available, nor has the citi- 

'Joha Stuirt Mill, August Comte aud PosiHvism (Landoo: George Rout- 
ledge ft Sons), p. 97. 
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sen the time to distil from them any concensus of opinion. Not every 
citizen may wish to be guided by such opinion, but he at least should be 
able to learn what it is. 

There are so many economists here tonight that I shall feel free 
to support my position by quoting from an authority in that field. Dr. 
Alvin Johnson, in his presidential address delivered to the American 
Economic Association in 1936, said: “The economist has not been ac¬ 
tive enough, responsible enough, well enough organized to bring for¬ 
ward his findings on emergency situations before the moment for 
action has gone by . . . Therefore, politics, which must act when 
the crisis presses, acts for the most part, without benefit of the ser¬ 
vices of the economists . . . 

Collectively the economists of today represent an incomparably 
greater mass of trained thinking power than those of an earlier world. 
The public holds them responsible, collectively, for applying this power 
promptly to the issues of our time. But we are not organized to carry 
a collective responsibility .... The time has come when the 
economists need to organize themselves effectively to do the work 
which society may reasonably require of them.”* 

INTELLIGENCE AND DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 

As the functions of government expand it is of increasing impor¬ 
tance that governments act in accordance with the best intelligence that 
is available. That means that our higher offices, both elective and ap¬ 
pointive, must be filled with men of intelligence. To contend that high 
intelligence in our officials is not necessary, because most of the policies 
of government are decided by the people at the polls, is, I believe, to 
indulge in political mysticism. Elections determine what candidates 
will get in office, but they give little indication of what the people want 
their candidates to do, and even less do elections determme what candi¬ 
dates will do, once they are elected. 

For such a program, we must accept the voter, with such intellectual 
powers as he now displays, and, if the differential birth rate persists, 
we must look forward to a decline in the intellectual powers of our 
citizenry. We can do little to increase those powers, but we can do 
much to see that our electoral system does not over-tax them. There 
are many tasks for which the common sense of untutored men is amply 
adequate. Men are pretty safe judges of the intelligence and character 

* Alvin Johaa^ "The Economist in a World in Transition," the American 
Economic Assodauon Presidential address, 1936^ Amerkan Bconomk Review, 
XXVII, Na 1, p. Z 
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of those with whom they have worked, played, and lived as nei^ibors. 
They may be led astray by strangers with demagogic appeals, presented 
through the press or radio, but propaganda will not cause them to alter 
their opmion of a man they personally know. 

Whenever, then, we create an electoral district small enough that 
voters can choose between candidates with whom thqr are personally 
acquainted, they will perform reasonably well. Those elected will by and 
lat^, be above the average in intellect, character, and public sfMrit. 
The selection of utter frauds will be infrequent and never fataL But 
when the people of a populous state are asked to elect a governor 
or any other state officer, they frequently prove the easy victims of 
press, radio, campaign funds, and all the clap-trap and corruption for 
which our political life is famous. In this field, intelligence plays a 
mmor role, because the system is itself an unintelligent one. The results 
are frequently deplorable and when they are not ffiey but illustrate the 
adage that we have far better government than we deserve. 

We now have single states and at least one city with a population in 
excess of that of the Thirteen Colonies at the time of the Revolution. 
Moreover, these electoral districts have a far larger number of voters, 
for, in the colonies, suffrage was narrowly restricted. It is still good 
form, I believe, to refer to the wisdom of the Founding Fathers. For 
their political wisdom I happen to have a profound respect We know 
the system they devised for the election of a chief executive for the 
nation. It was a system of indirect choice, and I venture to suggest 
that every modification we have made in their original plan for select¬ 
ing a president has made the plan worse instead of better. 

In conclusion, I should like to stress the point that, if intelligence is 
to play a greater role in the future than in the past, it will be through 
the selection of more intelligent governmental leaders. I have tried to 
show that can be done only through a system of indirect chmee, except 
in the smaller electoral distnets. The popular election of a president or 
a governor, in our larger states at least, imposes on the electorate a 
task which they cannot fill with intelligence. At any time it may lead, 
as it led in Louisiana, to the selection of a false Messiah who will be 
able to make mockery of our democratic institutions and substitute 
for it the Fuhrer Prineip When all our hope for the application of 
intelligence to public affairs rests on our faith in the wisdom of a 
single leader, then, whatever our political forms, the totalitarian state 
has arrived. For the intelligence of the best minds we have substituted 
the will of one. On that day, both Intelligence and Democracy can be 
laid in a common grave. 
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THE RADIO AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION* 

Martin H. Nbumeybr 
C/ ttw(ra(y of Sot^kim CaHfonda 

After a review of the history, growth, use, and invasion of the radio 
into big business, the question is raised as to whether the radio is a 
social institution. Although the radio does not exhitnt all the chaiac- 
teristics of an institution as defined the sociolog^ts, yet the broad¬ 
casting concerns have assumed the proportions of institutions, with 
organizations and equipment and with a fairly clear conception of 
functions. The radio offers opportunities for social research, but social 
scientists have not taken advantage of these opportunities. Of the 
studies which have been made, most have been by engineers, technicians, 
businessmen, entrepreneurs, advertisers, educators, and psydiologists 
for some immediate and practical objective. 

A review of the types of studies made thus far ^ould indicate to 
the social scientist the areas of study open to him. Historical studies 
have been made of mventions and patents, stages of development, eco¬ 
nomics of grovrth, use in education, and radio regulation and control, 
especially by the Federal Government. Some of these subjects have 
been studied from other than the historical approach, but many phases 
yet remain to be explored. Research in the social effects of Ae radio 
has been materially aided by the study of listening groups by means of 
(1) mail responses, (2) questionnaires, (3) personal contacts (direct 
field work), (4) impersonal contacts (telephone calls, etc.), (5) sales 
responses, and (6) special methods (attendance at stations, political 
elections, etc.). Most of these methods involve difficulties which are 
familiar to all who have tried to use them in other fields of research. 
The social effects of radio as an invention, as a factor in social control, 
or in the processes of social change have not been seriously studied, 
although there are many expressions of opinion about them. Knowledge 
of the radio as a social institution is limited. More research is needed 
in this most fertile field. 


' Abstract The pver ii to appear in full in a forthcoming issue of Sociology 
and Social Rcttarck. 



POLITICAL BEHAVIOR OP THE AMERICAN-BORN 
JAPANESE 

PoasEST E. LiwVn&Hm 

Unhirtity of WatMmgUm 

In the proceas of Japanese settlement in America, various develop¬ 
ments make possible tte marking off of at least three important periods: 
die frontier period, the family building period, and tte period of the 
second generation.* 

In the frontier period the native-born Americans were only mUdty 
concerned about the future role of this minority group, but when in 
1906 the women started coming in greater numbms, concern and agita- 
ti(« about their unusually high fertility rate and its consequences in¬ 
creased considerably.* In the amflict extending throughout the first 
two stages of settiment—from about 1900 to 19Z4—^three legal dis- 
tdiiUties devekq>ed in the Pacific Coast states—two of which were na¬ 
tional in origin and jurisdiction. The alien J^anese were unable to 
own land; they were unable to become citiaens; and finally they vrere 
unable to immigrate. 

The first period of immigTation contained mostly those people who 
were adventurers or “birds of passage.” Some immigrants, however, 
saw excellent economic opportunities on the Pacific Coast. It was they 
who postpMied their return to Japan and became engaged in the process 
of helping to build up the economic structure of the expanding West 
There were others who were gradually ensnared in the economic cir¬ 
cumstances which emerge from the contingencies of immigrant life 
and could not return home. Thus the economic interests of the immi¬ 
grants came to be of significant proportions. It was against these eco¬ 
nomic interests that the anti-alien land laws were directed. Although 
some fifty Japanese had become naturalized citizens prior to 1916, it 

'For a more detailed aiialyile of these periods see Shotaro P. Mbramoto, 
Social Sohdarity among the Japaetett w Seattle (Seattle: University of Wash¬ 
ington Press, 1939); also Forrest E. LaViolette, "Problenu and Adiusttnents of 
the American-bom Japanese", unpublished Ph. D dissertation, in preparadoi^ 
Dept of Sociology, University of Chicago, 1939, pp. 22-49 

'The U. S. Census for 1930 reports the number of foreign-bore Japanese 
women Calculations show that in 1900 this group represented 3A3 per cent of 
the total Japanese population; tw 1910 this had increased to 102 pw cent and ^ 
1920 to 21.o6 per cent; in 1930 it represented 34S8 per cent This is a little 
better measure for forogn-boni wmnen as die sex rano reported in die Census 
includes the nativ^bore women, althonght it should not be overlooked that 
tome of these native-born have become wives of foreign-born men 
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was assumed implicitly by many that they would eventually be declared 
ineligible for naturalization. Such a decision was handed down in 1922 
by the U. S. Supreme Court* Economic activities and rights of citizen¬ 
ship became increasingly important for the Japanese, for many wiriied 
to make America their permanent home, perhaps returning to Japan 
only for final retirement. 

To these legal disabilities of land-holding and citizenship, various 
adjustments were possible. One could return to Ji^nn, and some did 
so; a farmer might go to the city and seek an opening in a small du^, 
or a city-dweller might change from a shop-owner to merely a tenant 
operator; or non-dtizens could seek legal devices for offsetting the 
effects of these laws. It is in this latter adjustment that the American- 
born Japanese became important and acquired a role with two well- 
defined aspects. 

First, some of the second generation had reached their majority 
at the time the land laws were made effective. This small group of 
Japanese-American citizens possessed constitutional rights which were 
likely to be upheld in any test case. Therefore they not only could hold 
property of their own but also mi^t formally hold property which 
actually belonged to Japanese aliens. In a closely integrated community 
with informal controls functiomng effectively, there was little risk that 
a person holding property in such a manner would use it for his own 
gain. One finds, then, that some of the older generation were important 
agents for making adjustments to legal disabilities imposed upon 
immigrants. 

Second, it was legally possible for a parent to set up a trusteeship 
for his children and in this manner accumulate economic assets in the 
form of land or property. Such a mode of adjustment involved addi¬ 
tional costs, but it did provide an important means for overcoming 
personal and community problems developing from the discnminating 
land laws. 

These two adjustments are most important for our problem. Their 
success is dependent upon the working out of formal constitutional 
rights of American citizens. But by 1922, the year in which the final 
and negative decision on citizenship was given, it was becoming more 
evident to the parental generation that even these formal rights were 

' See Doeumentat History of Law Cases Affecting Japanese in the United 
States, 1916<1924, in two volum^ compiled the Consulate General of Japan, 
San Fraadico, January, 1925, Chapter I, “Ozawa Case" 
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not secure. One form of discrimination, which was spreading to the 
second generation, was the refusal to issue licenses to those who were 
not registered voters. To avoid this possibility, potential voters were 
encouraged to register. This development stimulated some of the im¬ 
migrant leaders to start the citizenship movement. There are other 
factors in the origin of this movement, but this immigrant-generation 
factor should be emidiasized, inasmuch as it is an impetus to political 
behavior which represents a means by which the first generation at¬ 
tempted to make more secure the foothold which it had gained in this 
country. This protection of first-generation interests is also a basic 
raticmalization given by the second generation for the necessity of voting. 

This leads directly to a consideration of some facts in the political 
behavior of the mjri, the American-bom and -reared children of Jap¬ 
anese immigrants. From vanous sources, interested people have esti¬ 
mated the registration of the niseu One paper maintains that about 
one-half are registered and that amcmg the American-bom who have 
been educated in Japan, known as the nikkei, a smaller proportion 
are registered.* A Japanese daily of San Francisco, the New World 
Svn, reports that of ^ eligible in San Francisco, only 244 (30.5 per 
cent) are registered. The Japanese-American Citizens' League reports 
through the Rafu Shimpo that about "five thousand are registered with 
only a few slackers.”* It was also believed that in the 44th, 52nd, and 
63rd State Assembly districts of California, nine thousand are eligible 
to vote, and, with an increase of about two thousand per year, the 
Japanese will have a balance of power in those districts.* 

In order to ascertain more accurately how the American-Japanese 
are respondmg to their franchise, it is necessary to have an exact count 
of those registered and a population base for the political districts in 
which the count is made. Because the Japanese Association had taken 
a census of the Japanese m Seattle for 1935, the number of people 
over twenty-one years of age could be estimated for the years for which 
a count of voters could be made. Hence in the city of Seattle the poll 
books for each precinct were examined and all Japanese registrants 
recorded. From these data it was calculated that in four different 
elections, the percentage of registration of potential registrations was 
25.2, 21.9, 31.2, and 36.2, successively. 

*Rafu ShtmpOj Nov 1, 1936, a daily published in Los Angeles. 

•August 23, 1^ 

*New Wortd Swt, August 25, 1936. 
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There are no figures by which oie can determine whether about 
tfiirty per cent repreaents a relatively hi^ or low percentage.' The 
faypothesia here is that such a figure is low, it being so becanae of pqr* 
chogenetic,* social, and economic factors. Some check on tins is poa* 
siUe, for cakuladons from records show that in the Hawaiian lahnda 
in 1930, 53.7 per cent of the potential voters were r^fistered. For 
Seatde as a whole, figures from the 1930 census and from the chief 
rq;iatratioQ clerk show that 48.1 per cent were registered—this includ¬ 
ing, of course, those people who are over twenty-one years of age but 
wto are not bona fide residents or who are not naturaUzed.* 

A second outstanding fact about the voting and political behavior 
of the tum u that no ntret-bloc has been formed, and it is very unfikdjy 
that one ever will be formed. Und has shown that this is alM true of 
Hawaii** The fact that no bloc is formed appears to be due to compe¬ 
tition m some Japanese situations, a traditional trait which die tniif 
have taken over from the first generation. 

A third fact which characterizes the political behavior of this group 
is their conservative political attitudes. This is one aspect of a general 
conservatism characteristic of their sodal attitudes. 

These three basic facts are in need of further interpretation; that 
is, why is there such a relatively low percentage of registrations, why 
is there no nirei-bloc, and why are Aey conservative? In order of 
their development within a life-career, we may discuss briefly the gay- 
chogenetic, the social and the economic factors which are assumed to 
be the determinants in the aim* political behavior. 

The individuals who now make up the potential voting and rois¬ 
tered group of the American-born Japanese were bom into authoritar¬ 
ian families which were relative^ unchanged from the traditional 
Japanese family of 1900. That type of organization appears to have 

'W. C. Smitii, Amerieaus m Proeeu (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards 
Pnbliahing Ctnnpaiiy, 1937), refers to vobng but does not aw^e rei^trattoa 
in detail See pp. 122-23. 

*For a statement of psyehogenetic faetors, see Ernest W. Burgess sad Leo¬ 
nard 1. OittreU, Jr- PrtdietiM Suecets or Fadure mi Mamaae, Chap. VII (New 
York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1939). "The psyehogenetic personantr is formed oiie^ 
fai ftBiilUl iatcriction” (p. 91) 

*The Genius for 1930. Popuiaticn, Vol. Ill, Part 2, Table 15, p. 1229, and 
Part 1, p. 67. |rivet more detailed figures on adienihip in SeatUe. Not all of 
the gronpt in nc total, however, can be excluded, lo as to refine the calcula¬ 
tions u much as possible; hence the rough figure has been used Refinement 
would increase the difference between the two groups. 

■-Hawaii at the PoUs," Asia, XXXVI (Oct, 1936), pp. 6424S 
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produced a personality organized around the avoidance of embarrassing 
situations, not being too forward or otonashU, as the Japanese say, a 
highly developed sensitivity to social status and social proprieties, a 
fundamental dependence upon the family unit, and finalty a strong 
emphasis upon conformance to ways of behavior which are defined in 
general as superior to other ways.^^ Together with the social norms, 
this produced an individual who, when compared with Americans, ap¬ 
pears to have an unusual range of inhibitions and who struggles in¬ 
tensively for maintenance of status and prestige. 

Statistically, it may be demonstrated that the major portion of the 
American-bom Japanese are reared cither in or near a Japanese com¬ 
munity. Thus the first six years of life are likely to be years of almost 
complete submergence within Japanese affairs. Japanese community 
life is so organized that the training of the family is reinforced by 
community activities. This segregation reinforces partial Japanese 
identifications, for it is in community activities that the Amercan-bom 
learn early that they are first Japanese and secondly Americans. Our 
usual notion of this is that it is from the white Americans that tihey 
first find themselves to be Japanese, but this may be doubted seriously, 
for it is their own parents, family friends, and other members of the 
onnmunity who look upon them as ''problem children." They are not 
"good Japanese," because they cannot act like Japanese in strictly 
Japanese situations. It is thus within home and community life that 
we find the beginnings of a split-orientation, this being a development 
conducive to instability, disorganization, indifference, wifftdrawal, and 
so forth. 

As the life-career of a nisei proceeds, the social significance of this 
split-orientation emerges gradually. 'There are the parental exhortations 
to be moral, to be reserved (otonashn), to be serious-minded (mafime), 
or briefly, to conform closely to the Japanese norms of conduct. Be¬ 
cause the Japanese and the American communities are not isolated com¬ 
pletely from each other, such training cannot be followed up con¬ 
sistently. An adjustment to such urgings by parents is apparently the 
one of developing such defences as indifference, apathy, withdrawing, 

” For a detailed workiiw out of this analysis, see Miyamoto, 0 / at, and the 
writer, of at., especially Qiapter IV, See F, "Training the Nisei," pp. 181-249. 
'This was also discussed in an unpublished paper, "Personality D^elopmcnt of 
the American-bom Japanese,” read before the May, 1999. meeting of the North¬ 
west Division of the Pacific Sociological Society, at Agate Beach, Oregon. 
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paying no attention. This dual*coinmunity rdationahip contributea to 
the s^t-orientation.^* 

In addition to paychogenetic and community factors developing 
rather widespread attitudes of indifference, the third significant factor 
is the econooiic one. As an individual readies the age of puberty, the 
process of becoming segregated from the white Americans is much 
more explidt As one matures and loda forward to choosing or trying 
to secure some work, the realities of "being a Japanese" are again made 
explidt. The limits within which an American-bom Japanese lives are 
set-up not only by the white Americans but also by Japanese from 
Japan, such as the persons associated with the large banking corpora¬ 
tions or even by their own parents, who might insist upon their children 
following the traditional way of fitting into family life and its 
economics. 

In America, economic interests and political activity are dosety 
associated, but perhaps more importantly the central orientation of 
Americaiu is towards economic affairs. As the Lynds express it, more 
and more American activities and values are "strained through" the 
bars of the dollar sign. Yet this provides only a limited incentive for 
American-bom Japanese because of the limited range of vocatioiial 
choices. Their parents have attempted to educate many of them above 
the parental status, and so there is a discrepancy between their educa¬ 
tion and their economic potentialities. It is unlikely that many of them 
will be aggressive enough! to break down the barriers or enter into new 
lines of business. 

We may now return to our questions regarding the small proportion 
of rq[istrations mi the Pacific Coast, the absence of a nirri-bloc, and 
their political conservatism. First, althou^ there are the interests of 
the first generation to protect, this is not an adequate incentive for 
pditical behavior. Japanese family and community life is not "alive" 
vnth American poUti^ problems. To be sure, Acre may be some 
discussion, but it is not a vital part of their discussions. There are 
some Republican or Democrat political dubs; these are the struggling 
b^innings of political consdousness and may later become more sig¬ 
nificant So far as field work revealed, there is no patronage by which 

"Charles B. Merrlam and Harold F. Gornell, N(mooting (Chkago: thd- 
veraity of Chicago Press, 1924), found that "general indifferenoe was slightijr 
more prevalent ammu the non-voters of forei^ parentage than it was amoag 
the non-voteis of natm parentage" (p. 16). 
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political woricers can get rewards for party work; the Coast does not 
3 ret have elective jobs for which they are eligible.** 

Second, no mxei-bloc ippan to be possible, for the Japanese can¬ 
not present a united front. Contrary to the beliefs of most white Ameri¬ 
cans, th^ are “notorious," as one inr«t expressed it, for their inability 
to cooperate. Moreover, the competitive nature of political activities 
provides an opportunity for individuala to struggle for their own gains 
and prestige, thus expressing Japanese individualism. 

Third, the political conservatiam emerges not onty from the tradi¬ 
tion to conform but also from fears of s^gresrion on the part of 
the whites if there should be too much deviation. Thqr are fuD^ aware 
that the American Constitution is the basic document which gives them 
the rights of citizenship, and they know it is to their fundamental 
interest to protect this document 

* IHdd work alto revealed only one aetnal eaae of diaerimiBatiaa at the poOa, 
this being a case vdiere a mtei overheard one white man aik if "diqr'' were 
pemuttea to vote and, npoo being answered “ytiT, remarked, “That'a what is 
wrong with dils ooontiy.^ Several ntisi indicated diey prefeired to vote hi a 
peedaet where there were other Japanese. One male tidd how the white politi- 
dans called for his sister-in-iaw at work and rushed her to die poUs so she coidd 
cast her vote. The general opinion seems to be that intfanidatuMi has not oper¬ 
ated to keep diem froia the voting bootha. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF WAR* 

George M. Day 
Occidental College 

The sociology of war deals with those social processes and individ¬ 
ual and group acts which disrupt and devastate the normal life of 
society. It concerns itself with the social implications of motives and 
acts of people, the comparative frequency of war and intervening 
periods, the proportions of national incomes expended for direct war 
purposes, and changes in the devastating power of the instruments of 
war. We must try to determine just how fundamental war is in the 
life of nations, and how it is related to its counterpart: peace. 

What is there new in this war? First, there is the radio, which 
makes all the world a stage. All of the neutrals are in the grandstand 
watching the conflict in the arena below. The public is now acquainted 
with every major move as it occurs. More and more of the total pic¬ 
ture of war is revealed. Second, in contrast to practice at the time of 
the World War, this seems to be an era of wars without declaration. 
The old rules no longer prevail among nations bent on war. Ultimata 
are sent after air fleets and tanks have crossed national borders. Third, 
airplanes and motorized units play a much larger role in this war than 
they did in 1914-18. The speed and the destructive power of these in¬ 
struments have changed the whole pattern. 

The sociology of war cannot neglect propaganda as an increasingly 
eflfective war instrument. How eagerly the belligerents seek favorable 
public opinion I Large staffs of trained personnel are set up with the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars. 


' Abstract The paper la to appear in full in a forthcoming mue of Soaology 
and Social Reeearek. 



THE POSITION OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY IN THE 
ECONOMY OF DETROIT 

Henry J. Meyer 
State College of IVathington 

This paper tests two related hypotheses: first, that any minority 
population which forms its own community within a city in the Umted 
States will tend to assume a distinctive position within the economic 
structure of that city; second, that the particular economic position 
which such a population acquires will condition the internal structure of 
its own community and discipline the relationships between members 
of that community and other persons in the ci^. The Jewish popula¬ 
tion in the city of Detroit, Michigan, forms a commumty of its own.* 
Materials about this population can be applied, therefore, to these 
hypotheses. 

The data used in the following analysis were obtained from a 
sample of 3,016 schedules of Jewish households, representing 8,99B 
persons fifteen years of age and over, identified as Jewish in the Michi¬ 
gan Census of Population and Unemployment of 1935.* 

II 

The economy of the Jewish community in Detroit rests upon the 
industrial and occupational activities of the working Jewish population, 
which in 1935 consisted of approximately 35,000 persons fifteen years 
of age and over who were gainfully employed, seeking work, or work¬ 
ing in the family busmess without pay.* Of this total workmg force, 
85 per cent were employed, 15 per cent unemployed. Three per cent 
of the men and 10 per cent of the women were unpaid family workers. 

If Jewish gainful workers are distributed by industrial classes, the 
percentage in the category trade is found to be much greater than that 

' For a history of the Jewish population in Detroit and a demonstration that 
It forms a community, see Henry J li^r, The Struetitre of the Jewuh Com¬ 
munity in the City of Detroit, unpublished Pb.D. dissertation, University of 
Michigu, 1939. 

' This census was a canvass of eveiv fifth residence in the state, conducted as 
of January 14, 1935, by the Federal Emergency Relief Admimstration and the 
Miuigan State Emergency Relief Administration The sample of the Jewtdi 
population m Detroit was selected from the census schedules by names of the 
family and personal names of household members after preluninanr experiments 
had indicated that this method was at least 90 per cent accurate For a descrip¬ 
tion and evaluation of this method, see iM, pp. 11-16 and Appendix A 

' For a detailed analysis of the industrial and occupational characteristics of 
the Jewish working potation, see Henry J. Meyer, "The Economic Structure 
of the Jewish Commumty in Dietroit,” Jewish SoAU Studies, II (1940), 127-148. 
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in any other group. More than a half of all Jewiah gainfal workera an 
in thia category, with 49 per cent of all Jewish workers in the sob- 
category wholesale and retail trade. Contrast these percentages witfi 
the 19 per cent of all Detroit workers who were in the category trade, 
and the 15 per cent of all Detroit woricers in wholesde and retM trade. 

On the other hand, not quite a quarter of the Jewish woricers (23 
per cent) were occupied in the manufacturing and mechanical indue- 
tries, including 8 per cent b automobile factories —as contrasted to the 
52 per cent of the Detroit workers enga^ in manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries, including 33 per cent in automobile factories. 

It is clear, then, in respect to industrial activities that the econ¬ 
omy of the Jewish community is based on trade, whereas that of the 
whole city is based on manufacturing. This is preliminary evidence of 
a distinct economic position of the Jewish community. 

The position of Jewish workers within the Detroit economy is, of 
course, determined by the industrial role which their distribution by 
industries gives to them. The industrial distribution of all Detroit gain¬ 
ful workers may be taken as the norm for constructing an index of 
representation of Jewish workers. Such an index compares the Jewish 
distribution with that of the city as a whole and wiU show over- or 
under-representation in any category.* 

Jewish workers are found to be significantly over-represented in 
the categsny trade. Here the index number is 2W, whereas 100 is the 
expected ratio. Even more marked is the over-representation of Jewirii 
workers in the category wholesale and retail trade. The index number 
in this case is 320. In professional services, Jewish workers are also 
over-represented (index number, 134). On the other hand, they are 
under-represented m manufacturing and mechanical industries (index 
number, 26), in transportation and communication industries (index 
number, 34), and in public services (index number, 30). 

These broad industrial categories conceal particular concentrations 
in specific industries. Although Jews are under-represented in manu¬ 
facturing and mechanical industries as a whole, for the clothing indus¬ 
try the index number is 467, and for the building industries, 141. Al¬ 
though over-represented in the general category trade, they are under¬ 
represented in banking and brokerage (index number, 75). The index 

* A critique of the eoinpariiaa of a Jewish population with the general popn- 
lation of a conunnnity has been made Iw H L. I^rie, "On the Use of the Tenn 
'Noa-Jewish* in Jewish Statistics,'’ Jewuk Soaal Studies, 11 (1940), 79-84. 
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number (84) for domestic and personot-servUe industries u a whole 
it fairty normal, but the index number for laundries and cleaning and 
dyeing establishments is 400. 

Jews do not form a large-enough proportion of any industrial 
class to supply to Detroit all the services of that dass. Even in wh<de- 
sale and retail trade, where the largest number of Jewidi workers con¬ 
centrate, the 14,000 Jews are only 19 per cent of all the workers. It is 
justifiable to say, however, that Jewish workers are part of an ethnic 
division of labor in Detroit, inasmuch as they perform spedal services 
out of proportion to their numbers. 

It may be pointed out that the participation of the Jewish 
community in an ethnic division of labor in Detroit does not neces¬ 
sarily mean instability for Jewish economic life, any more than the 
concentration of Detroit workers in the automobile industry neces¬ 
sarily means instability for Detroit. Division of labor is a basis 
for stability as well as for instability. The apparent imbalance of 
the Jewish and the Detroit industrial distributioiui results from 
viewing each of them as distinct wholes, whereas in reality they 
are only parts. Jewish workers participate in a division of labor 
within Detroit, and Detroit workers—Jewish and non-Jewish—^parti¬ 
cipate in a division of labor within the nation. 

Two historical facts may illuminate the present industrial posi¬ 
tion of Jews in Detroit. In the first place, Jews have been traders 
since the Middle Ages, and it was well within the expectation and 
tolerance of residents of Detroit that the early Jewish settlers 
should enter trade In the second place, Jews were never recruited 
as laborers for the automobile factories, as were Poles, Negroes, 
and Southern mountain whites. 

The distribution of Jewish workers in occupations as well as 
in industries shows a distinct economic position for Jews in Detroit. 
Jewish workers in 1935 were concentrated in the white-collar 
group: 74 per cent of all Jewish gainful workers were professional 
men, proprietors, or clerical workers, and only 26 per cent were 
skilled, semi-skilled, or unskilled workers.* 

An index similar to that used for industries may be constructed 
to show the occupational position of Jews in Detroit. The index 

' This occupational classification follows Alba M. Edwards, A Sociol-Beonamk 
Grouping tA the Gamful Workers of the United States, 1930, Burean of the 
Census, 1938L 
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number is 191 for the white>colIar group as a whole, and 43 for the 
manual workers. Put another way, Jews are 11 per cent of the pro¬ 
fessional, proprietary, and clerical workers of Detroit, but only 2 
per cent of the skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled workers. The 
major over-representation is in the proprietary class, where the 
index number is 312; Jews are least represented as unsidlled 
workers, where the index number is only 23. 

Within these large social-economic groupings Jews concen¬ 
trate in specific occupations. In the professional class, dO per cent 
of the male Jewish workers are lawyers, physicians, or dentists. 
In the class of proprietors, they concentrate in retail trade, primari¬ 
ly food and.clothing stores. Of the Jewish clerical workers, 63 
per cent of the men and 45 per cent of the women are clerks in 
stores or salespersons. Of the skilled workers, 28 per cent are in 
the building trades, and 20 per cent are tailors. 

The most accurate representation of the position of Jewish 
workers in the Detroit economy may be obtained by taking into 
account both the industrial and the occupational distributions. An 
index of representation which gives proper weight to both these 
distributions shows that the characteristic position of the Jewish 
worker is that of proprietor of a retail trade establishment. The 
next most characteristic position is that of clerical worker in trade. 
The index number for proprietors in wholesale and retail trade is 
467; and for clerical workers in trade, it is 313. 

The position of Jewish workers in the economy of Detroit is 
clear. In an occupational structure dominated by the manufacture 
of automobiles and by other heavy industries, Jewish workers are 
characteristically engaged in trade, either as proprietors or as cleri¬ 
cal workers. Thus within the larger economy of Detroit the Jewish 
community has its own economic position. 

III. 

The second hypothesis—that the distinct position of Jews in 
the economy of Detroit conditions the internal life of the Jewish 
community and disciplines the relationships between Jews and non- 
Jews—will now be considered. Only the effects of economic segre¬ 
gation upon the class structure of the Jewish community and upon 
the potential competition between Jews and non-Jews will be dis¬ 
cuss^. 
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Occupationally and in terms of economic criteria, four classes in 
the Jewish community may be distinguished: the professional class, 
the business class, the clerical class, and the wage-earning class. 
Class may be defined as a stratum of the community which is rela¬ 
tively homogeneous in terms of economic criteria—such as income 
and occupation—and also in terms of social criteria—such as pres¬ 
tige and status. It wilt be recalled that well over half of the Jewish 
workers are proprietors or independent business men. This posi¬ 
tion may be considered the class base of the Jewish community, 
because all other classes are defined with reference to it. 

In terms of this class base, only the professional occupational 
class may be considered superior in rank to the business group. 
Parents urge their children to seek hi^er positions in the pro¬ 
fessions. In part this may be because professions are better paid 
than other occupations: the median income of Jewish professional 
workers for the year 1934 was $1,788 as compared with $1,139 for 
all Jewish workers. The occupational class climb is for the most 
part from proprietorship to profession. This shift takes place main¬ 
ly through the succession of generations, because of the time and 
resources necessary for professional training. 

The clerical class stands in quite a different relationship to the 
business class. Jewish clerks are closely identified with trade. They 
therefore stand at the bottom, as it were, of the business classes, 
inasmuch as they are not proprietors but employees. They are de¬ 
finitely below proprietors in status, as well as in security and in¬ 
come. For example, the median 1934 income of Jewish proprietors 
was $1,613, whereas that of Jewish clerical workers was $1,007. 

The clerical class represents for the young Jewish worker the 
first step in a career which may end in proprietorship. The age dis¬ 
tribution of clerical workers shows them to be comparatively young, 
and this is an indication that this occupation is one from which a 
worker is hkely to rise. The orientation of the clerical workers is, 
then, towards the business class. 

The wage-earning class presents a different picture. Skilled 
workers who operate small independent businesses of their own 
are comparable to proprietors, and, strictly speaking, should not be 
considered members of the wage-earning class. Some types of wage 
jobs—such as apprenticeship—may eventuate in such independent 
skilled trades. But this is not the case with the factory workers, 
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who are the typical membera of the wage-earning cUm. Theae as 
a group are oriented leas toward the clua structure of the Jewish 
community »han toward the general industrial structure of Detroiti 
There is, however, a definable place for the Jewidi wage-earner in 
the evaluationa of the Jewish communiQr. His status in die 
community is very low because hia chance to rise is limited, 

The class structure of the Jewish community, then, is formed 
around the proprietary class. The over-shadowing importance of 
this class base leaves little room for advancement in occupational 
lines alone. With this limitation, the Jewish community relies on 
criteria other than occupation for making class distinctions. Wealth, 
for example, seems to be more important than occupation, because 
a person may be a junk peddler or the owner of a department store 
and still fall within the same occupational class. Income levels and 
their concomitant social groups tend to become exceedingly senu- 
tive indexes of the class of a Jewish person. 

There are other consequences of the unique economic position 
of the Jewish community, but this peculiar class structure is pro¬ 
bably the most important—^because it underlies the social organiza¬ 
tion of the community. Its influence can be seen in diverse soda! 
groupings and in the status distinctions which they express. Even 
religious institutions reflect class differences, and diere are many 
ipstances of Jewish persons who change synagogue affiliations widi 
increase in wealth. Of course, this does not imply that wealth is 
the only factor in the social organization of the Jewish community, 
but it does illustrate the profound influence of economic position 
upon the internal structure of the Jewish community. 

What effect does the position of Jewish workers in the Detroit 
economy have upon the relationships of Jews and non-Jews? It is 
not possible to answer this question condusively, inasmuch as not 
all the necessary facts are yet known; but on the basis of available 
data a few inferences and leads for future research may be pre¬ 
sented. 

The trade-proprietor position of Jewish workers is one of rela¬ 
tive stability, tmt, more than that, it is one of relative independence. 
Traders are dependent upon a market rather than upon an indus¬ 
trial institution, as automobile workers are. Jewish businessmen, 
therefore, may be less subject to potential discriminations and more 
in a position of emnpetitive equality than Jewish wage-earners. 
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Particularly in trad^, Jews and non-Jews meet in a marlEet where non- 
pecuniary factors are at a minimum: commercial goods are less likely 
to be identified with persons than are labor sendees. It may, therefore, 
be suggested that the peculiar economic position of the Jewish com¬ 
munity tends to reduce competitiem between Jewish and non-Jewiah 
worlcma. 

The level of economic stability and income of the Jewish com¬ 
munity is higher than that for Detroit as a whole. In 1934 the 
median income of Jewish workers was $1,139 as compared with 
$1,027 for all Detroit workers. The higher level of income for Jew¬ 
ish workers is directly related to their trade-proprietor position in 
the Detroit economy. The Jewish community as a whole may ap¬ 
pear to be "better off' than the rest of the city. Further research 
may indicate to what extent this appearance is important in main¬ 
taining attitudes of Jews and non-Jews toward one another. 

It should be pointed out that the high average-income level of 
Jewish workers as a whole does not apply to each occupational 
class. Jewish professional workers in 1^ earned $1,788, as com¬ 
pared with $1,648 for Detroit professional workers as a whole. But 
Jewish proprietors and Detroit proprietors as a whole received the 
same median income: $1,613. For the other classes—clerical work¬ 
ers and skilled and unskilled workers—the median income of Jewish 
workers was less than that of alt Detroit workers in these same 
classes. These comparative incomes at least suggest that where 
Jews and non-Jews come into institutional competition—as in fac¬ 
tory work—the income of Jewish workers is lower than that of non- 
Jewish workers. This same result seems also to follow when Jew¬ 
ish workers compete with one another in the limited market for 
jobs as clerks and salesmen in Jewish stores. 

For the Jewish person, the class structure of the Jewish com¬ 
munity is normal, but just as familiar to him is the class structure 
of Detroit as a whole. Jewish persons participate therefore in two 
class structures: that of Detroit and that of the Jewish community. 
Residential settlement and mobility, economic status, and the 
hierarchy of social groups all reflect these two positions. It may be 
suggested as a lead for future research that this double structure is the 
most important factor underlying the relationships between Jews and 
non-Jews. 



THE NATURE OF NEWS 
Casl F. Rbuss 

Stott CoUtgt of fyatkmgton 

“Nobody can tell you what it it; you’ve got to have a note for 
newt/’ many an old-time newspaperman has told a youngster inter¬ 
ested in the journalistic professitm. If the number and the nature of 
definitions of news (ranging all the way from epigrams to formalty 
adopted resolutions) are considered, it might be concluded that the 
question “What is news?" should evoke an answer similar to the 
freshman’s definition of a vacuum, "I can’t quite explain it, but I've 
got it right here in my head." Some typical definitions and descrip¬ 
tions will illustrate the types of qualities commonly emphasized as be¬ 
ing essential for news. 

Classic in any discussion is Dana’s "If a dog bites a man that's not 
news; if a man bites a dog, that’s news." Here the unusual and the 
bizarre are implied as characteristics of news. The departure from the 
normal established moral path is suggested in the homely "Sin is news 
and news is sin, and there ain’t nawthin’ interestin’ in bein’ good." A 
widespread interest and newness are requisites in the definition "News 
is anything which interests a large part of the community and which 
has never before been brought to their attention.” The element of 
surprise is inherent in “News is anything that makes the reader say 
‘Gee Whiz I’ ” 

On the professional side, the Kansas Editorial Association formally 
resolved in convention assembled that “News is an impartial report of 
the activities of mind, men and matter, which do not offend the moral 
sensil'ilities of the more enlightened people."* Correspondents of the 
United Press are told in the manual issued them; “A paradox that 
never changes is that there is nothing new under the sun, yet almost 
anything under the sun is news. Anything and everything interesting 
about life and materials in all their manifestations is news.” 

A definition bordenng on the sociological assumes that “News is 
the report of whatever acts or events affect the general welfare or 
are so characteristic of life (though extraordinary) as to represent the 
possible experiences of all. The common routine of existence, the 
round of duty, pleasures common to all, do not constitute news—for 

Quoted iB Nancy Barr Mavity, The Modtm Neuupaptr (New York, 1930), 

p. ZJi 
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faithfulness to duty and the general happinesi are taken for granted aa 
the normal rule of life. Only exceptional signs of progress or acts of 
benevolence or contributions to human happineu are worthy of record 
as news."* 

l^jncal as these definitions and descriptions are, they all embody 
three common failures which cause the sociological nose to scent 
further for the fundamental social qualities of news. In the first place, 
they tend to conceive of news as a static j^enomenon rather than as 
a process; in the second place, they tend to define news for the news¬ 
paper rather than news in general; and in the third place, they tend 
to overlook the implications of the plural form of the word.* 

Fundamentally, news is the process by which man is brought into 
communicatimi with the events taking place in his trans-perceptual 
environment.* Communication is merely the simplest or primary as¬ 
pect of the basic soaal process of interaction, which brings together 
persons with persons, and groups with groups. It may be by direct 
methods, such as facial expressions and gestures, perceived mainty 
through the physical senses of touch, sight, and hearing, and occa¬ 
sionally through smell or taste; or communication may be by indirect 
methods, such as the printed or written page, the telefdione, the radio, 
the motion picture, and other media which are perceived almost sdety 
through the senses of sight and hearing. 

News falls mainly into the second category, being largely a medium 
of indirect commtmication. In an analysis of the concept, it must be 
recognized that news represents a so^ process in three essential 
steps. The first is an event or occurrence or change in the relationship 
among (Ejects—something new—taking place m the trans-perceptual 
environment; the second is the transmission of the report by some 
means of communication; and the third is its receipt by a person with 
requisite attitudes and experiences that make the report of significance 
to him. Thus the three essentials in the news process are the news 
event, the transmission medium, and the news recipient 

Absence of any one of these phases forestalls the possibility of 
news as we know it Obviously, if there are no events, occurrences, or 

' H F. Harrington and T. T. Prankenberg, BsttnttaU m JomnaHtm (New 
York 1912), p. 37. 

* See Gtottt F. Church, “The Sodo-Psycholoideal Natnre of News," Social 
Porett, XVII (1938), 19a 

' Carrot D. Clark Newr, A Sociological Study, “Abstracts of Theses”, Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, Hwnaaistie Series, VoL 1930^ p. 241. 
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changes to report, there ii no news. If there is an event (such M n 
meteor crashing into the midst of a trackless jangle) but there is no 
human being within sight or hearing to communicate the event, there 
equally is no news of the event Yet, should there by some chance 
have been an individual within sight and sound of the crash who had 
access to communication facilities, the report of the event even then 
could not become news unless received by some other person. Further¬ 
more, if the recipient had no attitudes or previous experiences enabling 
him to understa^ the nature of a meteor, die event could not truty be 
communicated to him, although the phyncal form of the report readied 
him. His lack of understanding would prevent the event from bong 
communicated, and there would not truly be a news recipient 

News is at once the product of a comidex society characterized by 
change and an element welding a number of spatialty separated groups 
into one complex society. It deals with that which is new—a change 
in the environment BeMuse change is constantly occurring in a com¬ 
plex society and (me new event follows up(m another with great rapid¬ 
ity, reports of the new have come to be labelled under the plural form, 
news, and used as a collective noun. News is an evidence of social 
change. In a relatively stable society there is little different little 
dunging, little new from generation to generatkxt—hence there is little 
news. In a transitional sodety made up of a number of different 
groups vrith varying interests, there is much that is new and changed— 
hence there is much news. The comidex sodety produces news, but 
news helps to {xoduce a complex transitional sodety. This is evident 
since changes in the culture, in the mores and fdkways of a group, 
oxne only through contact with an outdde group, either directly, as in 
migration, or indirectly through communication, as in news. By serv¬ 
ing as a means of communicating the events and activities occurring in 
widely scattered places, of different interest groups and of divergent 
cultures, news creates a consdousness of mutual acquaintance and of 
uniformity of information among the groups making up the complex 
sodety. In short, it extends the bounds of sodety to the Umits of 
conununicaticm devices. 

That which is new or changed in the environment requires adjust¬ 
ment on the part of the individuals or groups affected by it No kmger 
do the old regulatioru and knowledge embodied in custom and traditi<m 
sufSce as guides to action. Sixne medium must be found for communi¬ 
cating the facts of the new in order that the persons and groups affected 
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by it ouy make their adjustments intelligently. This fonction of 
presenting the facts of the new in order to mediate adjustment to social 
change is the primary social function of news. Remember that the first 
newspapers were certain government-sponsored publications and busi¬ 
ness bouse organs publidied precisely for those groups to whom in- 
formation on the new was immediate^ essential in order to make requi¬ 
site adjustments in policy or practices. 

The transmission phase of the news process is largely m ech a ni ca l, 
the outlines of which are familiar to all. A witness to the event, a me¬ 
chanical method of transmission, and a cultural medium of communka- 
tioo are necessary. The witness may be a trained journalist or an ordi¬ 
nary person; the mechanical method of transmisnon may be the tele- 
phcme, telegraph, or radio for raind transmisnon, or the postal service 
for less urgent dispatch. For the cultural medium of commumcation 
a common language is the prime essential. If the news is written or 
printed, there must be a literate recipient to read the report; if the news 
is spdcen, it must be in the common every-day language. 

This leads to a consideration of the third stq» in the news process, 
the redinent. As was mentioned above, the report must be expressed 
m a m^ium of commumcation he win understand. In addition, it 
must have qualities of timeliness, because customarily only the new and 
currently changed requires adjustment and consequently demands at¬ 
tention. 

Furthermore, because only the ngnificant requires adjustment, news 
reports should be of significance to the reciinent It sh^ld not be as¬ 
sumed that the same news report must be of rignificance to every per¬ 
son who, for example, receives a daily newspaper. Just as different 
individuals, because of different backgrounds in experience, have differ¬ 
ent interests, so the news reports which appeal to them as significant 
will differ. This is the reason the big metropolitan dailies department¬ 
alize their content, the frmit page being filled with news of interest to 
the largest public, the inside pages featuring society activities, sports, 
stock market activities, and state news. This spedalization results from 
the specialization of modern-day complex society and from the hetero¬ 
geneity of the public for which the newspaper is published. 

Above all, the news report must be of interest. Unless it is interest¬ 
ing, neither the timely nor the significant report win draw much of an 
audience, whereas an interesting report generaUy wiU attract a sizeable 
audience, whether or not it is tignificant and timely. What is neces- 
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•ary to cause the report of an event to be of interest to the recipient? 
Primarily the individual must have badcgrounds of experience and atti¬ 
tudes which enable him to perceive the nature of the event, to recon¬ 
struct the original event from the report reaching him, and to show 
him personally the significance of the event. The stronger and more 
vivid are his past experiences and present attitudes the greater will be 
his interest in the report. The individual who has no opinions on the 
question of the annexation of territory to a city will not be so much 
interested in the report of the decision of the electorate as he who has 
campaigned vigorously in its bdialf. 

Between the type of news which is of interest in a rural, primary 
group environment and in a metropolitan, secondary-group environ¬ 
ment there is an important difference. In the rural community contacts 
are direct, personal, and frequent; in the metropolis they are character¬ 
istically indirect, impersonal, and occasional. Communication in the 
primary group generally is direct, in the metropolis indirect. The rural 
community is one of personal values where the topics of interest are 
people and the basic social institutions of the community; the metropo¬ 
lis is a world interested in heroes, the spectacular, fads, and the activi¬ 
ties of special-interest groups. News of interest to the primary group, 
whether the rural community or the urban family or neighborhood, is 
news about the people constituting that primary group; news of interest 
to the members of a secondary-group society is news which first rein¬ 
carnates some of the attitudes, habits, and intimacies of primary-group 
life through fixation upon heroes and then provides an escape from the 
humdrum reality of life. 

News deals with the new, but paradoxically is expressed in terms of 
the old.* To be fully communicated, experiences must be expressed in 
such a way that the recipient of the commumcation sees or recreates 
the original experiences just as the participant observed them. The 
journalist in preparing his report of ^e news events must adapt it to 
the "stereotypes" prevailing in the popular mind—that is, to the habitual 
and almost reflexive patterns of reaction to thought stimuli Only by 
comparison with the old and familiar can the new be made intelligible. 
The man on the street has no frame of reference to enable him to 
comprehend, for example, the theories of Einstein. Therefore the re¬ 
port of Einstein’s theories can not be communicated to him. So much 
attention is paid in the general news pages of the newspaper and other 


' Churdi, op. ett , p. 193. 
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news media, as well as in most cmnmercialized recreations, to the old, 
old themes—violence, sex, the struggle for a livelihood, the life cycle, 
personalities, and such items—because these are universal themes ap- 
pealii^ to elemental human interests and desires and thus are compre¬ 
hensible to all men. Even in the reports of more significant news deal¬ 
ing with governmental and other institutional and organizational activi¬ 
ties prepared for relatively few recipients, with a special interest in 
the topic, the new must be expressed in terms of its antecedents, in 
terms of the old and familiar. 

Frequently news is identified as that which is printed in the news¬ 
paper. To even the most uninitiated reader, however, it is obvious that 
much of the material appearing in the newspaper by no stretch of the 
imagination can be considered news. Furthermore, the radio has be¬ 
come a strong competitor of the newspaper in the field of news dis¬ 
semination and tko doubt will continue to gain an cver-stronger position 
in the field. Moreover, considerable information is legitimately regarded 
as news which is neither printed in the newspaper nor spoken over the 
newscast. 

As implied in previous portions of this discussion, news may be 
transmitted through letters, circulars, the telefdione, and almost any 
other agency of indirect commtmication as well as throu^ direct com¬ 
munication of one individual with another. As it has been thought of 
here, however, it has been mainly a medium of indirect communication. 
Anything which is new or timely and which is of interest and of some 
significance may be regarded as news, regardless of how communicated. 
The fact that baby has its first tooth or is taking its first steps is new 
and of much interest to fond grandmother. The letter telling her of 
the new event contains news so far as she is concerned. Commercial 
news vendors cannot afford to take notice of the average run of these 
and other such homely items Serving a secondary group society, they 
seize upon and exploit the case of some temporaiy hero or celebrity 
Vkdiich is typical of an incident happening to the members of the many 
smaller primary groups making up the larger society. Witness the 
publicity given the various stages in the progress of the Dionne quin¬ 
tuplets or earlier in the life of the L 4 ndber^ baby or customarily in the 
grandchildren of the President of the U. S. By dramatizing these and 
other such cases as typical, the newspapers and other news media take 
cognizance of the various important steps in the development of the 
children of the generation. 
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When recorded, news is a form of knowledge intermediite between 
history and science/ Whereas history seeks to state facts in the light 
of what went before and what came after and tends to minimisf what¬ 
ever data cannot be interpreted in that light, sdenoe generalises and 
abstracts by the aid of comparison and strives to make things and 
events intelligible by seeking to show that what happened in a particu¬ 
lar case is what always happens under such general circumstances. 
News is a form of knowledge in which both of these techniques are 
used. It does not seek to disguise the unique duu'acter of eaA event 
as science does, but at the same time in common with the scientific 
method it accepts the case as typical of many others happeniiig duty. 
It teavea to the reader the task of uncovering further explanations and 
interpretations beyond those it has set forth. 

News and history are alike in that each is the end product of an 
extensive process involving labor, study, investigation, and selection. 
History is written <mly after the historian has delved as far into die 
original sources as he can, investigated their authenticity, studied the 
implications of the data he has found, and selected those he regards as 
importsnt and relevant to the problem in hand. A similar condition is 
true for the news report as we ordinarily think of it Into it has gone 
the labor of the person originally “covering'* the event, his questioning 
of all possible sources so as to convince himself of the validity of what 
be has seen and been told, his building the scattered facts mto some sort 
of ordered sequence by his selection of only those statements he con¬ 
siders fit mto the picture, and finally the actual writing of the report, 
eidier by himself of by a re-write man. 

History represents a medium of communication through time— 
from one generation and one era to another. News is a medium of 
communication across space, making man aware of events in his trans- 
perceptual environment and bringing one person or group into contact 
with another at some remote point—in another part of the dty, 
continent, or the world. 

'Thii obiervatioa wai niggeited ia a lecture at the Ualveraity of Virslala 
by Dr. Floyd N Hook 



THE MENNONITES OF YAMHILL COUNTY, OREGON 

WiLUAK C. Smith, Victoria. Fuqua, Paul Louib* 

UnfitU Coihgt 

For four hundred yean the Mennooites have been aeardiing for a 
place where they might live in peace. In this quest, two colonies have 
been established in Yamhill County, Oregon—one near Whiteson and 
the other at Sheridan. The colonists at Sheridan belong to the hugest 
of the seventeen Mennooite bodies, known simply as Mennonites; the 
colonists near Whiteson belong to a smaller sect called Old Older 
Amish. The large majority in this group are farmers. A number of 
the men, however, are employed in the himber industry, and several are 
engaged in business in Sheridan. They are hard-working, thrifty peofde 
and live rimple Uvea. 

Historical background. The Mennonites cannot be understood 
apart from their historical backgrounds. European heritages have per¬ 
sisted and have influenced their behavior through many generations. 

According to the historian, a rift occuned between the Swiss re¬ 
former, Zwingh, and some of his followers in 1523. The dissenters 
held that infant baptism had no Scriptural basis and tiiat there should 
be no union of church and state. They insisted that those who had 
been baptized as infants must be re-baptized upon their confession of 
faith. Hence they were called Anabaptists or "re-baptizers.” Two years 
later these Swiss Anabaptists organized a church, and thus the first 
Menmmite congregation came into being. Immediately persecution be¬ 
gan. Evidently thriving on such treatment, the group increased and 
spread beyond the confines of Zurich. In 1536 Menno Simons, who 
had renounced the Catholic priesthood, became one of the leaders and 
exerted such a great influence on the movement that his followers be¬ 
came known as Mennonites after 155R. The Anabaptists proq)ered, 
even though fierce persecution took a heavy toll of martyrs. During 
these dark days, many refugees settled in England. Many also accepted 
the invitaticm of William Penn to a land of freedom in Pennsylvania 
and settled at Germantown in 1683. Gradualty they increas^ and 
spread westward into Ohio and beyond. 

In 1632 the Dortrecht Confession of Faith was adopted and has, 
in the main, been followed op to the present. When opposition de¬ 
veloped against certain provisions, particularly those with reference to 


' The paper wai read bjr W. C Smith. 
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the “ihannuig” of excommunicated members, Jacob Ammann, an in- 
tderant young bishop, insisted uncompromisingly on a strict and literal 
interpretation. On this issue the group divided into the Mennonite and 
Anush wings, and the schism has not yet been healed after the passage 
of 247 years.* The term "Amish" was applied to the followers of 
Ammann. 

Soeio-reHgious orgamsatUm. The Mennonites are organized almost 
completely around their religious beHefa, and the church is the unifying 
agency in their group solidarity. An anal 3 rsis of their communal or¬ 
ganization, then, resolves itself primarily into an ana]]rsis of their socio- 
rel^ous organization. 

The whole group is integrated under the headship of the bishop, 
who is assisted by several preachers. The minister receives no salary; 
he must earn his livelihood in the same way as any other member. His 
paridiioocrs, however, are expected to help with work on his farm to 
release him for necessa r y ministerial duties. 

Despite the fact that the Sheridan group is comparatively small and 
the members come into contact with the ordinary life on every hand, 
very few, even of the young peopfe, have brokoi away. The church 
deals severely with recalcitrants. Twice each year, before Baster and 
Giristmas, the conduct of any member may be questioned, and he must 
be able to defend his actions, ctmfess his errors, or withdraw from the 
church. On the following Sunday the sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
is observed, and all those who have proved themselves worthy may par¬ 
ticipate. The church pleads with the erring ones to amend their ways. 
If they refuse, removal from membership and its benefits is the out¬ 
come. The excommunication, however, is not irrevocable and may be 
rescinded whenever a repentant attitude becomes evident Marriage 
with non-Mennonites is banned, and an offender is excluded unless his 
mate joins the church. A man at Sheridan, Oregon, mamed an out¬ 
sider and suffered the inevitable consequence. After some time he 
wanted to be restored and offered to make a generous contribution to 
the lagging building fund, but all to no avail His wife would not join 
the church and persisted in having a "good time" by doing unsanctioned 
things. 

The church sanctions certain ways of living and admonishes all its 
members to live accordingly. Membership in non-Mennonite organiza- 

' Mdvia Gingeridi, The Mennomtts m lewa (Iowa Gty, 1939), p. 31. 
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tions U forbidden. Secret societies, in particular, are on the black-list 
They are considered undemocratic and unable to stand the Christian 
test of li|^t and publicity. Participation in such associations vrould yoke 
one with unbelievers—and that must not be. A number of the Sheridan 
men work in the lumber industry, but membership in a labor union is 
not permitted. The Mermonite workers, however, pay the regular union 
dues. Th^ recognize the contributimi the unions have made and con¬ 
sider it would be unfair to receive the same wages and not pay dues. 

The Mennonite church does not approve of commercial insurance. 
It has a Mennonite Aid Plan which pa 3 rs fire losses and then assesses 
them to the churches to be paid by the members, usually on the bads 
of their county taxes. Within the past year the bam of an Amishman 
near Whiteson burned, and in a short time he received from the church 
headquarters a check covering three-fourths of the loss. When Men- 
nonhes borrow money on property, however, mortgage-holders require 
insurance on buildings. Under such circumstances, the members of the 
sect must usually yield—but not always.* 

l 4 fe insurance has no place in the scheme of the Mennomtes. It is 
unsafe, unwise, unscriptural. Care for the needy is the duty of relatives 
and the church. Moreover, insurance places a monetary value on human 
life which leads to murder and suidde. In justification of thdr pontion, 
they point to the fact that their members do not go to the poor-house, 
whereas many people belonging to churches which do not frown upon 
life insurance must go there. 

Because governments are un-Christian, Mennonites may not partki- 
pate in elections, or use the courts. To be sure, there is no need to use 
the courts, for no misconduct is ever a crime but a rin and as such 
is to be treated by the church and not by the courts. This policy seems 
to get results. The prosecuting attorney for the county states t^t they 
never cause any problems. They pay taxes without protest 

In some placM Mennonites will not sign notes, but their word is 
accepted. The Amish of Whiteson may sign notes or contracts, but 
they do not want any member to obligate himself for more than he can 
manage—that would reflect on the integrity of die group. 

The church enjoins simplidty and modesty in dr^. The Mennon- 
ite women dress much like other women, except more plainty and in 
more drab colors. Amish women, however, differ connderably, wearing 
plain, long dresses, usually of a dark blue, and plain black bonnets. In 


■Cf. ibid., p. 224. 
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the church service! both Mennonhe end Amidi women wear the "de¬ 
votional head covering," a small white net cap, much like the one woni 
by "Mother” m Whistler’s painting. The cap is also used during grace 
at meals and in family devotions. The men at Sheridan do not wear any 
distinctive clothes but omit neckties. The Amiahmen at Whiteson tend 
to follow patterns of dress common in the days of Menno Simons. 
'They retain the hooks and eyes and are, consequently, called "Hook and 
^ye Dutch.” Some of the men buy ordinary doiim jackets at the 
stores, and their women-foDc remove tiie buttons and sew on hooka and 
eyes. Their home-made trousers are fastened on the sides like those of 
sailors. They wear plain black fek hats with wide brims and unemdred 
crowns. In the Sheridan group the older men wear the black bats, but 
the younger tmes have adopted the current styles. Ministers wear plain 
coats with straight collars and without lapds. Some few of the younger 
men also dress in like manner. 

The older Amiahmen wear full beards but no mustaches. The beard 
must be worn because God gave it, but the mustache is cut off because 
it is unsanitary. The real reason, however, is buried in the remote past. 
In the early days of the movement in Euit^ tiie mustache was tiie 
badge of a sokUer, and the Mennonite opposition to war resulted in 
shaving the upper lip.* The Amish do not shingle their hair but cut it 
off squarely. The Mennonites of Sheridan shave smoothly and cut 
their hair according to current styles. 

The Amish taboo the automobile, because it is often put to bad uses. 
The Mennonites of Sheridan, however, use automobiles and chide the 
Amish, because the latter accept rides from others and even hire auto¬ 
mobiles at times. The Amish do not object to tractors but are not using 
them at Whiteson, probably because of the smallness of their farms. 
The Sheridan group approves the tractor. The Amish church taboos 
the telephone as a luxury, but some circumvent tiie taboo by using tele¬ 
phones of non-Amish neighbors. The Mennonites have telephones. The 
Amish do not consider the possession of a radio as wrong or necessarily 
sinful, but it is not a necessity and may even be harmful. Some of tiie 
Meimonites strongly oppose the radio, but several have receiving sets. 
Electric lights are accepted by both groups. Many of the young people 
are opposed to moving picture shows and the theatre. Some parents 
even forbid their children to piarticipate in school programs. The churdi 


*Ct. ibid., p. 251. 
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has not pronounced against basdiall, and there is no unanimity of 
o{^oa on that Some of the older folks disapprove, on the ground 
that it is a worldly game and, therefore, detrimental to ^iritual life; 
but iu gaoeral, the young people approve the game. The majority of 
Sheridan families take newspapers, prindpally the Portland daUies; 
few of them, however, take a Sunday paper. The Amish send tiheir 
children to the public schools until the grades are GOixq)leted, but they 
do not favor anything beyond that The Mennonites are more liberal, 
and a number have attended and are now attending high school 

ConebuioHS. It seems that the Mennonite churches {rface the stamp 
of di8q>proval on utilities and practices which tend to endanger the 
solidarity of the group. The automobile is interdicted because it makes 
possible dangerous contacts on the part of young people; the tractor 
does not aid and abet parties far from watchful parental eyes. The 
tel e phone is an instrumentality that facilitates contacts; the electric 
Hgfat does not make such contacts and has been lifted from the hixoiy 
class to that of a valuable utility. The moving fucture is undenrable, 
inasmuch as it suggests ideas which are at variance with many of their 
fundamental beliefs; baseball is less dangerous to their doctrines and is 
admitted more freely. The newspaper brings new ideas from a variety 
of sources, yet is quite generally accepted. Can it be that a process of 
rationalization helps them justify their {vactice on this matter? A con- 
siderable number of them subscribe to the newspapers that they may 
follow news events "as they are related to Biblical prophecy." If they 
can find Biblical justification for any course of action, ^ey are on safe 
ground. Higher education is opposed, because it evidently places an 
unduly high strain on group solidarity. 

After making some contacts with the Mennonites, and particularly 
with the Amish wing, the writers were intrigued by this question: How 
can they hold out as they do and remain a peculiar people after some 
two hundred years in America? There may be several theories, but the 
complete answer is not as yet available. The Mennonites show that 
persecution through several centuries, undoubtedly, has developed a 
group solidarity, This treatment has emphasized their beliefs, which 
thereby were made to seem all the more important and precious. The 
Amish, in particular, consider themselves to be tmique and peculiar— 
a chosen people. They believe it to be their mission to preserve the 
vital faith for which their forefathers in Europe suffered through two 
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centuries.' Why, then, they ask, should they ape the manners and cus¬ 
toms of the unregenerate men by whom they are surrounded? Should 
they yield, they would be “conforming to iht world.” Because of thdr 
belief that the Bible was the ooiy rule of faith, th^ considered it wrong 
to take oaths, to participate in governmental affairs, or to bear arms. 
These behefs brmigfat them into conflict with various governments. 
Both Protestants and Catholics have considered them dangerous to 
society and have persecuted them with diligence. It is evident that a 
group which varies from pedlar notions is in danger, particular^ 
when it questions a patriotism that glorifies saber-rattling. 

Since their faith has come to be so important, they have sought to 
safeguard it by isolaticm from the general population. This is done not 
because of any hatred for the rest of humanity but because they con¬ 
sider this the best way to preserve their own faith and protect them¬ 
selves against persecution. In the main, they have preferred to live 
in cmnpact colonies rather than to move to frontiers where there would 
be greater assurance of economic success. 

Sometme has called the Amish the “old order that changeth not” 
But changes are taking place even in this group. The Amish at White- 
son q>eak Pennsylvania Dutch m their homes, but at the same time they 
speak English without any tell-tale accent The Old Order Amish in 
Iowa do not permit rubber tires on buggies, and they do not permit 
wagons to be made from discarded automobiles.* Whiteson Amish have 
wagons with imeumatic tires built frcun old cars. The younger genera¬ 
tion is shifting slowly away from the law and the pro^ets, and some¬ 
times it may be a change unnoticed by the elders. An Amish preacher 
said his sect was holding the young people in the church because the 
girls who work in nearby cities return home on week-ends for the 
church services. One of these girls attends jneture shows and goes to 
skating parties. She wears the plain cotton dress (without buttons) for 
housework and when she goes home on Sundays. But when she goes 
out with young men or girl friends in the city she wears silk print 
dresses in current style. The drab-colored dress that goes to church on 
Sunday may be the same dress as of <^, but the girl who wears it has 
changed. Changes are inevitable and particularly is this true in 
groups like those in Yamhill County. 



THE TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY IN THE SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

Duame Robinson 
Whitmorth ColUgi 

Tlie subject of this paper has been announced as “the teaching of 
sociology in the secondary schools.” Let us make one assumption upon 
which to base our thinking: in a democratic society there is a funda¬ 
mental responsibility for social scientists, first, to uncover by research 
a body of scientific knowledge about society and, second, to diffuse 
and dissemiiute this scientific knowledge among the people. One effec¬ 
tive medium of diffusion is the public school system. Sociologists have 
developed a huge body of data which are a contribution to human 
knowledge and of significant value to the democratic society of wUch 
we are a part A bask task, for which we are responsible, is to organize 
this material for use in educating youth and to see that youth are edu¬ 
cated with it 

Assuming this statement to be true, we might ask four questions: 

(1) To what extent is sodok^ being taught m the secondary schools? 

(2) How many of the teachers who teach sociology have studied it in 
organized fashion, and how many are teaching it without knowing much 
about the subject? (3) To what extent is the sociology being taught by 
public school teachm fulfilling the above-mentioned fundamental re- 
spmisibility? (4) How may we sociologists unplement our democratic 
convictions with a specific and immediate program? Two things diould 
be remembered: first, that the dissemiiution of sociological knowledge 
among the people will make society better able to meet its many prob- 
lems, and, second, that sociologists have a vested interest m the expan¬ 
sion and qualitative development of sociological study by public school 
youth, for in that process shall we find need for expanded facilities, 
larger staffs, and broader instructional programs. 

Before we begin answering these four questions, it should be 
pointed out that history dominates the high school curriculum. A very 
small percentage of the students come in contact with other social sci¬ 
ences, such as economics, psychology, pohtical science, and sociology. 
So when we are studying this problem and striving to make our voice 
heard in the interest of an adequate social education for the youth of 
our land, we might well join forces with the economists, the political 
scientists, artd the psychologists. If we concern ourselves with the 
problem of adequate social education for the public school youth, we 
must get education admmistrators and those with vested interests in 
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(^her nbjects to realize that there are ngnificant weaknesses in the 
present social educational structure, and that the devehqiinent of an 
adequate social educational program is perhaps the most unportant 
problem of education today. We must expect also opposition to modem 
social science by those who fear its social imidications, and we must 
cope with that opposition. 

The data presented here came largely from a sample of 107 out of 
the 750 social science teachers in the high schools of the state of Wadi* 
ington, the persona having been interviewed during 1937*38. Those 
data were supplemented by records of the State Dqmrtment of Educa* 
tion, various publications, and other sources. Prom this study, how* 
ever, it should not be assumed that sociology teaching throughout the 
country closely resembles the situation in the state of Was h ington, in* 
asmuch as no data have been gathered from other parts of the country 
from which to make a compariscm. 

SOCIOLOGY IN THE CUaUCULUlC 

A study of the social science curricula in the past few years diows 
that the teeing of sociology in the hig^ schools has increa^. History 
has always dominated the U^-school social science curriculum in die 
state. In the past twenty-five years the proportion of history and non* 
history courses has fluctuated slightly. Records show the following 
trend as to the percentage of social science enrollment in history: 1915, 
73 per cent; 1920, 67 per cent; 1S125, 60 per cent; 1937, 70 per cent* 
There has been little or no change in the past twenty-five years. In 
sociology it was found in 1926 that the number of courses had in¬ 
creased over a few years from 31 to 59, and enrollment had increased 
about 160 per cent Sociologists talked then in terms of r^d expan¬ 
sion and careful development of teacher-training facilities. The records 
in 1930 indicated 74 schools in which sociology courses were being 
taught, an increase over 1926 of 25 per cent In 1937 the state depart¬ 
ment of education records listed 111 courses in sociology, an increase 
over 1930 of 50 per cent In the records of the state department in 
1938-39 there are listed 87 teachers of sociology. This is an apparent 
decline and it is probably due to the inaccuracies of the records. It is 
doubtful that it indicates an actual decrease in the number of sociology 
courses being taught. Though it is difficult to draw very positive con¬ 
clusions about the trend, it seems reasonable to assume that the in* 


'I^res compiled bj Daniel H. Johaeton and Read Bain. On file in Am 
U nivertity of WaaUngton library. 
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crease has not been uniformly rapid over the past few years. Posaibty 
there is a decreasing rate of increase, but one can not be positive about 
this from the records. 

Another way to approach the problem is to consider the proportion 
of socM^ogy to the total social science enrolfanent. The sample inter¬ 
viewed in 1937-38 showed about six per cent of die students taking 
sociology, which approximates the records of the State Department of 
Education (five or six per cent). A tabulation of die 1938-39 records 
showed 11 per cent of the teachers teaching a course in sodology. This 
means that about twenty per cent of the hi^ sdiool youth come in 
contact with organized sociology during their four-year career, a rela¬ 
tively small minority of the students. This illustrates the first point: 
the social science curriculum emi^iasizes the study of history; the study 
of sociology, along with the other social sciences, is relegated to a sub¬ 
ordinate position with no significant change being recorded, at least in 
the past decade. 

TEACHER rREPARATlOK 

A second problem to consider is the adequacy of the training of 
high school teachers of sociology. There is no definite criterion of pre¬ 
paredness for teaching in this field. We have used here only a roujh 
measure of the adequacy of high school prqiaration, utilizing the col¬ 
lege sociology major or minor as the criterion. The 1937 records 
showed that of all the classes in sociology 15 per cent were being taught 
by teachers with sociology majors or minors and 85 per cent without. 
Ihe survey of 107 teachers showed that four per cent of the courses 
were being taught by teachers having sociology majors, 25 per cent by 
teachers having sociology minors, and 20 per cent by teachers witii 
social science majors. Fifty per cent were being taught by teachers with 
none of these, in other words, without speafic preparation.* A study of 
teachers in 1938-39 indicated that 12 per cent of the teachers of soci¬ 
ology had preparation m that field, 7 per cent had a social science major, 
and 80 per cent had neither of these. Eighty per cent would be classed 
as inadequately equipped, even by our poor criterion of a major or 
minor. Knowing the inadequacies of the records, we may say that 
probably the percentage is lower than 80 per cent, although it is hazard- 

*Ju(t for oomparisoo, 45 per cent of the dame in eeonoaiice were being 
taught by teachen without preparation in that fidd, 72 per cent of the govern¬ 
ment daisei were being taunt by teachers without training in government, and 
13 per cent of the history duses were being taught by teachers without hutoiy 
or social science preparadon. 
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oiu to auume that the percentage of ao-called "ptepared” sociology 
teachers would be as high as 50 per cent Probabty one half to tw«>- 
thirds of the teachers of sociology in the state do not have even the 
simple preparation required by a sociology major or minor or even the 
smattering of knowledge represented by a social sdence major. 

A social sdence major is obtained by taking a scattering of social 
sdence courses, the total number of crests being approximately equal 
in number to the amount required for a normal academic nujor. The 
possession of a social science major is better than the possession of no 
major or minor at all in the subject, but the possession of such a social 
sdence major is but meager preparation to do an adequate job of teach¬ 
ing sodology. 

Many students take a sociok^ nujor or minor by choice, even if 
they do not expect to teach the subject. In the 1937-38 aeries it was 
found that, although sodology had onfy 5 per cent of the enrollment, 
eleven per cent of the nujor and minor preparation was in sodology. 
This represents a large number of teachers who have studied sociology 
although they are not at the time teaching it. In the 1938-39 records, 
of 772 social sdence teachers, 87 were found to be teaching sodokigy 
courses and of these only eleven had sociology training, whereas 100 
teachers had prepared in sodology and were not teaching it. It would 
appear that, despite the lack of opportunity to teach sodology, a large 
number of students in the colleges are preparing in sodology, presum¬ 
ably feeling that here is a significant and interesting and valutd>le field 
in which to take a major or a mmor. It indicates that many teachers 
are available who might teach sodology were it offered in the 
curriculum. 

CLASSROOU TREATMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 

Do the courses in sodology as now being taught in high school 
meet the above-mentioned responsibihty? An examination of what is 
being taught reveals some interesting facts concerning how adequately 
social education meets the needs of our modem democrat^. Our society 
has imdergone in the last decade tremendous and fundamental strains 
and shocks—a period of accelerated rate of social change and perhaps 
increased social disorganization. Social sdence education has developed 
also during this period; efforts have been nude to adjust the teaching 
of social sdence subjects so that they correspond at least rouf^ly to 
the c h a ng i ng social situation. The sodal movements of the day and the 
vital social problems facing our sodety, problems that often enter into 
the personal lives of many of the students, form the logical core of the 
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sodal sciences. It is in these fields, in a study of these problems, that 
the science of sociology has been able to give valuable inngfats and to 
make a real contributi<m. Here are significant subjects: the important 
problems of the national government, such as relief, agricultural ad¬ 
justment, and social security; studies of population mobility and nugra- 
tory workers, the growth of metropolitan centers with their constella- 
tion of urban institutions and processes—all fascinating subjects for 
study; the important study of the family and marriage; the problems 
of class conflict, of labor versus capital, of democracy in operation, the 
concept of dvil liberties, the growth of fascism and the problems of 
war; the effects of science and technology on social institutions and 
social change; communism and socialism and their fundamental eco¬ 
nomic implications, social legislation and community welfare, crime, 
delinquency and social disorganization, and many other vital problems 
present in our modem culture. 

These subjects arise in every classroom as problems of immediate 
concern to society, often of personal importance to the students. They 
repr es ent a challenge to teachers. There are only two things for the 
teacher to do; first, to ignore the problems, thereby to kill the students' 
interest and avoid what may be a fundamental function of education; 
or, second, to respond to the students’ needs for adequate information, 
to make an effmt to analyze these problems impartial and accurately. 
The second altenutive is almost universally taken. In the classroom 
there frequently arises the problem of how to handle the subjects 
adequately. 

We should consider the kind of treatment teachers can give these 
problems. What are the difiicutties preventing an adequate study of 
these "must" subjects ? First, it must be remembered that the curricu¬ 
lum is not adapted to an organized study of these subjects; it is oriented 
around a chronological history which badly neglects any consideration 
of modem society. Second, many, perhaps most, of the teachers do not 
have sufficient background in the social sciences to provide the objectiv¬ 
ity or the fundamental theory that are so essential to social science edu¬ 
cation. We usually find them making a courageous but inadequate at¬ 
tempt to deal with these subjects in the classroom. They rety upon the 
fragmentary knowledge they glean from the commercial press, the 
biases of the dominant groups m the cooununity, the superficial 
analysis which characterizes much public thinking, and any unscientific 
opinions they might have. The material that sociologists consider in 
their field of study is dealt with hastily, inadequately, and in a dis¬ 
organized fashion. There is a real f^ure to treat theM materials in a 
comprehensive manner. 
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IMPUCATIONS FOS S0CI01j0GI8Ta 

This brings us to the fourth question: How may we sodologiits 
implement our omviction that we have a fundamental responsibilt^ 
for diffusing and disseminating scientific knowledge throng the demo¬ 
cratic public school system? What is a sound, specific, immediate 
prograoL A fifth question must be faced: Why diould not sodolog^ts 
function consistently and activety as a pressure group encouraging 
state departments of education and educational administrators to recog¬ 
nize that properly organized high school sociology courses taught 
teachers trained in the field would serve a significant need in educatiiig 
the youth for democracy? For example, a one-semester or one-year 
compulsory sociology course must he carefully considered and worked 
out for all hi^ schools. A sixth problem or need is that sodology 
departments of the colleges and universities should expand their facili¬ 
ties to provide adequate and comprehensive courses in sociology and 
social education which are available to teachers, and that the depart¬ 
ments should urge upon the schools of education that not only teachers 
in the social science fields but off teachers take a well-organized pro¬ 
gram of soaology courses. These courses should be offered primarily 
for teachers and carefully directed toward preparing them to teach all 
subjects with a social orientation. Should not all teachers in the com¬ 
mon schools have a carefully directed study in sociology and the other 
social sc i en c es , in order that all students, in every field of work, may 
have their thinking directed toward the social implications of their 
study, and the life about them ? The reason sociologists may take the 
lead in a movement in which all the social scientists take part is that our 
fields of study are tied up intimatety and closely with (he lives of the 
students at every level And guided by our social psychologists and 
sociologists of the family, we can state definitely that effective teachers 
must know how to set up a school situation dwt encourages an ade¬ 
quate social adjustment for youth at all age leveb. This predicts for 
the future an integrated social science program throughout the school 
S3rstem. 

And finally, may we not say that democratic ideologies and social 
values must lx inculcated in the youth of a democracy, and does not 
our role as sociok^ts better equip us to do this than any other scien¬ 
tific group? Does not the present European fascism and war situation 
define freshly for us the real responsibUity that teachers in a democracy 
have for developing in youth a thorough and critical understanding of 
democratic society, its ideals, and social values? This would seem to be 
so obvious that the only question is how we may implement our 
cmivictionB. 



MIGRATORY FARM LABOR IN THE WESTERN STATES* 

Paul H. Lamdis 
Stott CoUtgt of WatUog t on 

The duorganizing forces of a transitional age have made their dis¬ 
rupting influences felt on the agricultural labor situation. Included 
among farm laborers are castaways of mechanized farming areas and 
of urban industrial centers; former farm owners, tenants, and dtare 
croppers who have been forced downvrard on the agricultural ladder; 
and youth, both those hoping some day to farm independently and 
those unable to find other empbyment. Attitudes toward hired farm 
laborers vary according to the area of the country, their position in the 
social ^stem, and characteristics of the laborers themselves. 

The migratory farm worker exists because there is a seasonal de¬ 
mand for his services in intensive crop areas where the supply of local 
labor is insufficient The situation in the Yakima Valley, Washington, 
is typical. Some four to six thousand farm workers reside in the Val¬ 
ley, yet thirty-five thousand full-time workers are needed for the hop 
harvest during the second week in September; within two weeks the 
harvest is completed. A month later twelve thousand workers are re¬ 
quired for the apple harvest. By mid-winter a total of only five hun¬ 
dred workers is needed. 

Adding to the seasonal migratory labor problems has been the 
stream of migrants from the drought states in quest of employment. 
This migration has built up an oversupply of workers, a situation 
which leads to frequent exploitation of workers by employers. Wages 
in the profession are low, averaging between $200 and $d00 cash for 
an entire household during a year, phis a few perquisites. Shortness 
of jobs, which means frequent shifting from one pl^ to another, and 
considerable periods of unemployment further complicate the migra¬ 
tory farm later problem. Sanitary conditions and houring fadlities 
in the temporary camps available for the workers generally fall below 
minimum standards. Mobility of families adversely affects educational 
attunments of children and complicates the task of their upbringing. 
In many areas migratory laborers are labeled as an inferior caste, de¬ 
scribed in terms denoting inferiority, such as "pea-picker” or “migs”. 

> Abstract The paper will be pubUthed in full in the Proetedingt of tht 
Bightteoth Aimtul Conference of the Pacific Coast Economic Atsoaation, 19W, 
pp. 9B-10& 
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Fann laborera as a group have benefited from few of the social 
protections which have extended urban industrial workers throa|^ 
social legislation and welfare programs. This is largely the result of a 
cultural lag, which continues to assume that agriculture is still operated 
on the paternalistic, family-farm basis, and that the individual, not the 
social order, is respcmsible for the pli^t in which he finds himself. An 
unprofitable agriculture is partly responsible also, inasmuch as few 
fanners could provide more security for their workers even if they 
so desired. 

Government is beginning to take steps to improve the lot of farm 
workers in appreciation of the fact that tUs is a social rather than an 
individual problem. Minimum wage provisioiu have been placed in 
sugar beet contracts, a series of farm labor camps has been constructed 
on the West Coast, and a medical program for low-income families 
has been instituted in California. Other needed steps are (1) the ex¬ 
tension of the farm camp and medical programs to other states, (2) 
development of a plan for including farm laborers under the old-age 
benefits, and unemployment compensation features of the Social Se¬ 
curity Act, (3) extension of the wage-hours provision to agricultural 
workers, (4) betterment of placement-service facilities, (5) stabiliza¬ 
tion of workers through subsistence gardens or industrial developments, 
and (6) improvement in the enforcement of existing health and edu¬ 
cational regulatkms. In these directions lies hope for the better social 
and economic adjustment of the farm labor group. 



EMILE DURKHEIM'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE PROBLEM 
OF SOCIAL ORDER 

John M. Foskett 
UiUvtrjity of Idaho 

Any contribution Durkheim may have made to sociological theoiy 
consists not so much in the elaboration of the concepts of the “group- 
mind” and the “collective conscience” as in the thinking behind them. 
That which is basic and fundamental to hts thought is an oripnal prob¬ 
lem and a series of empirical observations which he attempted to reduce 
to some theoretical form. Divorced from the original problem, Durk- 
heim's conclusions are useless and unacceptable, but, looked at in rela¬ 
tion to the thing he was trying to account for, they are both interesting 
and suggestive. 

Durkheim’s 6rst major work, De la division du travail social (1893), 
thou^ presented to the reader in the form of a study of the effects of 
the division of labor on society, is basically an attempt to establish the 
existence of a social factor, a non-contractual element, in human rela¬ 
tionships in the form of common moral rules. 

Durkheim begins his analysis by classifying societies into two 
groups: (1) the simple, homogeneous, and undifferentiated, character¬ 
ized by the ladc of the division of labor, and (2) the modem, complex, 
and differentiated societies, in which there is a high development of the 
division of labor. With this basic distinction in mind he ^en tiuns to 
the nature of the social bond that is to be found in each case. Mechani¬ 
cal solidarity is peculiar to homogeneous, undifferentiated groups, where 
there is a hi^ degree of similarity between its members. As a result 
of this similarity between mdividuals a violation of the mores consti¬ 
tutes an attack upon everyone and thereby invokes repressive sanctions. 
It is in this sense that Durkheim insisted that social facts exercise 
constraint. In order to descnbe this body of common moral rules, 
Durkheim applied the term collective conscience. At this stage Durk¬ 
heim was very circumspect and explicitly stated that the term collective 
conscience was not mtended to mean anything more than the “totality 
of like-mindedness.”*^ The collective conscience is exterior in the sense 
that it exists outside of the actor but in the minds of other individuals.* 

' Emile Durkheim, The Dwision of Labor m Society, tr. by George Simpion 
(New York 1933), pp. 79-80. 

'Roger taeombe, La mitkode soeiolomaite de Durkheim (Paris, 1926), p24: 
Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Sociu Action (New York, 1937), p. 
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What Durkheim had done here was merety to point to cuttom and tra¬ 
dition as an important “social factor” in the maintenance of soda! 
order. 

Orgame solidarity, on the other hand, is peculiar to het e rogeneous, 
complw societies, such as are to be found in Western Europe. Solidar¬ 
ity is no longer based on the existence of a body of moral rules common 
to everyone but is due to mutual dependence and obligation incurred in 
the performance of special activities. The tranntion from mechanical to 
organic solidarity is brought about by the pressure of population growdi. 
Competition leads to specialiution, which in turn produces a new and 
higgler type of social bond—organic relationdiips. 

At this point Durkheim was confronted with a major dfficulty. 
Because the concept of the collective conscience was developed vndi 
reference to primitive peoples, who are supposedfy noted for dieir like- 
mindedness and the homogeneity of their ^ture, Durkheim was forced 
to assume its absence in the more differentiated cultures. Consequent^, 
social order could no longer be traced to the social factor in the form 
of common moral elements, but had to be explained in terms of mutual 
interdependence resulting from the division of labor.* Because of the 
emphasis on the contractual nature of such relationships, this brought 
Durkheim perilously near the position of those he so severely criticized. 
What h^i^ed here was that he attempted to pursue two problems 
sunuhaneously. He was trying to account for social order and at the 
same time explain social differentiation. The two problems were in¬ 
compatible. 

Seemingly unaware of it at the time, Durkheim hit upon a way out 
of the difficulty in his discussion of the secondary causes of the de¬ 
velopment of the division of labor.* In the original account of the divi¬ 
sion of labor he had appealed to population pressure as the primary 
cause.' This had only served to intensify competition and account for 
the differentiation of society. But differentiation was not the funda¬ 
mental problem. The common moral element in society was primary 
in his thinking, and the division of labor was of interest only as a proc¬ 
ess giving rise to a new unifying bond. In the analysis of secondary 
factors, however, differentiation is not the only process going on. Ac- 
compan 3 ring it is the progressive abstraction of moral rules. The break- 

' Cf Parions, op. ctt., pp. 319. ff 

* The DMsia» of Labor, Bo^ II, Chap. 3. 

*Ibid, Book II, Chap. 2. 
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down of tradition and tltt inteniification of mobility aenre to change 
the form or content of the collective conacienoe. In abort, inatead of 
diaappearing, the common moral element, the non-contractual factor, 
peraiata and, by diang^ its form through a proceaa of abstraction, 
adapts itself to the new circumstances. If Durkheim found himself in 
difficulty, he did not abandon bis original empirical data but sought to 
modify his theoretical positimi. This be attempted in his second major 
publication, Les rigles dt la nUthode sodologique (1895). 

The point of departure in Les ri^s de la mithode sodologique 
was precisely the same as that of De la divition du travail soeud. In 
both instances that which was of primary concern was the common 
modes of thought and action which seemed to provide the key to a well- 
ordered social life. There was, however, this important difference. In 
the first case, the common ways of acting and thinking were related 
directly to the problem of social order. As such, there was no issue 
concerning their metai^ysical status. But, in the methodological treatise 
these cmnmon moral elements were only indirect)^ so related. Now 
their importance was due to their being tte object-matter of a scientific 
disdiffine. As a result of this shift in focus, the collective conscience 
no longer constitutes an answer to a problem but was something to be 
explained and accounted for. 

Thus freed frcxn the restrictions imposed upon it by the problem 
of social order, the concept of the collective consdence could now be 
modified to meet the needs of theoretical consistency. Henceforth, the 
direction taken by Duricheim in his analysis of the social factor was 
determined by the tenets of natural science. The prindple that social 
facts must be treated as things and that they must be identified and 
defined by characteristics peculiar to them meant that the collective con¬ 
science had to be given an independent existence. It could no longer be 
tied to individuals and looked upon as a body of ideas common to each 
member of the group. The dictates of positivism had forced a sharp 
cleavage between social facts and their individual manifestations. Now, 
this way of envisaging the collective conscience fitted in closely with the 
notion of indetermination and abstraction as developed in the latter part 
of the De la dwidou du travail sodal. Further, the criteria of exterior¬ 
ity and constraint, which originally were used to describe the controlling 
power of common ideas, now became evidence of the autonomy of the 
collective consdence. 
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It ia clear, that Durkheim’a effort to clarify the nature of the 
•odal factor by giving it a methodological orientation bad two major 
results. In the first place, it divorced the collective CQnscience from the 
problem of social order. Secondly, it modified the collective conscience 
so that it became a unique and autonomous entity independent of indi¬ 
viduals. What had been evidence of a social factor became an argument 
as to the nature of social facts. The question, then, was: How is the 
new concept of the collective conscience to be applied to the concrete 
facts of order and disorder? 

In Le suicide (1897), Durkheim returned to a direct consideration 
of social order and began, not with the social factor as such, but vrith 
a particular phenomenon to be accounted for, suicide rates. Now, 
Durkheim had as a guide the theory of the collective conscience as 
developed in the Les rigles de la mithode sociologiqtfe. The concept of 
the collective conscience as a body of ideas held in common was satis¬ 
factory when inquiry was limited to primitive peoples, but was not ap¬ 
plicable to present-day societies displaying a heterogeneity of thought 
and action. Because the study of suicide was limited to complex 
societies, it was necessary to find another way to explain the uniformi¬ 
ties evidenced by suicide rates. Consequently, the view of the collective 
conscience as an independent entity capable of exercising constraint 
over individuals, as a super-individual force or agency, was acceptable. 

The theory of both altruistic and egoistic suicide was that there is a 
group pressure or collective force which determines the ratio of suicides. 
In the case of altruistic suicide, the individual is subordinate to the 
interests of the group to the extent that his life counts for little. Ego¬ 
istic suicide, in contrast, results from the isolation of the individual 
from collective life. Because ends become personal rather than social, 
the individual has nothing to live for. In both instances the collective 
conscience is an entity dominating or failing to dominate individual 
conduct. 

The reader of Le suicide cannot help feeling that Durkheim was 
having trouble making his empirical data fit his theoretical explanation. 
In each of the illustrations given, the individual who ends his own life 
was facing a personal crisis. In altruistic suicide it was the loss of 
one’s husband, old age, a military reprimand, or failure in some under¬ 
taking. Apparently ^ere are two variables in the suicide equation. If 
the individual commits suicide because of the collective conscience, it is 
only because he finds himself in a distressing situation. Otherwise, he 
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would not do so. In egoistic suicide the importance of crises is even 
greater. Individuals placed in a situation where thqr are not supported 
by a strong collective life are not able to cope with emergencies. If 
there are no crises, there would be no need of a strong collective con¬ 
science. The difference between these two variables is that one focuses 
on the group, the other on the individual. Because Durkhdm main¬ 
tained a strict separation between the collective conscience and the in¬ 
dividual, he was not able to include both variables in one explanation.* 

Though Durkheim treated "suicide anomique” as a third Qrpe of 
suicide, it seemingly arose in his mind out of his discussion of egoistic 
suicide. In both instances the really important factor was individuation 
and the absence of collective ideas. In egoistic suicide it was the sqiara- 
tion of the individual from a strong collective life and the lack of self- 
sufiBciency. In anomic suicide the important factor was the absence, for 
a given group of people during a particular period, of life goals. Even 
though Durkheim would have insisted that this lack of ends is due to 
the weakness of the collective conscience, the emphasis here was on the 
individual and his personal situation. The importance of this restate¬ 
ment of facts is that Durkheim’s analysis no longer depended upon the 
assumption of a psychological entity with its qualities of exteriority and 
constraining power. By implication, social order is due, then, to the 
existence of a body of accepted and recognized ideas common to the 
members of the group. Durkheim is at precisely the point from which 
he started. 

Although the conclusions arrived at through the analysis of anomic 
suicide were attractive to Durkheim, he could not see his way clear 
immediately to follow them up. It would have meant the abandoning 
of the idea of a collective conscience as an entity, which was at the time 
too valuable a theoretical principle to sacrifice. As a consequence, 
Durkheim returned, in "Representations individuelles et representations 
collectives” (1898), to the question of the nature of the social bond. 
In a final effort to reconcile the idea of a collective mind with the facts 
of order and disorder, he drew a companson between the individual 
mind and the collective mind. Though this gave a rational support to 
his contentions, it failed to provide any further clue as to the nature of 
the social factor other than to emphasize the importance of common 

'An excellent analyui of Durkheiin’s confusion as to what is meant by 
“individual” is made by Harry Alpert, BmUe Durkhetm <md Hit Sociology (New 
York, 1939), pp. 
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ends or goals in human conduct The a b s e nce of this type of ai|n*nient 
in his subsequent writings indicates that he himself lost faith in its 
possibilities. This left him with common moral elements as the sde 
basis of social order. 

The question arises at this point as to why it was that Dutkhdm 
emerged, after so long a period, with approximately the same point of 
view as that with which he started. The reasons are not far to sedc. 
In the first place, Durkheim began with the assumption that social order 
is made possible by the existence of a body of common and accepted 
modes of thought and action. It is true tl^ initial idea was founded 
in observation. Nevertheless, because he immediately attempted to 
establish his contention by argument and illustration, he could not get 
beyond his starting point 

Secondly, the fact that Durkheim approached the problem of social 
order through a criticism of orthodox economic theory involved him in 
the problem of social differentiation. Because he rejected the principk 
of the mutual advantage of exchange, he was obligated to provide an 
alternative account This forced him to seek the source of social order 
in nm-individual or non-contractual elements. Finally, on account of 
a confusion as to what ccmstitutes the individual, he arrived at the 
notion of a collective conscience. This all amounted to a digres^on and 
operated temporarily to separate his inquiry from the problem of order. 
When, however, the idea of the coUe^ve conscience was finally die* 
carded or minimised, the digresuon ended and Durkheim was ri^t 
back where he started. Had he not followed his argument by elimina* 
tion he might have avoided much of his trouble. 

When Durkheim turned to the study of religious phenomena, it was, 
then, to pursue his interest in the common moral element. In this 
respect. Let formes iUmentaires de la vie religieuse (1912) corres¬ 
ponded to the De la ditvision du travail social. There was, however, 
the following difference. In the earlier work the existence of **common 
ways of actmg, thinking and feeling” was taken as given. Even their 
compulsiveness was accepted as a cmisequence of their generality. In 
L>es formes ilimentaires de la vie religieuse the orientation was less 
critic^, and Durkheim was able to proceed immediately to the question 
of the source of the common moral elements in the form of religious 
beliefs and particularly to their compulsive character. Prom the very 
bqpnning of Durkheim’s thou^t, this had been the real probleoL 
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When Durkheim defined religiouB beliefs in tenns of their lacred- 
nesi^ he thereby transferred the elements of force from the ideas them¬ 
selves to the attitude of the individuals accepting them. Because people 
feel obligated to accept and abide by the reUgioua beliefs and practices, 
the question of exteriority becomes unimportant Collective representa¬ 
tions are now resident in the minds of individuals, and their existence 
does not presuppose an abstract entity. 

The most important principle developed in the study of religious 
beliefs was that which traced the element of respect to the gathering 
together of individuals and the resulting emotional or spiritual experi¬ 
ence. The mutual stimulation and excitation arising from association 
became the means by which certain acts and beliefs became sacred and 
hence obligatory. This was an important step in Durkhum's reasoning, 
for it meant that the synthesis argument was no longer essential 

The observations and insights embodied in the sociological work 
of Emile Durkheim represent a distinct advance over the thought of 
his day and justly provoke serious consideration today. In conclusion 
it is appropriate to summarize the major contributions of Durkheim's 
thought to the problem of social order: 

1. Durkheim offered a searching criticism of indiridualistic utilitari¬ 
anism, a major thread of modem thought 

2. Durkheim recognized the importance of the stable and unchang¬ 
ing aspects of culture, and his studies represent one of the most ex¬ 
tensive efforts ever made to work out a satisfactory methodological 
approach to the non-changing aspects of human relationdiips. 

3. At a time when individual failure wis traced either to immorality 
or ignorance of the individual or to the form of government, Durkheim 

in the concept of anomie the interrelations of personal and 
social disorganization. 

4. No one has seen more clearly than Durkheim the sodal conse¬ 
quences of the rapid individuation that has taken place in recent cen¬ 
turies. It is to his credit to have pointed to the ever-increasing number 
of persons who have no place in the group and hence are not subject 
to the usual controls of the group. The importance of this social isola¬ 
tion of individuals for the problem of social order can hardly ever be 
overestimated. 



THE DEMOCRATIC IDEOLOGY OF THE SOCIOLOGISTS 
WARD AND COOLEY 

Elton P. Guthrie 
Unmrtity of WatKngton 

Students of the Marxist system of thou^t are famiUar with its 
theory of ideology. For Marx, it was an essential jAase of historical 
materialism, wherein the knowledge and attitudes produced by any 
social epoch is viewed as being ultimately conditioned the productive 
forces. The democratic ideas contained within the writings of the two 
American sociologists, Lester P. Ward (1841-1913) and Cha r les 
Horton Cooley (1864-1929), furnish excellent material for ideological 
analysis. They also reveal interesting conceptions touching on two 
proximate periods in the history of American democracy, as this history 
is reflected in the thought of men who were outstanding representatives 
of the discipline known as sociology. A discussion from this standpoint 
constitutes the purpose of the present paper. 

Of primary significance is the fact that both Ward and Cooley took 
a distinctly environmentalist, as distingnished from an hereditarian, 
position. Ward viewed the environment in the form of "opposition" 
which must be "artificially," as he said, overcome. Cooley, on the con¬ 
trary, viewed environment more in the sense of its being a facilitator. 
Both men were also equalitarians. Ward’s expression of this pnnciple 
appeared mainly in his contentions as to the equal mental capacity of 
races, the sexes, and social classes. Cooley placed his emphasis upon 
the shrewdness of the common man; in fact, he regarded the humbler 
classes to be superior, in that they were more broadly human; the more 
"successful," he thought, were likely to be entangled in wealth and 
formalism. He wrote, "It is better to have the hand subdued to what 
it works with than the soul; and the mechanic who sells to the times 
only his ten hours a day of muscular work is perhaps more free to 
think humanly the rest of the time than his employer."* Ward appar¬ 
ent had less respect for the lower class, but he was deeply concerned 
about them and held that they could be trained out of their condition: 
“The lower classes are so unintelligent, maladroit, unorganized, and 
generally inefficient that they cannot formulate a rational demand, and 
have no idea how to proceed m the effort to secure what they want."' 

^Sonal OrganMotion (New York, 1925), pp. 14(M1. 

* Applied Sociology (New York, 1906), p. 93 
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These ideas suggest the democratic spirit of the men, and at the 
same time they indicate the sensing of the inadequacy of existing de¬ 
mocracy. Both lived under the nation’s achieved political democracy, 
but also observed the inequalities which were being perpetuated by it; 
both, therefore, argued for a kind of social democracy. The circum¬ 
stances for their taking this stand lay in the fact that they were writing 
within a relatively mature phase of the development of democratic 
forms of social organization and ideology. Contrast, for example, their 
regard for the masses with the attitude of Voltaire, who lived before 
the fruition of bourgeois democracy but was a chief harbinger of it 
In this light, it is significant that VoUaire neither looked to the masses 
nor trusted them; on the contrary, he openly expressed his contempt 
for them. L,ater, and in a different setting, Adam Smith served the 
bourgeois movement with the doctrine of taissee-foife. Ward and 
Cooley shared with these earlier ideologists their antagonism for vested 
authority, but were impelled to go beyond them in several respects. The 
first of these was their sympathy for the masses; the second concerns 
the question of Iwsea-faire. Ward made a particular attack upon that 
school and was able to point out that the very defense of it mvolved 
the "admission of the efficiency of effort.’’* He also exhibited much 
more sagacity than some of our own contemporaries in suggesting that 
laissex-faire has no influence on men "when it conflicts with their in¬ 
terests.” Likewise, Cooley, though defending freedom, argued that 
there could be no freedom without control. 

Although they rejected this bourgeois economic doctrine. Ward and 
Cooley at the same time exhibited certain other qualities of the hberal- 
ist ideology; consider, for example, their ideas on government. Ward 
said, "Whatever may be the future of government as an active progres¬ 
sive agent, it certainly has not proved such in the past.” On the same 
subject he continued to say that "in restricting liberty it has reduced 
the amount of possible enjoyment, and justly earned ^e title so freely 
applied to it of a ‘necessary evil.’ ” Furthermore, "Governments always 
institute themselves; they never wait to be instituted. They always 
emanate from the few seeking protection.” Ward thought that whatever 
progress has taken place in government has been due to the resistance 
of the people, not to the sense of justice of their governors. In sum, 
government was "fundamentally a necessity” but also a "powerful in- 


*Ibid„ p. 14. 
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fluence in direct hostility to human progress.”* Coolqr said of govern¬ 
ment, that . . because it is the most ancient and elaborate machine 
we have, it is q>t to be too mechanical, too rigid, too costfy and un- 
human. As the most institutional of institutions it has a certain tendr 
ency toward formalism, and is objectionable on grounds of red-tape, 
lack of economy and remoteness from the fresher needs of the 
people.”' Both men are thus seen to have reacted against government 
as a sort of survival of autocratic forms. 

In attacking the economic problems of democracy. Ward and Cooley 
touched on labor unions, public ownership, and socialism. As a solution 
they each envisioned a type of industrial democracy. Concerning labor 
unions Ward wrote that they should have the "hearty support ... of 
sjmpathetic persons.” He also recognized that “attempts on the part 
of labor to combine against capital are usually suppressed by the armed 
force of the state,”* whereas combination on the part of capital is 
taken for granted. Cooley seems to have had a more sympathetic view 
of labor than Ward and regarded the unions as favorable media for the 
development of democratic group sentiments and discipline. 

In their approach to the other economic questions, both of these 
men stood in favor of public ownership. Ward argued, for example, 
that "whatever the state does is usually better, if not more economically, 
done than what is done by individuals.”^ On the question of socialism, 
Cooley aimed to show that such sentiments are, among other things, 
manifestations of the democratic aspirations of peoples; they are ex¬ 
pressions of the national family feeling and bonds of a common life, 
and, thereby, enlargements of what he called the "primary group” senti¬ 
ments. But neither of these authors regarded socialism as necessary for 
the extension of democracy. Like Voltaire, who wanted to apply his 
rationalist conceptions in the interest of a thin layer of the middle class 
but not extend its benefits to the masses, Ward and Cooley went only 
so far in their democratic liberalism, and would go no further. Let us 
illustrate their attitudes in this respect: Marxian socialism, for example, 
posits as its basis "historical materialism,” in which the economic forces 
of production are regarded as the ultimate determiners of social change. 
This is the essence of the materialist conception of history. Ward, too, 

*DyHttmie Sociology (New York, 1897), II, patsim, pp. 216-27. 

' Op. at , a 404. 

‘Psychic Factors in Ctvtlitalion (Boston, 1893), p. 264. 

'Dynasmc Sociology, II, p. 582, 
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was a materialist, so far as the natural order of things was concerned; 
but when dealing with the question of causation in the social realm, he 
turned into something of an idealist. This led him to state that, although 
"economic impulses" precede the ideas, a "purely econonuc interpreta¬ 
tion of history is utterly inadequate.”* In this vein he continued, “Ideas 

... really make, lead, and move the world, and_ if mankind can only 

be put into the right mental attitude economic conditions and all else 
can be safely left to take care of themselves."* Cooley, likewise, re¬ 
jected the "economic interpretation" as a denial of the "organic view" 
of society which he held. This view he placed counter to both idealism 
and materialism. He objected to any theory which would make one 
factor ‘more ultimate than others.* No 'so-called factors . . . have any 
real existence apart from a total life in which all share in the same way 
that the members of the body share in the life of the animal organ¬ 
ism.'^* It seems quite evident that neither of these men was aware of 
the Marxian distinction between “economic determinism” and "histori¬ 
cal materialism," and that neither had studied the Marxian system of 
thought. Cooley, in his main sociological works, makes no mention of 
Marx; Ward dismisses him as one concerned with art, not science; in 
fact, he discounts all of the socialist arguments as largely "pure theory 
and a priori deduction,An important point for ideological mterpreta- 
tion which might explain these attitudes has been well put by Mr. Laski, 
namely, that ideas are often "dismissed less because they have been 
examined than because their premises are outside the environment they 
seek to penetrate." 

In line with the attitudes relating to socialism, it is significant, too, 
that in spite of sympathy felt for the underprivileged classes. Ward 
and Cooley would stop short of anything like revolution as a means of 
emancipation. Both favored the conception that social changes are 
naturally gradual, not cataclysmic Their ideology was anti-revolution- 
ary, class conciliatory, and gradualist. Ward wanted to improve the 
condition of the lower class through education and his "sociocratic" 
scheme of government; Cooley thought this could be accomplished by 
encouraging the working-out of the human nature sentiments. Ward, 
as seen above, sounded as radical as an Engels when he spoke about 

* Applied Sociology, p 48, 

*lbid, p 49 (Italics mine.) 

* Op. eit., p. 255, footnote. 

^Psychie Paetori, p 330. 
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government; but in another place he 8 a 3 r 8 , “Sociocracy . .. will not be 
so radical as to require a revolution.”^* Likewise, as a counter to class 
conflict, Cooley wrote, “The feeling between classes will not be yery 
bitter so long as the ideal of service is present in all and mutually 
recognized. And it is the tendency of the democratic spirit... to raise 
this ideal above all others and make it a common standard of con¬ 
duct.”** He held that class-consciousness should be thought of neither 
as bad, nor as a means by which to “gird ourselves for the class-strug¬ 
gle. . . . Class loyalty in the pursuit of right ends is good ; but like all 
such sentiments it should be subordmate to a broad justice and kind¬ 
ness.”** Cooley was so fervently desirous of a society characterized by 
“organic” harmony that he saw any conflict as antagonistic to that end. 
The evidence presented up to this point offers ample proof that these 
men, when it came to reform, were little else than idealists in so far 
as their conceptions as to the means of implementing social change were 
concerned. 

Though Ward and Cooley exhibit these striking similarities with 
respect to their pohtico-economic thought, it should be noted that they 
part company with respect to theoretical interpretation. Both adopted 
the rationalist-intellectualist standard, but Ward’s rationalism was tem¬ 
pered very deflnitely by a natural science outlook of the materialist- 
environmentalist variety; Cooley's, however, was more of the Hegelian 
romantic type of rationalism. Consequently, Ward was led to advocate 
something which seemed to be almost the imposition of democracy by 
means of education, whereas Cooley viewed democracy as working it¬ 
self out, under conditions especially offered by modem means of com¬ 
munication. 

To trace these lines of reasoning adequately, it is necessary to em¬ 
phasize the part which the “orgamc” theory of society** played in 
Cooley’s conception of democracy. It is within this frame that he deals 
with the part played by discussion in the formation of public opinion, 
the expression of the “public will,” and the relation between the indi- 

^Ibid, p. 324 

*Of, cit, p. 302 

"Of. at. p. 24Z 

"Hill “organic” theory muit not be confused with the so-called organic 
analogy, or “organismic” view, as put by Herbert Spencer and others Cooley 
wai apparently quite unaware of the fact that Marx, following Hegel, had also 
preimted an ornnic interpretation of the social proceis. For Marx, uc phases 
of history and the foundation and luper-itructure of lodety were regarded as 
dialectically related and inter-dependent This fact differentiated historical 
materialian” from limple "economic determiniim.” 
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vidual and the group. Turning to Ward, we find that, on the one hand, 
his anxiety for reform led to the essentially paternalistic plan for social 
control through education—a type of control similar in form to his 
predecessor Comte’s scheme for imposing "social order” means of 
his positivist "religion of humamty.” On the other hand. Ward’s 
naturalistic empiricism plus his liberahst philosophy made a sociological 
nominalist of him; therefore he held that ideas, to be socially effective, 
must be possessed by each mind equally. Cooley opposed such views, 
showing that public will and public opinion are no mere summation of 
individual opinions, but "an organization, a cooperative product of com¬ 
munication and reciprocal influence.” The quality of opinion is de¬ 
termined by the naturally good judgment shown by people in choosing 
their leadership. Group opinion is always better than the mere average 
of the opinions of individuals; in fact, it is most natural for the opinion 
of the best thinker to become the opinion of the group. Thus Cooley 
explicitly opposed nominalism, but also avoided the errors of sociologi¬ 
cal realists who explained group phenomena in terms of such mystical 
conceptions as the "social mind.” Also, whereas Ward’s view of social 
control was a rather mechanical one, Cooley made definite and repeated 
criticisms of mechanical forms of control as oppressive. Group unity 
or solidarity, he thought, must be achieved through spontaneous human 
association—not by the imposition of repressive, mechanical, or "un- 
organic” restrictions, 

There are a few odds and ends which should be mentioned as being 
significant for this comparison. As regards the purpose of knowledge, 
both Ward and Cooley held that truth should be pursued for its utility, 
not as an end in itself. Both mentioned the importance of historical 
data for social understanding, yet neither revealed much sense of his¬ 
torical perspective; their works were typically non-historical in view¬ 
point. Finally, of significance for ideological considerations, is the fact 
that both writers supported the idea of progress. Ward was the more 
optimistic, perhaps because more embedded within the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury ; although an emanator of the scientific spirit, he was utopian at 
heart. Cooley seems a little less unduly confident but gives no favor to 
doom. Both men judged progress in terms of the fuller realization of 
human qualities. Ward wanted to measure progress hedonistically, in 
terms of happiness; for Cooley it was a matter of the fuller expression 
of the qualities of human nature, to be made possible by an "organic 
freedom,” obtained through the medium of communication. These goals 
and valuations place Ward and Cooley outside the orbit of those mod- 
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erns who hold that value-judgments can be elitninated from social sci¬ 
ence and who think that they themselves are avmding them. 

The foregoing analysis should serve two putposes: (1) it pmnts to 
the predominant characterizing feature of the thou^t of two outstand¬ 
ing figures in the history of American sociology, in fact, to a prevalent 
equalitarian-environmentalist temper of the sodological discipline, and 
(2) it stresses the importance of considering social theory in its his¬ 
torical and ideological perspectives. This first item, sodology has not 
always been self-conscious enou^ to recognize. With respect to the 
second, also, American sociology, being so young and unconcerned with 
epistemological premises, has faifed to take cognizance of itself. Of 
late, such problems have been attacked through the IVissenssosiotogie 
of Karl Mannheim,** but they were quite fully recognized as early as 
1846 by Marx and Engels,*' from whcnn Maimheim has borrowed Us 
point of departure. Some consideration of early contributors to social 
thought has been made from the standpUnt of conditioning by their 
times, but current theories are seldom subjected to this type of exami¬ 
nation. It would be well for sodologists to consider the accrued know¬ 
ledge wUch constitutes their disdpline, in its ideological aspects, and to 
study social theory and evaluate current methodology in this light It 
must be recognized, for example, what part the sodal heritage of the 
discipline plays in making for the currently popular conception of soci¬ 
ology as being "free from bias” in the sense of a "pure reason, untram¬ 
meled by the outer world.” The (ideologically) objectionable theories 
are rejected as "impure” without consciousness as to the real reasons 
for their rejection. The social heritage of American sociology has been 
predominantly that of American democratic idealism. In so far as the 
shift has more recently been away from those ideals and practices in the 
world today, sociological theory has shown a tendency to take flight into 
other channels of emphasis or to definitely adopt other positions. Such 
positions are usually advanced with no apparent self-recognition or ad¬ 
mission of the basis for their defense. Recognition of these facts is 
extremely important in seeking to construct a valid theory of social 
processes. It is also important with reference to the problem of whether 
soda! science is to be a positive and conscious tool for human adjust¬ 
ment or merely a body of academic deadwood and force for social 
inertia.** 

"Ideology and Utopia, Mew Yorlc 1936 

"German Ideology, New York, IW. 

"The analysis of the conditions giving rise to these ideologies, which was 
a part of the paper as read before the Soacty, Is here omitted for ladc of space. 



CERTAINI SOCIAL PROCESSES AMONG SOCIAL 
WELFARE AGENCIES 

Sahuel Haig Jameson 
Vimtrnty of Oregon 

Anumg the many organizations functioning in contemporaneous 
culture, the role played by the philanthroiuc oiganizadons has been 
somewhat relegated to the background. With the ever-widening class 
distinction which separates people into a small coterie of owners and 
the motley mass of the disinherited, the significance of assuaging agen¬ 
cies becmnes ^>parent. In both early and modem history, welfare 
agencies have functioned as mediators between the eager or reluctant 
recipients and the exhibitionistic, conscious-stricken, or idealistic donors. 
Private agencies of many descriptions have cropped out in recent years 
in order to interpret the donors to the recipients, and vice versa. As 
such they have served as excellent social lubricants, and in ahnost every 
community they still endeavor to reduce otherwise inevitable and un¬ 
pleasant friction. 

After a study of 106 social welfare agencies, both local and national, 
it was concluded that they pass throu|^ a definite life cycle. They 
qprout in favorable social soils, develc^ by rendering specific services, 
identify themselves with the community, and sooner or later disappear 
either throu^ complete modification or extreme uselessness. This 
seemingly fatalistic outlook for their future does not make them less 
important in our culture; on the contrary, it adds to their dynamic 
vitality, because each one must prepare and maintain a niche for itself 
in order to exist 

Status is the most cherished possession of human beings and their 
aggregates. All the motley variety of groups in contemporaneous cul¬ 
ture, like individual persons, live in a status-bound milieu. They re¬ 
spond directly or indirectly to stimuli and thus raise or lower their 
status. Similarly, social welfare agencies, whether private or public, 
are very complex units of activity. They exist, strive, and die by inter¬ 
acting with each other, and through such interactions they find their 
respective status. No single welfare agency has ever enjoyed an unin¬ 
terrupted assignment of most desirable status. In certain respects and 
at certain stages some gain high recognition, but the gained position or 
standing is not always retained. In fact, in many instances loss of 
status is more ^>parent. Consequent^, social welfare agencies become 
excee d ingly dynamic realities. Each agency, irrespective of its particu¬ 
lar reaction to the specific criteria of status, seeks, struggles for, gains, 
loses, or maintains status by defining the situation always in an organ!- 
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zational milieu. The gestalt considered is threefold: (1) that of similar 
organizations engaged within the same field, (2) that of different agen¬ 
cies within the range of general social welfare, and (3) that of similar 
and varied agencies withm the community at large. With regard to 
each of these three situations, every agency offers specific reaction 
patterns—all in the name of gaining or retaining desirable status or 
else of regaining a lost status. Within the range of their attempts in 
this direction certain well-differentiated unorthodox social processes 
are evidenced 

Though each social welfare agency is distinct from every other 
agency, certain elements are common to all of them. As a result of 
interaction among these agencies, through the phenomenon of status 
definite causal relationships are established. Each agency acts and 
interacts with other agencies as a distinct unit. Even if they work 
within the same field and more or less for the realization of similar 
ends, sociologically speaking, they reveal certain modes of behavior 
which repeat themselves over and over again. This tendency toward 
the recurrence of definite behavior patterns is responsible for the de¬ 
duction of special processes operating within the realm of the social 
welfare organizations. Although recurrent characteristic changes oper¬ 
ating among the agencies are many-fold, only three major ones com¬ 
mon to all are briefly treated here: (1) organizational emerging, (2) 
functional striving, and (3) societal becoming. 

OrgoHuational Emerging: The analysis of the genesis of a welfare 
agency will disclose that it came into being, like any other new creation, 
out of certain pre-existing conditions. The Salvation Army as a soul¬ 
saving device, the Boy Scouts of America as a character-building 
unit, the Child Guidance Clinic as a preventive agency in the field of 
behavior problems, the St. Vincent de Paul Society as a means to 
assist the needy, the National Tuberculosis Association as an agency to 
relieve the sufferers from the ravages of the so-called white plague, the 
Travelers’ Aid Society to serve the needs of those gone astray, once 
were not. None of ^em made their appearance during the Middle 
Ages, nor did the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries offer opportuni¬ 
ties for their rise; but now they are bona fide, nationally and locally 
recognized agencies serving individual and collective ne^s. No one 
can mistake these organizations for other agencies; none can ignore 
them. 

How did these and similar agencies within the field of social wel¬ 
fare come into being? Without going into the ramifications of the 
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prooeu, aw may say that eo^ogical, religious, profesrional, economic, 
educa t io n al, and a multiplicity of other social factors paved the way for 
their genesis. For illustratioo we may take the Orthopaedic Foundation 
as an independent activity-unit. VS^en the idea of an Orthopae<Uc 
hospital dawned in the mind of a physician, the Orthopaedic Founda¬ 
tion did not crop out as a tangible reality. The stored-up sentiments of 
the members of a Bible class in a Congr^ational church, the yearnings 
of a childless and lonely widow, the clash of personalities in a clinic 
operated by the University, the ambitions of a young surgeon, the rapid 
accumulation of wealth by certain real estate men and industrialists 
within the same city, the development of humanitarian impulses in an 
impersonalized business man, all contributed their respective share here 
and there, gradual!^ but persistently. The coordination of these factors 
brought forth the idea of the incorporation of a new social welfare 
agency in a city already harboring and maintaining several other wel¬ 
fare organizations. Tlw Orthopaedic Foundation was new only in 
content and organization. Out of its interactions within the organiza¬ 
tional milieu the new agency adopted behavior patterns distinct in some 
particulars but common to a special type of social welfare activity unit 
then existing within the same social envirounent The important fact 
is that this Foundation emerged as a new organization and thereafter 
became a social fact. 

The rise of these organizations reveals a characteristic recurrence 
of a social phenomenon which may be termed organuational emerging. 
Welfare agencies emerge out of the sodal setting and become distinct 
units within the social welfare aganizational milieu. Their reality can¬ 
not be questioned. Their existence exposes a history of causal relation¬ 
ships in terms of concrete social interactions. After the stimulation of 
the social situation has brought about its emergence, the newly emerged 
agency calls the attention of other organizations to its presence. 

As it appears, the organizational emerging process is going on 
gradually in the life of a given social group. With respect to behavior, 
however, it is a reality only after the agency shows itself as an inde¬ 
pendent unit with a fairly new content and structure. There is not a 
single welfare agency which may be considered an exception to this 
fundamental, ever-recurring process within the social set-up. 

Functional Strivings: "Use and wont,” says W. G. Sumner, "are 
products and results. They had antecedents. It is only by analysis and 
inference that we can form any conception of the ‘beginning* which 
we are always so eager to find.'*^ Truly, all social welfare agencies 


‘William Graham Sumner, Folkways (Boston; Ginn k Company, 1906), pA 
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have had their antecedents in the culture history of a given community. 
But as independent, distinct, and variant forms of organisations they 
emerged out of a fertile social soil virtue of interactions and con¬ 
sequent coordinations. Though we may agree vrith Sumner that "all 
origins are lost in mystery,”* we get a glimpse of deSnite causal rela¬ 
tionships in the emerging of a social welfare agency. 

As stated, an agency does not emerge out of nothingness. Neither 
does it come into a vacuum. As a new agency the Orthopaedic Founda¬ 
tion, for instance, implies an actuality, an organizational life which has 
to be preserved. Its entrance into the held disturbs the existing balance 
among other organizations. As a new corporation the Foundation en¬ 
counters the problem of self-maintenance. Generally we are inclined 
to take self-maintenance as merely biological, but the analysis of the 
life history of any organization or corporation shows that it has its 
social counterpart. That the Orthopaedic Foundation’s emergence is 
an intrusion into the organizational miheu does not obviate the problem 
of self-maintenance; on the contrary, it is accentuated. The Ortho¬ 
paedic Foundation has to struggle to keep itself within the organiza¬ 
tional setting. As a newcomer it is assigned a status. At first the 
assigned status is not necessarily hij^, because very few of the execu¬ 
tives and board members of other welfare agencies know much about 
its ability to carry on the assumed functions adequately. But gradual 
gain of status convinces the incoming agency that its retainment is 
indispensable. 

Taking a gospel mission as an illustration, one may see two sets of 
factors, external and internal, which aid its gaining of status. In one 
of our metropolitan areas a rescue mission as a newly emerged agency 
strove for internal harmony and balance. Every effort was made to 
guard against the possible disintegration of its constituents. Unity of 
sentiment, objectives, and methods was promulgated which ultimately 
became incorporated in the constitution and the by-laws of this mission. 
Certain undesirable workers, hke the dissatisfied and the critically in¬ 
clined, were weeded out In order to establish a strong feeling of unity 
among the board members, the leader of the mission and the workers 
increased the dosage of their ethical and religious presentations. Thus 
the mission, as a unit, exhibited a continuous striving. 

But the mission’s struggles are not concerned only with the preser¬ 
vation of internal consensus. External conditions necessitate other 

Ubid., p. 7 
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modes of behavior. Certainly its emergence was an intrunon into the 
theater of social-release type organizations. Therefore, figuratively 
speaking, the rescue mission stepped on the toes of the Salvation Army, 
the Volunteers of America, the Christian and Industrial Mission, the 
Good Win Society, and many others engaged m this type of work. It 
had to struggle with and ogoittst these missions in order to secure its 
proper place in the eyes of the contributing public. Working within 
the same field, it inevitably aroused conflict situations which could be 
met only by struggling. Thus appeared inter- and intra-agency com¬ 
petitive strivings. No social welfare agency ever escapes such pre- 
dicamoits. 

The struggling of an organization for its life is not a temporary or 
periodic affair. Striving to gain and retain status demands constant 
endeavor. Struggling drives antithetical units to cooperation. The desire 
to seek the good will of others fosters social synergy. Consequently, 
we may be warranted in suggesting that the second characteristic recur¬ 
rent change, as manifested in the life of these welfare agencies, is 
functional strivmg for status. For brevity this process is termed func¬ 
tional striving, because these agencies, without exception, in the dis¬ 
charge of their functions seek self-maintenance, which comes to a large 
extent through the acquisition of high status. 

Societal Becoming'. It is apparent that the development of an or¬ 
ganization can be understood only in relation to the social soil in which 
it originates and wherein it strives for existence. In addition to this, 
social welfare agencies show that striving is neither necessarily system¬ 
atic nor designed. Though an agency subscribes to certain b^vior 
patterns, rigid conformity to them is wanting. External community and 
organizational conditions necessitate corresponding modifications in the 
behavior of a given agency Even the most rigid and inflexible agen¬ 
cies, like the St. Vincent de Paul Society, succumb to innovations in 
the course of time. Often as a result of striving for status, these organ¬ 
izations assume additional functions for which they have neither in¬ 
clination nor the necessary equipment. In the assumption of these new 
functions they feel their way gropingly, tentatively, sometimes experi¬ 
mentally, but more often they plunge m blindly. In discharging these 
duties in order to gain status the life history of welfare agencies dis¬ 
closes the fact that they endeavor to become something which they are 
not; they strive to secure something which they have not; and they at- 
trmpt to retain that which they have acquired. 
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Striving for status implies gradual alterations, changes in the pnr> 
poses, objectives, and me&ods, as wdl as functions of these agendes. 
Every move of an agency gradually reveals the agency to itself and to 
the outside world. Their resprases to the demands of the external 
social welfare organizational environment become recorded and scrutin- 
ized. Their ideals are either approved or frowned upon by the com¬ 
munity. In either alternative, status is assigned to each agency by the 
surrounding groups. 

Through striving and participation in community affurs, tiiese or¬ 
ganizations learn fitneu and appropriateness. Status-seddng being 
based on community approbation, the desire to be an in-group unit 
within the social milieu fosters the we-feding sentiment The ideas 
of solidarity, tmity, professional integrity, and community conscious¬ 
ness become strengthened. Effective participation being a requisite of 
responsibility, certain social duties are assumed. The agencies cannot 
ignore the dominant social values which demand conformity and with¬ 
out which the gain of hi^ stattis would be an impossibility. Situations 
like these necessitate reorganizations and social adaptations. This is 
particularly apparent in locahties where Community Qiests are opera¬ 
tive. The agencies have to adjust themselves to the demands of the 
official directors of the Chest In fact, most subtly thqr are expected to 
support the Chest policies, inasmuch as in many instances the Chest is 
considered to be a community enterprise and no social welfare agen^ 
in such a locality can afford to go against the dictates of the Chest 

Every welfare agency is expected to become part and parcel of the 
community in which it lives. But this community-consciousness on the 
part of the social welfare agencies and the assignment of status to them 
by the community in its turn is not necessarily a spontaneous develc^ 
ment. Diverse experiences, crises, and adverse conditions as well as 
the favorable ones gradually change the attitude of both parties. The 
gain of status in the community welds the agencies to the social en¬ 
vironment at large, and the stronger the bond between the two the 
more indispensable the organization appears to be to the very life of 
the community. It is obvious, therefore, that these social welfare agen¬ 
cies become what they are through interaction with other units in tiie 
community. Whether conscious or unconscious, this tendency to be¬ 
come a part of the community appears as a fundamental characteristic 
of all welfare agencies, which justifies the induction of the third social 
process: societal becoming. 



A STUDY IN THE DETERRENT EFFECT OF 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT* 

Robekt H. Dann 
Oregon State College 

The rival arguments—(1) that capital punishment acts as a de¬ 
terrent and (2) that its deterrent effect is “almost negligible”—should 
be subjected to careful scrutiny. It is proposed to test the validity of 
these assunqttions by setting up a method of measuring deterrence. 
If a satisfactory measure can be found, and if it can be represented 
on a graphic curve, one would expect that the effects of one execu¬ 
tion or a series of executions would stand out as a noticeable skew¬ 
ness in any normal curve that might be established as a homicide rate; 
and further, that this skewness, if it appears, will be in addition to any 
deterrence that might be felt by the general population resulting from 
its knowledge of the existing law. 

The method of measurement has been to collect data on a large 
number of homiddes, with special reference to the dates on which the 
crimes were committed, and to arrange these in such a manner as to 
produce curves that could serve as a measure of the homicide rate. 
The figures were obtained from the dries of Los Angeles, San Fran- 
dsco, Portland, and Seattle, induding the counties in which these 
dties are located. The material covers the years 1920-34, inclusive, 
and consists of a total of 2984 homicides. 

The original search was made in the records of the Coroners' 
Courts in the counties involved. The cases of homicide used here are 
those so defined by the decision of the Court. It must be admitted that 
the higher courts did not always sustain this decision even though 
death was evidently at the hands of some other party. A distinction 
was drawn between a homicide and a murder. With a few exceptions, 
all cases of homicide were extracted from the records.* All cases in 
which death resulted from a shooting by a police officer or posseman 
were included, though they seldom appear m the records of the su- 

' The veriion here printed ii conuderaUy condensed. 

'One notable exce^on was made and die case induded. Accidents on the 
streets, and collisions involving street cars and trains were exduded, as were 
also abortion eases where the patient died. Cases in which a murder was fol¬ 
lowed by a suidde were induded, u diese cases, even ihouilh they never come 
to the attention of the higher courts, are probably murders of a high degree. 
They are cases over whim the death penalty had no influence in the horndde 
ntuatioD. 
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perior courts. The material collected was checked against the records 
of the District Attorney's office to select the cases of murder and man¬ 
slaughter of various degrees. Information on the final disposition of 
the cases was obtained, and the execution records were checked with 
the penitentiaries where the executi(»u took place. 

Of the 2984 cases collected from these sources, there were 1705 in 
which the defendant was alive and known by name to the authorities; 
these were 57 2 per cent of the total. There were an additional 265 
cases, or 8.9 per cent, m which police officers or possemen were the 
defendants, and 160 cases in which the defendant had committed sui- 
ade at the time of the crime, or 5.3 per cent of the cases. The re¬ 
maining 28 per cent, or 854 cases, were without known defendants. 

The first step in the analysis of the material was to set up a base 
line representing the entire year, January 1 to December 31. From 
the begmning to the end of each year, the homicides were accumu¬ 
lated on their respective dates, so that at the end of the year the line 
had ascended in total an amount equal to the number of homicides 
committed during the year. This was done for each year for each 
city, the result being a senes of sixty graphs. In order to shorten the 
base line, the figures were arranged in two-week periods rather than 
by the day. An accumulation of these curves for the fifteen years into 
a single line resulted m what appears to be a badly drawn straight 
line, and a further accumulation for the four areas into a single curve 
showed even less deviation. 

Because population changes may have some effect on figures of 
this sort, the population for each area was calculated, and the inci¬ 
dence of homicides per 100,000 was computed for each year. The 
graphs of these figures showed variations among the years, but the 
averages showed that the larger cities have the greater number of 
homicides in ratio to their population. The average per 100,00 for 
Portland was 4 3, for Seattle 4.6, for San Francisco 6.5, and for lx>s 
Angeles 7 2 The ratio for the consolidated group is approximately 5 
per 100,000 of the population. These figures become the homicide rate 
for the areas involved. 

The next step in the use of these homicide incidence curves was to 
impose on them, in their proper chronological places, the number of 
executions that had occurred "during the period. The executions were, 
of course, of those who had committed their crimes in the districts 
under examination. If executions are effective deterrents, there should 
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appear some skewness in the curves at these points. Certain refine¬ 
ments became necessary in the process, because the total number of 
executions to the total number of homicides was only 1.8 per cent, or 
54 cases. Of these 54 cases, 21 were selected for special study, as it 
was possible to group them for periods of sixty days on either side 
of the execution date and thus practically eliminate influences of other 
executions. Table I presents certain aspects of the data relating to the 
number of homicides and the number of executions in the four areas 
studied. 


Table I 

Fsequencies of Homicides and Executions 


City 

To tat 
number 
of 

homtcidet 

Total 

number 

of 

isec^hons 

Bstcutunu 
selected 
for special 
curves 

Percentage 
of total 
executions 

Percentage 
of tolJ 
homicides 

Los Angeles 

1883 

34 

6 

17 

.003 

San Francisco 

576 

12 

7 

58 

.012 

Portland 

205 

3 

3 

100 

.014 

Seattle 

320 

5 

5 

100 

.015 

Totals 

2984 

54 

21 

38.8 

.07 


The new curves set up for these 120-day periods started with the 
execution date in the middle of the period. The homicides occurring 
in the two 60-day periods, before and after, were then located in their 
proper chronological place and accumulated as before. A careful ex¬ 
amination of the resulting graph failed to show any skewness follow¬ 
ing the executions, unless it be that there were three homicides on the 
execution dates, and a slight increase in homicides after the fiftieth 
day after the events had passed. Table II presents a general view of 
the distribution before and after executions. 


Table II 

Homicides Befobb and After Execution in 21 Selected Cases 


City 

Before 

After 

Total for City 

Los Angeles 

103 

107 

210 

San Francisco 

39 

36 

75 

Portland 

6 

4 

10 

Seattle 

12 

21 

33 

Totals 

160 

168 

328 
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The next step in the analysis was to consolidate all these execution 
curves into one, placing the 21 executions in the center and setting 
the homicides off at spaces of 10 days in accumulations. The poidts 
established by this process formed the basis for a curve that showed 
very little variation from a straight line connecting the two ends and 
passing almost exactly through the point representing dates of the 
executions. When the line representing the "before executions day*’ 
homicides is reversed and projected m the same direction as the "afti^' 
period, the two lines become almost coincident. The conclusion seems 
to be either that the method of measuring is not delicate enough to 
record any evidence of deterrence resulting from a aeries of executions, 
or that capital punishment as now practised has almost no deterrent 
effect on homicide. 



RECENT TRENDS IN MINNESOTA POLITICS* 

Calvim P. Schmid 

Vmvtrnty of WatlrngUm 

Although the political history of the state of Minnesota has been 
dominated by the Republican Party, third-party movements have ex¬ 
erted a powerful influence on Minnesota politics. A series of protest 
movements preceded the development of the Non-Partisan League, 
which spread its influence into Minnesota politics after its capture of 
die Republican party in North Dakota in 1916. The Non-Partisan 
League was the direct source of the Farmer-Labor Party, which won 
its first important victory in 1922 with the election of Hennk Shipstead 
over Senator Frank B. Kellogg by 83,000 votes. The following year 
Magnus Johnson, who had lost the race for governor m 1922 by a 
narrow margin, was elected as a Farmer-Labor candidate to fill the 
Senate seat left vacant by the death of Senator Knute Nelson. 

The gubernatorial election of 1930 was important for the Farmer- 
Labor Party, because it marked the bepnning of an eight-year period 
when that party was in control of the governorship and other import¬ 
ant state offices. In the elections of 1924, 1926, and 1928 the Farmer- 
Labor Party had made strong bids for the governorship but had been 
unsuccessful In 1930, however, Fk^d B. Olson was elected by a 
majority of 74,461 votes (59.3 per cent of all the votes) and a plundKy 
of 183,626 votes over his closest rival, the Republican candidate Ray¬ 
mond P. Chase. A spirit of protest resultmg from the period of eco¬ 
nomic distress was die nuun factor in the Farmer-La^ victory of 
1930, but the brilliant leadership of Olson was likewise important. 

In 1932 Governor Olson was re-elected easily, receivmg 50.6 per 
cent of all the votes. In 1934 the gubernatorial campaign was more 
intense. The deepening economic depression provided the background 
for the campaign struggle; the bloody strikes of truck-drivers in Min¬ 
neapolis and the "radical" platform of the Farmer-Labor Party added 
to the bitterness of the contest. The result was a more pronounced 
cleavage among the electorate and the reduction of Governor Olson’s 
plurality in 1934 by approxunately 50,000 votes. 

* The pajier of which this ii an abstract it part of a chapter of a monographic 
study now in preparation cm PoUheat Movements tn the State of Minnesota. 
Qrateful acknowledpnent is made to the Social Science Research Council for 
asnstance in carrying on this project 
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The Farmer-Labor Party was overwhelmingly victorious in the 
1936 elections, when Elmer A. Benson polled 60.7 per cent of the votes 
for governor. In the spring primaries of that year, however, although 
the entire official slate of the party was nominated, internal dissension 
that had existed for some time withm the Farmer-Labor Party became 
apparent when Magnus Johnson and two other "unofficial” candidates 
fiM for the nomination for governor. 

Governor Olson's death on August 22, 1936, was a tragic blow to 
the Farmer-Labor cause, not only because hia leadership had been in¬ 
dispensable, but also because his death precipitated internal conflicts 
which in 1938 split the Farmer-Labor Party wide open. 

The 1936 election was won on a platform far less radical than that 
of 1934. This platform was a response to political expediency and a 
bid for the conservative rural votes that were lost in 1934. In the 1936 
election only eleven counties out of the 87 gave Benson fewer than 50.0 
per cent of the votes, and forty-four counties gave him more than 60.0 
per cent. The decisive victory of the Farmer-Labor Party in 1936 was 
completely reversed two years later. In 1938 Benson polled only 34.2 
per cent of the 1,132,876 votes cast, whereas his Republican rival, 
Harold E. Stassen, polled 678,839 votes, or 59.9 per cent. 

Both national and state factors were responsible for the overwhelm¬ 
ing defeat of the Farmer-Labor Party in 1938. A deep-running national 
current increased the number of Republican governors, senators, and 
congressmen. Within the state, the Farmer-Labor Party was torn by 
internal revolt when it entered the 1938 campaign. After Benson had 
received official endorsement of the Farmer-Labor convention in Du¬ 
luth, Hjalmer Peterson, who as lieutenant governor had succeeded 
Olson, filed independently for the governorship on the Farmer-Labor 
ticket and after an intense contest was defeated by Benson by the small 
margin of 16,030 votes. After the primaries the breach between Ben¬ 
son and Peterson remained unhealed, and many Peterson workers went 
over to the Republican camp and actively supported Stassen. 

Another important issue within the Farmer-Labor Party was the 
feeling that Commimists had too much influence in the councils of 
the Benson administradon. Both the Peterson supporters of Stassen 
and the Republicans exploited this issue in the campaign. Benson was 
not accused of being a Communist, but of accepting their support. 

*1110 future of the Farmer-Labor Party in Minnesota cannot be 
predicted with any d^^ee of certainty, but the Farmer-Labor Party is 
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not as yet dead. It made a strong showing in the mayoralty elections 
in Minneapolis in 1939, and in the spring of 1940 its labor-endorsed 
candidate was elected mayor of St. Paul by 3,500 votes. In 1940 
Senator Shipstead, the party's strongest vote-getter, is up for re-elec¬ 
tion. If the Fanner-Ivabor Party makes another deal with the Demo¬ 
cratic Party, as it did in 1936, and receives the backing of the Demo¬ 
crats and of Shipstead, it may again be swept into office. A very vital 
question is that of leadership which can iron out the intra-party quar¬ 
reling. At this time it seems that the Parmer-Labor Party will not have 
an easy road to travel. 



MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS SESSIONS OF THE 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PACIFIC 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Held at the State College of Washington, Pullman, and the Univern^ 
of Idaho, Moscow, on December 27-29,1939 

The business session convened at 4:00 r.ic. December 28, President 
Glenn E. Hoover presiding. 

The minutes were read and approved. 

The report of the treasurer was read and accepted. 

Elon H. Moore was asked to report for the Advisory Council He 
presented the Council’s recommendation that a telegram be sent to the 
American Sociological Society requesting a refund on each membership 
from the Pacific Coast area and moved its adoption. The motion was 
seconded by George M. Day. Details of the telegram vrere to be formu¬ 
lated by a committee. (The following telegram was later formulated and 
sent: 

Prejident E. H. Sutherland 
American Sociological Society 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Because of the separation of several thousand miles sdiich makes service of 
program participation in society unavailable to the majority of members on 
the Pacific Coast, the Pacific biological Society requests that at least one 
dollar of each membership from the Pacific area be refunded to it to aid in 
the development of regional services, such as annual meetings and 
publication. 

The Pacific Sociological Society 
Panl H. landis, Secretary) 

Doctor Moore then reported on the work of the Committee on the 
Census, calling attention to items on mobility in the 1940 schedule, 
which represented the attainment of the Committee's major objective. 
(See minutes, 1936.) 

Doctor Moore suggested that the Advisory Council had consid¬ 
ered meeting next year with the Historical Society in Beikeley, pro¬ 
vided the Economists were willing to meet there also. It was moved 
and seconded that the meeting be held in that region if arrangements 
could be made. Motion passed. 

The President and the Advisory Council were authorized to decide 
the place of meeting within the Bay Region. In this connection Mar¬ 
tin H. Neumeyer extended an invitation to the group to meet at 
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the University of Southern California if the above arrangement oouU 
not be worked out. 

Doctor Moore asked that Carl £. Dent rqiort on the work of the 
committee appointed to make nominations and work out a policy for 
publishing the Proceedings of the Pacific Sociological Society. The 
committee consisted of Elon H. Moore and George M. Day, mem¬ 
bers of the Advisory Cotmcil; Paul H. Landis and Glenn E. Hoover, 
ex-officio members of the advisory council; and Carl E. Dent and 
Calvin F. Schmid. 

Professor Dent presented the following nomirutions: 


President: 

Vice President— 

Southern Division; 
Central Division; 
Northern Division; 
Secretary-Treasnrer: 
Members of the Advisory 
Cotmcil; 


Martin H. Neumeyer, University of Southern 
California 

den Carlson, University of Redlands 
J. V. Berreman, Stanford University 
Robert H. Dann, Oregon State College 
Paul H. Landis, State College of Washington 
denn E. Hoover, Mills College 
WUllam C Smith. Linfidd College 


Marvin Schafer moved that the nominations be closed and that 
the secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous ballot in favor of their 
election. Motion carried. 

Professor Dent then reported the following recommendations of 
the Committee: That a committee be set up to make inquiry con¬ 
cerning the possibilities of publishing the proceedings by one of the 
three following methods, preferabty through some press connected 
with an educational institution in the r^on: first, and preferably, the 
publication of the proceedings in a regular college or univerrity aeries; 
second, printing the publication as an independent publication; and 
third, mimeographing the publication independently. 

The following persons were appointed for this committee (it was 
made clear that the committee membcralup was selected to represent 
all schools in the region which had presses): 

Calvin F. Schmid-Acting Chairman 

Bon H. Moore 

Martin H. Neumeyer 

Charlea N. Reynolds 

Carl S. Dent 

The committee was empowered to act within the following limita¬ 
tions: that the Society subsidise publication to the extent of $100, that 
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the publication, if printed, be kept within the limit of 30,000 words, 
and if mimeographed, within the limit of 40,000 words, that at least 
150 copies be printed, and that after the publisher is selected the com¬ 
mittee representative from the mstitution where the press is located 
will automatically become editor of the Proceedings, It was moved by 
Forrest £. LaVioIette that the policy outlined should be followed and 
that the committee nominated should assume full responsibihty. The 
motion was seconded by Doctor Schafer. Motion carried. 

In the general discussion which followed, Forrest £. LaVioIette 
asked whether authors of papers given before the Society would be free 
to publish elsewhere. Doctor Moore suggested that all papers should 
appear m the Proceedings if one is published but that there would be 
no objection to a paper being published elsewhere Calvin F. Schmid 
expressed the opinion that there could be no compulsion. The matter 
was left undecided. 

Doctor Moore moved that the secretary be authonzed to express 
the appreciation of the Society to the State College of Washington 
and the Umversity of Idaho for the courtesy received and to the local 
members of the Society who had made the stay of visiting members 
pleasant. The motion was seconded and passed. 

Meeting adjourned at 4-45 pm. 

Paul H. Landis, Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER, 1939 

The membership of the Society dropped somewhat dunng the current year. 
In fact. It IB now lower than daring the two preceding years. Institutional 
memberships have increased. Ounng 1937 eighly-six members paid dues; dur¬ 
ing 1938, nmety-thrcc; during 1939, seventy-six Institutional memberships 
were instituted m 1937. In 1937 there were no institutional memberships; in 
1938, two; and in 1939, seven. 

Net collections^ are higher than dunng previous years. In 1937 the net 
receipts of the Soaety totaled $152167; in 1938, $165.49; in 1939, $189^7. 

A detailed summary of receipts and disbursements follows. 


* Exclusive of amounts collected for subscriptions to Sociology oad Socud 
Research. 
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Receipts as of December 1, 1939 

Cash on hand, December 1, 1938 ____ $ 3SI7 

76 Individual memberships------11400 

7 Institutional memberships____ ■-■■■ 4000 

17 Subscriptions to Sociology and Soaal Research _34.00 


Total Receipts -- 223.87 

Net Receipts*.. .. 189.87 

Disbursements as of December 1, 1939 

17 Journal snbscnptions_-_——_-j$ 3400 

Publication of Proccedmgs, Sociology and Social Research - 100 00 

Telegraph charges, to Samuel Jameson -- 3.40 

Name stamp, to First National Dank, Pullman____ I 22 

Envelopes and stationery, State College of Washington....._.... &50 

Postage (J V. Berreman—$2.08; State College of Washing- 

ton-$548)_7.56 

Programs (500) and envelopes (5(X)), The Hallcrafters, Pull¬ 
man ___—_11 78 


Total Disbursements___ 16646 


Balance on hand December 1, 1939 -- 5741 


Paul H Landis, Treasurer 


MEMORANDUM CONCERNING THE PUBLICATION 
of the 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

by the 

STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 

The State College of Washmgton agrees to pruit a separate issue of Ae- 
search Studies of the State College of Washington devoted to selections from 
the annual proceedings of the Pacific Sociological Society The Proceedings 
will carry the unpnnt of the State College of Washington, and also of Research 
Studies of the State College of Washington, The quality of paper, cover, stapl¬ 
ing, size, type of workmanship will be the same as for the regular numbers of 
Research Studies The Proceedings will be printed according to the following 
specifications: 

Straight matter. 10-point face on 12-pomt slug 

Reduction in text: 8-point face on 10-pomt slug 

Footnotes 8-pouit face on 8-point dug. 

Size of type page. 26 ems x 42 ems. 

Size of finished page: 7* x 10*. 


” Excludes 8ul»criptions to Sociology and Social Reseae'ch, 
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The Pacific Sociological Soddy agrees to cootribate one hundred (IIOCLOO) 
doUart each year to the cost of poblisfaitig the Proceediage- The State College 
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A plausible explanation of Baron GryfFon'a name, however, is to be 
found in the London MS in Old French: 

Dune vui lovent dcs set tnmiu 
De Greee, dei plus nobles Griiluns, 

Qui vus en message i enveMtes 
A1 soldan, mar le vus pensastes?' 

This speech by Tristor may be translated as follows: "Do you not 
remember the seven barons of Greece, the noblest of the Greeks, whom 
you sent as messengers to the sultan? In an evil hour you thou^t of 
such a thing." It seems certain that the word “Griffuns" in diis passage 
means “Greeks"* and is not to be taken as the name of a former envoy, 
as in the English poem. In fact, "Griffun" meaning "Greek" is a well- 
established substantive not only in Old French but also in Middle Eng¬ 
lish, being found chiefly in the romances.* Thus it seems likely that the 
appearance of Baron Gryffon is to be ascribed to ignorance of this 
rather common word on the part of a scribe—perhaps the translator 
of the original French—in some way responsible for the version of the 
story represented in the Copland Prmt. 

The second character, “l>emperour" Ganoun, is mentioned in the 
audacious challenge which, according to the Auchinleck MS, Guy of 
Warwick hurls into the face of the sultan who is besieging Constantin¬ 
ople. The episode of Guy’s mission to the Saracens foUows immediately 
after Tristor’s speech to Emis discussed above. Guy, standing before 
the sultan and ten of his vassal kings, states contemptuously: 

3905 Vnder-stond, treitonr, nu resoun. 

Haue |>ou Cristes malisoun, 
ft alia t>ilke forb mitt te, 
t>at ich her about be se. 
be heye god bat ia ful of mi 5 t 
3910 Binim 30 a 3 our limes ft sour list I 
Bi me be sent word bemperour Garioun, 
bat misti men hab in hi* bandoun, 
burch wham bou art y*broust to achond, 

' Ed. Alfred Ewert, Let Clatnques frantau du Moyen Age, LXXIV-IXXV 
(1932-33), w 3789-92. 

' See Profeaior Ewert’a glossary, s. v Griihm. Also, see (jodefroy, Dietionnotre 
de fttiteienne longue franfoite. Nouveau Tirage (Paris, 1937-38), s, v. griffoa 

' See Oxford Bnglxth thclionary, t. v. griffon. The word is said to be related 
to ME ftiu or grew, derived from Latin Qraecut. "Griffouns" meaning "(jreeki” 
ocenra m Ae Auchinleck MS of Guy of Warwick, v 3028^ although Ac form 
more commonly used is "Greeeys," Auchinleck, v. 3546. In Ae (Abridge MS, 
forms (v ^). "Gregey^fv. 3381), "Gregeyes" (v. 3602), 

•^regyes* (v. 4046), and "Gregyows" (v. 7927) occur. 
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& hotel) t)e wcnde ont of his londt 

3915 For here has tow no ri3t* 

“Understand my message, traitor I May you and all those whom I see 
here about you have Christ's curse. May the high God who is full of 
power take away your limbs and your sight I The Emperor Garioun 
sent word to you by me that he has mighty men at his disposal through 
whom you are to be brought to disgrace; and he calls upon you to leave 
his soil, for you have no right here." 

In the corresponding passages of the other poems, Guy speaks of 
himself as the representative of an emperor whom he does not name,^^ 
but, in the light of the preceding events, there can be no question that 
the Emperor Emis of Constantinople is meant. Moreover, Garioun 
does not appear elsewhere in the Auchinleck poem, nor is his name 
mentioned in any other text. It would seem, then, that Garioun is an 
error. 

The Caius MS, which differs somewhat from the Auchinleck, Cam¬ 
bridge, and London MSS at this point, offers a possible explanation 
for the name: 

1 Vnderstonde, traitour, to my reeion. 

2 I am the Emperoura garson, 

3 That by me hath seat his sonde, 

4 And biddeth the to goo oute of his londe ** 

Although Garioun does not appear here, it is obvious that this passage 
is otherwise very close to the Auchinleck passage. That is to say, v. 1 of 
the Caius MS is the same as Auchinleck, v. 3905, whereas Caius, v. 4, 
corresponds to Auchinleck, v. 3914. Moreover, w. 2 and 3 may be 
said to express the same thought as the single line, Auchinleck, v. 3911: 
"Bi me |)e sent word hemperour Ganoun." The only variation, in fact, 
is that the emperor who is not given a name in the Caius MS is called 
Garioun in the Auchinleck poem. 

The close similarity between the name Garioun, which appears no¬ 
where else, and “garson” or “boy,” in Caius, v. 2, as well as the fact 
that w. 1 and 4 correspond to certain lines in the Audiinkck MS, sug¬ 
gest that "Garioun” may have come about as a scribal error for “gar¬ 
son.” Such a mistake would involve no more than the misreading of an 

* Auchinleck MS, ei cil., vv. 3905-15. 

” The Cambri^ MS, for example, reads as follows (v. 3659): 

Thys worde sendyth pe die emperowre. 

■Ed. Zupitaa, BBTSES, XLII. XUX. UX (1883, 1887, 1891), w. 3905 ft. 
The Caius MS is printed on parallel pages with the Auchinle^. 
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i for an i on the part of a scribe who was either ignorant of Frendi, 
or extremely careless. It has been well established the Auchinledc 
and Cains poems are closely related—that they stem from the same 
version of the French original through Middle English translations 
now lost.'* The passages discussed here bear out this close relationriiip 
despite the omission in the Caius poem of seven lines (w. 3906-10; 
3912-13) which occur in the Auchinleck. The important difference be¬ 
tween the two lies in the fact that the probable reading gar(on in the 
original French remains "garson" in the Caius MS, whereas in the 
Auchinleck MS it is misread as a proper name, "Garioun.” 

It is plain that the Copland and Auchinleck passages discussed here 
are alike in that they both contain names not appearing in the other 
Guy of Warwick romances, and that the occurrence of these names can 
be explained as misunderstandings of earlier readings, or mistransla¬ 
tions of the French. Of course, Baron Giyffon and Emperor Garioun 
are but two out of the large number of characters with apocryphal 
names whose presence tends to confuse the narrative in the Middle 
English romances about Guy of Warwick. The explanations advanced 
here of two inconsistencies m the English verrions of Guy of Warwick, 
besides being interesting in themselves, add to the concrete evidence of 
the ignorance or carelessness of the scribes who committed to writing 
one of the most'important of all mediaeval stories. 


Sec Weynudi, op. tit,, p. 19. 



PIONEER SOCIAL ADAPTATION IN NORTHEASTERN 
WASHINGTON. 1885-1910 

FtiED R. Yoder 
Proftstor of Sociology 

HETHOD OF STUDY 

This study of pioneer social adaptation in northeastern Washington 
is a companion study to a similar one made of the Palouse Ccnintry of 
eastern Washington and published in 1938.* The procedure followed in 
getting the data for the present study was the same as that emplosred 
in the earlier one. Fifty pioneer men and women who had settled in the 
region between 1885 and 1910 were interviewed during the summer 
of 1939 and asked to give mformation concerning early i»oneer life in 
the region.* This method of study—combination of case and par¬ 
ticipant-observer methods—was followed chiefly by the author in his 
investigations of Japanese rural communities for the Laymen's Foreign 
Missions Inquiry with reasonably good results.* The method is believed 
to be a valid, scientific procedure for this t 3 q>e of sociological investi¬ 
gation.* 

Though the period of pioneering covered in this study is from 1885 
to 1910, it must be understood that 1885 was not the exact year of the 
beginning, nor 1910 the exact year of the dose of the strictly pioneer 


' See article by writer, "Pioneer Social Adaptation in the Palouse Countiy of 
Eaitem Waihington, 1670-90," Rettarch Studies of the State College of fPosh- 
ingtoH, VI (1938), pp 131-59. 

'Pioneers interviewed and fumiahing die writer information were: Mr. Fred 
Wolf, Mr, and Mrs. D. M Edens, Mr. and Mrs. Fred JohnstoiL Newport; Mr. 
and Mn. Ole Davenport, Dalkcna, Mr, and Mrs. W. C Jared Uskj Mra. Fred 
Metcalf, Mrs. W. I. Fountain, Mri Fred Cuticle, Mrs. Mary tarl, UiCke: Mrs. 
L Sullivan, Mra. Eydia Zieder, Mr. and Mra. Haap Windiefter, Cuakk; Mr. 
Tom Graham, Mr. John Walsh, Mr Albert Ham, Mr. H. A Ham, Mr. W. 1. 
Sax, Mr. and Mra. James (3iaie, Mr. J. S. Mires, Mr. C R. MacMillan, Colville; 
Mrs. E V. M Kagle, Kettle Falla; Mrs. Asm McKee; Mr. C E Waterhonae; 
Mr. G. M. Waterhouae, Mr B. F. Wheeler, Mr. and Mra. W. W. Bowlby, Mr. 
and Mra. Geom Panes, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Bowllnr, Mr. Paddy Millet, Mra. 

i ohn Brinson, Ri^bljc; Mrs. F. W. Maaai^ Curlew; Mr Ed Nearaian, Tonoaket; 
£r and Mra. J, E Pogue, Mra. Virginia Herrmann, Okanogan; Mr. and Mrs. R. 
C GarretL Mr. George Rader, Mr. and Mrs. P. N. Miller, >^^dlrop; Mr. P. L 
Filer, Twiap. 

'See aDdior*s article, "Rural Missions in Rdation to Their Economic and 
Sociological Background," Pact Finder/ Reports, Japan (New York, If^), VI, 
pp. 49-100. 

' For scientific validity of this method of study in the social sciences, see L L. 
Bernard The Fields and Methods of Sociology (New York 1934), Part II, 
Chaps, n, VI, VIII: Gtotgt Lundberm SoeieJ Research (New York, 1929), 
Chapa. VII and VIII; and Stuart Rice, Ed., Methods in Sodal Science (Chicago; 
1931L pp. 9S-10B; 24845, 30740, 35347. 
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period in the r^ion. A few communities were settled considerabty 
before 1885, and a few after 1910. Also, the various communities set¬ 
tled between 1885 and 1910 were not settled at exactfy the same time. 
Some were settled in the late ’80’s and the early ’90’s, whereas others 
were not settled until the late ’90’s and after the turn of the century. 

Points of inquiry taken up with each of the fifty settlers were: 
reasons for coming to the area, early contacts with the Indians, getting 
the land, farming, trading and markets, credit facilities, transportation 
and communication, building homes, neighborhood life, schools, 
churches and religious activities, health and medical facilities, recrea¬ 
tion, and the maintenance of law and order. ’Though the data received 
from the fifty interviews constitute the basic materials of the article, 
supplementary information about the natural conditions and historic 
development of the region has been supplied from various secondary 
sources as cited in the footnotes. 

PlONEEa UFE AS SOCIAL ADAPTATION 

’Though frontier societies have been studied from several points of 
view, this study, as well as the former study on pioneer life in the 
Palouse Country, has been made from the point of view of social proc¬ 
ess—the unconscious, unplanned, adaptive growth of pioneer communi¬ 
ties.* The sociological development of these communities, it seems to 
the writer, can best be interpreted as a series of social adaptations. 
When pioneers enter a new region, they begin to adapt their folkways 
and institutions to the natural, racial, technical, and cultural environ¬ 
ment of the new region.* Pioneer communities, therefore, are m a state 
of flux for some time after they are settled. They are dynamic, chang¬ 
ing, becoming * The old folkways and institutions brought to the new 
region interact with the various factors in the new environment and 
are thereby modified No theory of a tmilinear social development 
through a uniform series of inevitable stages, as was held by some of 

' For Hxial-proccsi approach to aoaology, sec A. W Small, Generai Sociology 
(Chicago, 190Sj, C H. CMley, Sonal Process (New York, 1918); E. A Ross, 
Prinetples of Sociology, 3rd ei (New York, 1938) :C M Case, Social Process 
and Human Progress (New York, 1931); C A. Ellwood, The Psychology of 
Human Socxety (New York, 192S): and for critical evaluations of tms approach, 
see papers by various writers, Publicatum of the American Sociological Society 
(Chiago, lSa2). XXVI, pp. 1-61. 

'See A G Keller, Societal Evolution, Rev Ed. (New York, 1931), Chap. X; 
and J. G. Leybum. PronIter Folkways (New Haven, 1935) 

' For emphasis of the dynamic character of social process, see article by Max 
Lemer, "Social Process," Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (New York, 
1931), XrV, 148-51 
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the earlier writers on social evolution, is proposed or applied in connec¬ 
tion with these studies of pioneer communities* The concepts of inter¬ 
action and adaptation—the basic elements in social process—seem to 
the writer to be most adequate for the interpi'etation of the social de¬ 
velopment of pioneer communities* 

THE AEEA OF THE STUDY 

The region m which the fifty pioneers interviewed in this study live 
embraces the four counties of northeastern Washington—Pend Oreille, 
Stevens, Ferry, and Okanogan. It contains approximately 11,307 square 
miles of territory and is about 150 miles long and 75 miles wide.** The 
region is hilly and mountainous, but is interspersed with valleys and 
plains. Though most of the eastern half of the region was onginally 
covered with timber, much of the western half was nonforested and 
some of it is and. The geographers of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture have classi¬ 
fied the land of the western half of the region as “rough forest lands 
interspersed with naturally nonforested grazing or farming land,” and 
that of the eastern half as "rough forest lands.”** The great Columbia 
River crosses the region from north to south and forms the southern 
boundary for approximately a hundred miles, and the Pend Oreille 
River, one of the main branches which form the Columbia, crosses the 
region from south to north in the extreme eastern half. The region has 
many lakes, small rivers, and creeks. The original marketable timber 
of the forested parts of the area consisted chiefly of yellow pine, tam¬ 
arack, fir, and cedar.’* Rainfall in the region varies from 8 to 40 

' For a critical citunate of the unilinear Mages theory of social evolution, see 
article by A Goldenweiser, "Evolution Soaal,” Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences (New YofIl 1931), V, 656-62, Franx Boat, The Mind of Pnnnfive Man 
(New York 1901), Chap VII, and R H Lowie, Primitive Soaety (New York, 
1920), Chaps I and XV 

' In later years there has been a tendency among some soaological writers to 
associate closely the terms “interaction” and “soaal process,” or to use them 
almost interchangeably See R E Park and E W Burgess, Introduction to the 
Science of Sociology (Chicago, 1921), Chap. VI; F E. Eumley, Principles of 
Sociology, 2nd ed, (New York, 1935), Part II; E. B Reuter and C. W Hart, 
Introduction to Sociology (New York, 1933), (%ap X; R L. Sutherland and J. 
L. Woodward, Introductory Sociology (Philadelphia, 1937), Part V. 

"Abstract with Supplement for IVashington, 13th Census (1910), pp 571, 
596,596,600 

*'Map, "Natural Land-Use Areas m the United States,” Bureau of Agncul- 
tural Economics, U S. Department of Agnculture (19U). 

"History of North IPashington (Spokane, 1904), p. 100 
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inches.'* The nonforested plains and hills were originally covered with 
native bunch grass, except in spots where the r^fall is too low to 
produce grass. The valleys and the bench lands ^ring between the 
valleys and the hills and mountains are very fertile, and where runfall 
is student, produce good crops and grasses. Like most of the Ugh 
plateau region lying between the Rocky and the Cascade mountains, it 
has a climate that is dry and, in the summer, relatively cool. Although 
winters are usually not severe, the thermometer occasionally registers 
20 and 30 below zero. 

The region also has considerable mineral resources, especially in 
Stevens and Ferry counties.'* In fact, the first migrations of white men 
to the area were for the purpose of minmg. 

THE OUGINAL CULTURE OF THE AREA 

Before the coming of white men to the area, it was inhabited by 
eight Indian tribes living wholly or partly in the territory—the Kahspel, 
the Colville, the Spokan, the San Foil, the Nespelem, the Southern 
Okanogan, the Northern Okanogan, and the Methow tribes.** The total 
number of Indians living in the region when white settlers began to 
enter it soon after 1800 is not known. The number a century later was 
about 2,500, and has remained approximately the same for the last 
forty years.*' These different tribes belonged to the same basic racial 
stock. Their culture was essentially alike and was a part of a larger 
culture extending over a wide area between the Rocky and the Cascade 
mountains and called by American anthropologists the Plateau Area.** 

The culture of these tribes has been described in several mono* 
graphs.** They were chiefly hunters and fishermen. Their food suppfy 
consisted largely of fish, deer, buffalo, camas, and berries. Their tools 
were the digging stick, fish spears, fish hooks, traps, nets, knives, 
lances, and scrapers. They used bark and dug-out canoes. They lived 

"Map, “Average Annual Preapitation--Waahington,” Department of Farm 
Management and Agncultural Econmnics, State College of Washington 

"C E. Weaver, Tkt Mineral Resourcet of Stevens County (Olympia, Wash., 
1920), Washington (Geological Survey, Bui 20; Howland Bancroft, The Ore 
Deposits of Northeastern IVaskinglon (Washington, D. C, 1914), U. S. (Geo¬ 
logical Survey, Bui. SSO. 

"Leslie Spier, Tribal Dutnbution in Washmgton (Menaaha, Wls., 1936). 

"Abstract with Supplement for ff'asMngton, 13th Census (1910), p. S93, and 
Population, III, Part 2, 15th Census (1930), p. 1231 

"aark Wissler, The Ameruan Indian, 3rd ed. (New York, 1938), pp. 224-27. 

*J. A. Tdt, The Satishon Tribes of the Western Plateaus, edltM ij Frans 
Boas (Washington, 1930), pp. 198-294; Leslie Spier, The Sinhaieth of South¬ 
ern Ohanogan (Menadia, wls., 1938). 
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in both tepees and earth lodges, and dressed chiefly in skins. Thqr 
made excellent baskets. They had many horses and traveled widety 
over the region and beyond for hunting and fishing. The local bands 
were bound loosely together in tribes. Their social organization was 
very meager, and this no doubt accounts tor the weak opporition to the 
whites when the latter first entered the region and began to i^ropriate 
its resources. 

As soon as the white settlers entered the region, the Indians and 
the whites began to make adaptations to one another, as is always the 
situation when two peoples with different cultures come into contact.^* 
It was a process of acculturation which affected both races. All throng 
the region the two races communicated with one another through a 
mixed language or jargon known as "Chinook.*'*** The white settlers 
at first made use of the Indians' fishing culture, horses, trails, blankets, 
baskets, skins, and boats. The Indians also began to adopt the various 
phases of the white man's culture, including dress, housing, food, tools, 
and religion.** 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

White men began to trickle into the region soon after the Lewis and 
Clark expedition of 1804-06. At first they were chiefly explorers, trap¬ 
pers, and hunters.** More substantial settlements were made at several 
points in the region after the Hudson's Bay Company took over trading 
posts and forts in 1821, particularly at Fort Colville and Fort Oka¬ 
nogan.** In 1826 the Company began to develop its famous trading post 
at Fort Colville, on the site of the present villa^ of Marcus, where the 
Colville River flows into the Columbia. This trading post became the 
great distributing and collecting center of the Company for the Upper 
Columbia River and its headwater tributaries in what is now part of 
British Columbia, Washington, Idaho, and Montana. About this post 


*For an excellent itatement of acculturation prooeaaet, see Ralph Linton, 
AecnltaroHoH in Seven Amencan Indian Tribee (New Yorl^ 1940), ttapt VIIL 
3C. 

''George Bryce, The Remarkable History of the Hndtotds Bay Company 
(London, 1900), pa 409-10. 

" For first-hand accounts of early relations between whites and Indians and 
resulting acculturation in the region, see interviews with early settlers in Told by 
Pioneers (Olympia, Wash, 1937-38), I, pp 87-88k 114-19, 144-44 l 190; II, pp. l6- 
20, 197-200; nl, pp. 65-67; and Guy Waring, My P\oneer Fort (Boston, l4%). 

'^History of North tPoshmalon (Spokane, 1904), pp. 65-85; Ruhv L. Dingee, 
Historical Sketches of Pend weUle County (Newport, Wash., 1930), ro. 10-15. 

“Hutory of North IPasInngton (Spdme. 1904), p. 66; Told by Pto 
I, pp. 114-15, pp. 14647 (Olympia, Wash., 1M7). 


rtoneers, 
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and in the vicinity gathered a heterogeneous group of white men, 
Indians, and half-breeds, many of them regularly or intermittently in 
the employment of the Company. In addition to the trade with the 
Indians, the post earned on extensive agriculture and livestock raising. 
Most of the cereals, vegetables, and fruits grown in temperate zones 
were introduced. The post became a distributing point for agricultural 
seeds, practices, and domestic animals in the region.*^ 

About 1838 Catholic priests entered the region, first in response to 
the French Canadians in the employment of the Hudson's Ray Com¬ 
pany, and later to establish missions for religious work among the 
Indians. Missions were established at several points m the region be¬ 
tween 1840 and I860.** From 1850 to 1860 there was a rush of placer 
gold miners into many parts of what is now called the Inland Empire, 
and mining operations were earned on at various points in this region.** 
Traders, trappers, priests, and miners were followed by a few agncul- 
tural settlers.*^ As these settlers took up permanent residence in the 
region, particularly in the Colville Valley, the United States Army 
established a fort at Pinkney City, three miles northeast of the present 
town of Colville. Troops were kept at this fort for the protection of 
the widely scattered settlers in the region until 1882, when they were 
withdrawn.” 

As settlers pushed into the different parts of the region, lands were 
set aside for entry, surveys made, homesteads taken up, and communi¬ 
ties developed.” As the settlers increased in numbers in different parts 
of the region new counties were created. The original county was 
Stevens, which at one time embraced all the region, and was organized 
in 1860 The next county formed was Okanogan, in 1888 Ferry and 
Pend Oreille counties were established in 1899 and 1911, respectively.” 


PERMANENT AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENT 

In the summer of 1893 Frederick Jackson Turner delivered his 
epoch-making address, “The Significance of the Frontier in American 


** For excellent description of Fort Colville trading post under Hudson’s Bay 
Company, see article by J O OHphant, **01d Fort Colville," lyashmgton Htstort^ 
cal Quarterly, XVT, pp 29-48, ^101 

^History of North Washington (Spokane, 1904) pp 69-70. 

113-17, 429-39, 513-27 
”Ibid, p. 70 
•Ibid, pp. 71, 129. 

•Ibid,pp. 85-112, 403-12, 485-96 

•E S. Meany, History of the State of Washington (New York, 1924), pp 
36S-67. 
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History,” and dramatically called attention to what he thought was “the 
closing of a great historic movement" in Amencan History.** As seen 
from the figures on population and farms** given below, however, it 
was in the two decades between 1890 and 1910 that this region of north¬ 
eastern Washington had its great agricultural expansion: 


Year 

Population 

Number of Farms 

1890 

5,808 

770 

1900 

19,794 

1,700 

1910 

42,786 

5,959 


This growth of population and of the number of farms in the region 
between 1890 and 1910 shows that a westward movement was still in 
progress toward northeastern Washington in the first decade of the 
century. 

As successive strips of territory in the region were thrown open 
for mining claims and agricultural homesteads, there was a wild scram¬ 
ble among land-hungry settlers to get a last piece of free land. Long 
before the lands had been officially opened for settlement, keen-eyed 
miners and land seekers had tramped over practically every acre, spied 
out their favored spots, and even encamped on the land. The mad rush 
for the land was almost equal to the rush to the famous Cherokee 
strip in Oklahoma. In the rushes there were from two to five claimants 
for each piece of land.** 

SEASONS FOt COMING 

The interviews with the fifty pioneers show that the great majority 
of them came to the region to make economic adjustments. The period 
of extensive agricultural settlement of the region—1885 to 1910—^was 
the time of the last expansion of Amencan agnculture to virgin fron¬ 
tier area, and one of the last opportunities to get a free homestead.** 
Asked why they came to the region, settlers gave the following typical 
answers: “We came to find land and a home; we thought there would be 
a better chance for us to get started out here.” “I came to find a place 

" This address is published as Chap I in his essays, The Frontier m Ameruan 
History (New York, 1920) 

"Compiled from reports of the 11th, 12th, and 13th Census (1890, 190Q, and 
1910). 

'‘History of North Washington (Spokane, 1904), pp. 110-12; 40607,410-11. 

" F. L. Paxson, History of the American Frontier 1763‘1893 (Boston, 1924), 
Chap LVII; B H Hubbard, A History of the Public Land Policies (New 
Y^ 1924), Chap. XVIII. 
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where land didn’t coat so much." “I heard a fdlow could still take a 
homestead out here and I thought I might get a start." “Father wanted 
to go to some new country to get land; a friend wrote and told him 
what a rosy country this was, and so we came out." "I read in a bul¬ 
letin of the Great Northern Railroad that things were good out here; 
so we came to escape the hard times in the East.” “Poor people could¬ 
n't get land in Sweden; so we left and came here, where we heard 
anybody could get a piece of land." "I came up this way looking for 
gold when I was a lad, and I thought this was the finest-looking grass 
country I ever saw; so when I got ready to settle down 1 came back 
here to raise stock." “I always wanted to raise good horses, and when I 
saw the bunch grass on these benches and hills, 1 was sure I wanted to 
settle here." 

A few of the settlers, however, had other reasons for coming than 
economic adjustment: “Dad and I came to hunt, trap, and fish, and I 
just stayed." “My health was failing, and I thought I might get better 
out here." "My husband came West for his health, and then later he 
took up this homestead.” “I was just a young fellow out to see the 
country, and I found I could get a farm out here.” "I first came here 
as a prospector and then I homesteaded." “In Kansas I had the hay 
fever very bad; so I came out here to get away from the goldenrod and 
rag-weed." “I came here and logged and worked in the timber twenty- 
five years, and when it gave out, I bought this little farm." 

AGBICULTURAL PSODUCTION 

The most obvious adjustment that agriculturists going into any 
region must make is in respect to the soil, climate, fauna, and flora.** 
The first task of the settlers in this region was to find out what they 
could produce and to adapt their farming practices to the natural condi¬ 
tions of soil and climate and to market facilities. Except in the better 
valleys the land was "spotted," alternately good and poor. Where the 
land was timbered, the trees and brush had to be cleared off. Through¬ 
out the region livestock farmmg was the safest to follow and became 
the most important source of farm income. Eveiywhere there was a 
vast range with streams and lakes for watering. Livestock could be 
driven out on foot to the markets at little cost. 

The next most profitable type of farming was found to be in the 
small grains. Almost every pioneer farmer raised wheat, oats, barlev 


"Jean Breahes, Hamm Geography (New Yorl^ 1920), Chap. IV. 
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and rye. Though several of the valleys in the western part of the r^on 
have lately become areas of commercial fruit production under irriga¬ 
tion, this type of farming was not extensively developed until after 
1910.** One settler, who had come from Tennessee, remarked that the 
first thing he had to learn when he settled on his farm was that it 
frosted in his little valley twelve months in the year. 

An important auxiliary industry for many of the settlers in the 
eastern half of the region was lumbering. In the wooded and semi- 
wooded sections much of the land was homesteaded chiefly because of 
the timber on it. This timber was an important source of income to 
many settlers, and when it had been cut and sold, they could no Im^er 
make a living on their farms and were compelled to sell or abandon 
their homesteads. According to reports fumi^ed the writer by a num¬ 
ber of settlers, there seems to have been a sort of succession of timber 
exploitation in the eastern half of the region that ran somewhat as fol¬ 
lows : First, the settlers cut or sold the good marketable timber on their 
homesteads. Second, they disposed of the second-grade timber that 
could be made into lumber. Third, they turned to the cuttmg of poles 
and wood for fuel. Fourth, they supplemented their income by working 
as laborers part-time in the big sawmills. Fifth, with the big sawmills 
closing down after all the marketable timber had been cut, many of the 
settlers dependent on these mills for a part of their income had to leave 
their farms. 

In one long, narrow, shoe-string valley, the writer counted twenty 
abandoned homestead cabins. Within the last few years the Resettle¬ 
ment Administration and Farm Security Administration have removed 
about 150 families from some of the poorest areas of the eastern part 
of the region.*' 

Agricultural economists and rural sociologists have in the last dec¬ 
ade given a great deal of attention to the relationship between farm 
standards of living and the natural productivity of the soil.** In rough- 

"Bnlletin, "Irrigation of Agricultural Lands—Washington," 15th Census 
(1930), pp S.6^ 10, 11, 11 

" C. £. Johnson, "Fiscal Effects of the Northeastern Scattered Settlers Project 
(LA-WA-2) on Local (jovenunental Units,” Farm Security Administration 
(Portland, Ore, 1937), typed, 

■ C. C Taylor, Rural Sociology, Rev. Ed, (New York, 1933), aaps. VI, VIII, 
and IX; J. A. Kolb ami E. deS. Brunner, A Study of Rural Soctety, Rev. Ed. 
(Bostou 1940), Chap. XVI; J. M (iillett& Enrol Sociology, 3rd ed. (New York, 
1936)7^PS. W, XXXII; C C, Tajdor, R W Wheeler,^ E. L. »rkpatridc. 
Disadvantaged Classes m American Agriculture (Washington, 1938); Bert Asch 
and A R. Mangua, Farmers 0» Relief and Rehabilitation (Washmgton, 1937); 
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ly comparing the standard of living of pioneers in this northeastern 
Washington region with the standard of hvmg of pioneers in the 
Palouse Country, which is an area of unusually good soil, the author 
was impressed with the difference in the two regions and the superiority 
of the standard of living of the Palouse Country pioneers. In the fer¬ 
tile Palouse Country all the pioneers had been able to replace their 
original cabins by good, substantial farm homes, and at least half of 
them had been able to retire by the time they were 65 or 70—many of 
them to towns and villages in the Palouse Country, and others to large 
cities in the Pacific Northwest. But in striking contrast, many of the 
pioneers in the northeastern Washington region are still living in their 
original log cabins, which they built at the time they settled on their 
farms thirty and forty years ago, and very few of them have accumu¬ 
lated enough wealth to retire from farming Students of standards of 
living have long pointed out that housing is one of the best indices of 
the standard of hvmg of a family.^ Measured in terms of housing, the 
economic level of many of the pioneer families of this region has never 
been very high. 

The much greater prosperity of the Palouse Country pioneers as 
compared with the economic conditions of the pioneers of this north¬ 
eastern Washington region may also be partly inferred from the aver¬ 
age value of farms in the two regions. Whereas the average value of 
farms in 1910 in the Palouse Country (Whitman County) was $21,756, 
it was only $6,163 in the northeastern Washington region.^" One tired 
old pioneer who was pitching hay in a little field while being mterviewed 
by the writer summarized the situation for himself and perhaps for a 
good many other pioneers in the region in the following words, “The 
only way a fellow can get along and keep up in this country is to work 
hard all his life and live on a little.” 

CftEDlT 

The new frontier communities in the United States have always 

R S Keper and H. S. Stewart, Farming Howards tn the Drought Area (Wash¬ 
ington, 1938) 

” F H Streightoff, The Standard of Ltving among the industrial People of 
America (Boston, 1911), C!haps I, V; T. S. McMahon, Soda! and Bconomte 
Standards of Living (New York, 1925), C^aps. X, XI: P. A. Sorokin and C. C. 
Zimmerman, Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology (New York, 1929), Giap. 
Ill; £. L kirkpatnek, The Fanner^ Standard of Lwtng (New York 192B), 
Chaps. Ill, VII, and XI. 

^Abstract with Supplement for Washington, 13th Census (1910), pp. 267-69. 
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been capitalKle&cit areas/' Most of the settlers have been poor, arriv¬ 
ing at their new homes with little money, and have had to become 
debtors to get started in their fanning operations. Loanable funds are 
always scarce m new regions. Therefore, debtor-creditor adjustments 
have been made through high rates of interest. The settlers in the 
region who had borrowed money in the early days reported interest 
rates ranging from 10 to 24 per cent. Several pioneers stated that the 
usual rate of interest paid on borrowed money m their communities in 
the first few years of settlement was two per cent a month, or 24 per 
cent a year. The chief sources of money credit were private individ¬ 
uals and agents of eastern banking institutions. Stores in the region 
seem not to have extended much credit. In the twenty-five-year period 
covered by this study, interest rates gradually declined, until they stood 
at 8 to 10 per cent by 1910. 

.Only about one-fourth of the settlers, however, reported that they 
had borrowed money in the early period. This small percentage of 
pioneers borrowing was in sharp contrast to the high percentage of 
pioneers who were found to be borrowers in the Palouse Country. The 
relatively small number of pioneers who were debtors in northeastern 
Washington seems to be accounted for m the lack of opportunity for 
the production of staple commercial crops, which are usually good 
security for money loans. Small-scale fanning and the raising of live¬ 
stock in the northeastern Washington region did not necessitate the 
purchase of expensive farm machinery, as was the situation for efficient 
wheat fanning in the Palouse Country region. 

TRADK AND MARKETS 

Our expanding American agriculture has always developed locally, 
nationally, and internationally in close relationship to available mar¬ 
kets.^* The pioneer farmers of this region were compelled to adapt 
their trade and marketing practices to market situations. Because local 
markets were not at hand for some time after settlement, it was ad¬ 
vantageous to raise cattle at first and drive them on foot to the Spokane 
market and to other shipping points on the railroads which had come 

" See S. J Buck, The Granger 'Movement (Cambridge, Mass., 1913); J. D 
Hicks, The Populist Revolt (Minneapolis, 1931). 

*F. R. Yoder, Introduction to Agricultural Economics (New York, 1929), 
Chap. I; E. G. Nourse, American Agriculture and the European Market (New 
York 1924); N S. B. Gra^ A History of Agriculture (New York, 19^), pp. 
368-73; E. C Kirkland, A Hutoi^ of American Economic Lifsp Rev. Ed. (New 
York, 1939), Chaps. I, IV, V, XII. 
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into central Washington south of the region in the ISSO’s. Cattle buyers 
also came into the region and purchased cattle and drove them out in 
large herds. In some of the communities a group of farmers would get 
together and drive their herds to market in large droves. Herds num¬ 
bering as many as 1,300 and 1,400 head were reported to have been 
driven out. The local populations in the lumbering and mining indus¬ 
tries furnished a limited market for some of the luoneers* products, 
especially for dairy and poultry products, meat, and fresh v^tables. 

Supplies at first had to be brought into the region from long dis¬ 
tances. Two of the oldest settlers reported making trips to Walla Walla, 
210 miles away, to purchase supplies soon after they had settled in the 
region. Such a trip required between two and three weeks. A large 
number of the settlers stated that thqr made trips to Spokane in the 
early days, 50 to 75 miles distant from their homes, to purchase sup¬ 
plies. Such trips would be made two to four times a year and would 
usually require from five to seven days. In the later stage of the pio¬ 
neer period, after mail services had become available, many of the 
settlers made frequent use of the mail order houses for the purchase of 
certain types of drygoods. The owner of a grist mill which she had 
inherited from her father said that the early pioneers used to come to 
the mill with their "turns” from a distance of 25 and even 35 miles and 
camp about the mill waiting to get their grain ground. 

Within a few years following permanent settlement in the com¬ 
munities, small country stores and trading villages came into existence 
'to supply the merchandise needed by the settlers. In the mining areas— 
where there were often sharp and quick increases in population, due 
to gold rushes, and where a great demand for goods arose suddenly— 
stores were frequently operated in tents during the first rush of busi¬ 
ness. In several communities stores operated by lumber companies were 
a great convenience to the settlers in the vicinity. 

The general course of the development of trade in the pioneer com¬ 
munities was somewhat as follows: first, few stores and the necessity 
for settlers to travel long distances to remote trade centers to sell and 
buy; second, the growth of small trade centers at various points within 
the region and fairly accessible to most settlers; third, the supplement¬ 
ing of the town trade centers with local community stores within a few 
miles of practically all settlers. 
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The country store has been one of the classic institutions in the de- 
vekqMnent of American rural communities.** The pioneers of this 
region generally testified to the convenience and services of the country 
stores both as places of trade and as centers for visitation and discussion 
of timely farmers' topics. One pioneer said, “We were always settin’ 
'round on the kegs and boxes and helpin’ every fellow tend to his 
business”; and another laughingly remarked, 'We always tended the 
store better than anything else.” 

TRANSFOaTXTION 

One of the most significant adaptations the pioneers to the West 
had to make was to the conditions and facilities of transportation. 'There 
was first the problem of getting to the new region, and second getting 
out of the region, and from place to place in the region after settlement. 
Transportation problems, therefore, have always loomed large in the 
lives of pioneers and m the development of their communities.** The 
covered-wagon epic of the Oregon and MuUan Trails had nearly passed 
when the main streams of migration began to pour into northeastern 
Washington. Only a few of the pioneers in the region came across the 
Rocky Mountains in covered wagons. The era of western railroad 
building had brought three transcontinental lines to Spokane between 
1883 and 1893.** Practically all the pioneers reported that they came 
to the Pacific Northwest by tram. 'This was in decided contrast to the 
coming of Palouse pioneers, the majority of whom came by covered 
wagon. But though the settlers of northeastern Washington came to 
Spokane or points south of the region by tram, most of them reached 
the localities in the regions where they settled by foot, horseback, coach, 
or wagon. Getting into the western part of the region was a long, tire¬ 
some j'oumey by horseback, stage, or wagon in the 1880’8 and early 
1890’s.** Branch-line railroads were built into each of the four counties 
between 1899 and 1908, and greatly facilitated travel to and from the 

*W. H. WilsoiL Evolulion of the Country Commumty, Rev. Ed., (Bos¬ 
ton, I92i), pp. 26^; J. M. Williams, Our Ruw Heritage (New Yorl^ 1925), 
pp 104-05. 

“Paxson, oj) cit, Qapa. XVII, XXIX. XXX. XLIV. XLIX; Everett Dick, 
The Sod-House Frontier lSS4-im (New York, 1937), Chaps I. VII, XXV; 
A. B. Hulbert The PtUhs of Maud Commerce (New Haven, 1920); j. F. Wil¬ 
lard and C B. Goodykoonts, Editors, The Trans-Missutippi West (Boulder, 
Colo., 1930), pp. 103-61; S. J. Buck, The Agrartan Crusade (New Haven, 1920), 
Chap. IV. 

* E. A Bryan, Orient Meets Occident (Pullman, Wash., 1936), (3iaps. Ill, V, 

** Waring, op. eit., (^pi. I, U. 
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region.*’ As late as 1905 a network of horse-drawn stages connected the 
most important towns in the region.^ 

One of the “ways to the west” has always been the rivers.** The 
Columbia and one of its branches, the Pend Oreille, were of much 
assistance in helping the early pioneers get themselves and their goods 
into different parts of the region. The resourceful voyageurs of the 
Hudson's Bay Company were ascending the Columbia up as far as 
Kettle Falls at B'ort Colville and transporting persons and cargoes as 
early as the 18S0’s.“® For many years the Pend Oreille was the mam 
highway for transportation north and south through the extreme east¬ 
ern part of the region.®’ All the settlers interviewed in Pend Oreille 
County mentioned the boats on the river as early convenient means of 
transportation in this part of the region. 

To get from house to house and from community to community 
within the region, the settlers adapted their methods of travel to some 
of the transportation facilities provided by the Indians. They used the 
Indian trails and the cayuse. Practically all the oldest pioneers spoke 
of the many Indian trails which ran here and there throughout the 
region and told how they also used them in the early days. Next the 
settlers began to build new trails and roads over which wagons and 
buggies could be driven. The building of these roads required the volun¬ 
tary cooperation of the settlers. In some of the communities when 
roads were being built by the settlers, distant from their homes, they 
would camp out for several weeks at a time, as they extended the roads 
toward important local marketing centers. 

The transportation problem constantly called for the resourceful 
adaptation of the settlers. In the heavily forested eastern section of 
the region, they had to learn to carry an axe and crosscut saw with 
them when they journeyed any distance from home by wagon or buggy, 
so that they could clear the road of fallen trees. To get down steep 
roads with heavy loads, they cut down trees and tied them behind the 
wagons for brakes. A very severe winter with deep snow caught the 
settlers of one community with many cattle without sufficient hay to 
carry them through the winter. The only gap through which the cattle 

” History of North Washington (Spokane, 1904) pp. lOS, 128, 138, 150, 164, 
412; Dingec, at, pp. 24-25. 

^History of North Washington (Spokane, 1904), passim, 

* Emerson Hough, The Way to the West (New York, 1903), pp. 19-24, 32-57, 
185-221 

* W. D Lyman, The Columbia River (New York, 1909), Chap. V. 

“ Dingee, op. fit., pp. 29-31. 
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could be driven out was filled with very deep snow. The settlers solved 
the pr(^lem by tunneling under the snowdrifts in the gap and driving 
the cattk through the tunnel and out to the Spokane market. In another 
community, where the settlers were without a wagon road, they drove 
their teams and wagons over a logging railroad to get back and forth 
to a trading center. 

Transportation in this region between 1885 and 1910 followed a 
sort of national developmental pattern common to most pioneer com¬ 
munities.^* First the earliest settlers rode horseback and used the Indian 
trails, and traveled by canoes and small boats on the streams. Then 
they built through volunteer cooperative efforts local community roads 
over which they could drive carts, wagons, and buggies. Finally a sys¬ 
tem of public roads was built and articulated with a system of trunk 
and branch-line railroads 

ISOLATION AND COMMUNICATION 

The first books published on rural sociology in the United States 
held that isolation was the rural social problem ** This idea was largely 
a reflection of the social situation of American pioneer rural communi¬ 
ties. In the northeastern Washington region, social isolation was sharp¬ 
ly felt by many of the settlers. The density of the rural population in 
the region in 1910 was 3.8 per square mile as compared with 13.2 per¬ 
sons for the Palouse Country and 16.5 for the United States as a 
whole.®* 

Some of the pioneers felt keenly their early isolation. Two women 
told the wnter that for several wmters after they first came to the 
region and when their children were small, they did not leave their 
homes or sec another woman for four months in the dead of winter. 
A number of other women spoke of the loneliness of the long winter 
months, when they saw so few persons outside the members of their 
families. One old lady told the story of an extremely isolated Swedish 
family that she visited soon after she came to the region—a family that 
lived back in the hills about five miles from a highway. When the 
visitor went to call on these people the little children were so frightened 

“ Hulbcrt, op ett ; G R Chatbum, Highways and Highway Tronsportor 
tian (New York, 1923), Chap* II, IV 

■ J. L. Gillette, Construciwe Rural Sociology (New York, 1912), Chap II, IX, 
XIII; K. L. Butterfield, Chs^ters in Rural Progress (Chicago, 1908), Chap. II, 
and The Country Church and the Rural Problem (Chicai^, 1911), ^ap. I. 

^Abstract with Supplement for Washington, 13th Census (1910), pp. 28-9, 
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that they ran and huddled around their mother as though they had never 
seen axiother woman before. 

Mail services varied with the distance the settlers lived from the 
TTiftin highways and the small towns. At first the mail was usually 
brought into the settled parts of the region once a week and distributed 
at the little country postoffices. Later the mail was delivered twice a 
week along these star routes and finally each weekday over the Rural 
Free Delivery routes. For outside news most of the settlers took a 
local weekly and a weekly or semi-weekly paper published in Spokane 
or Seattle, or Portland, Oregon. One old Southern lady proudly stated 
that she had the Tri-Weekly Atlanta Constitution follow her to her 
new home here in the Northwest and read it for many years after she 
came. In communities five to ten miles from any country, village, or 
town postoffice, the settlers usually cooperated and took turns in bring¬ 
ing the mail for all the families in the community. It was the practice 
for whoever went to town to bring out the mail for every family in the 
community. 

Carrying the mail and express in the West was in many r^ons and 
communities a heroic task, and the story has been told in history and 
fiction.** Two of the oldest pioneers told with great pride of their ex¬ 
periences in carrying the mail by stage through dangerous territory dur¬ 
ing a perilous period when they were mere boys. One of these helped 
drive stages between Colville and Walla Walla, a distance of 210 miles. 
The trip between the two points was made twice a week each way. The 
four-horse teams were driven in twenty to twenty-five mile relays. 

NEIGHBORS AND NBIGHBORUNESS 

Socially one of the first things that pioneer families in a frontier 
community must do is to adapt themselves to one another as neighbors. 
The coimtry neighborhood has been a classic pattern of rural social 
adaptation in American rural life.** Several factors, however, made 
neighborliness somewhat more difficult in this region than in most other 
American frontier communities. In the first place, an unusually large 
percentage of the settlers were bachelors, owing to the earlier mining 
rush of many single men to the region, and many bachelors are not 

■ G D. Bradley, The Story of the Pony Express (Gikago, 1913); H. J. 
Forman and W. Woods, The Pony Express (New York, no date); W. L 
ViisdiCT, A ThnUtng ana Truthful Story of the Pony Express (ChiatW 1906). 

"Wilson, op ett, CSiaps. I, II; N. L Shns, Elements of Rural Sociology, 
Rev. Ed. (New York, 1934), ChaM. Ill, TV; Kolb and Brunner, op eit. Chap 
111; Williams, 0 p. rit.. Chaps. II, Xm. 
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very sociable. One pioneer lady who traveled all the way from Ken¬ 
tucky to become the wife of a bachelor stated that ^ gave a Christmas 
dinner for all her neighbors and had twelve bachelors present for the 
dinner. In one instance, after interviewing an old badielor, the writer 
asked who lived in the cabin which could be seen across the valky about 
three quarters of a mile away. The old bachelor replied, 'T don't know 
what that feller’s name is, but he moved there about two years ago. 
I never talk to him." As was indicated above, another factor that in¬ 
fluenced neighborliness was the sparse population in the region. Still a 
third factor affecting neighborhness was the heterogeneity of the popu¬ 
lation. An old Swedish lady humorously told of her great embarrass¬ 
ment when some recent English arnvals in the community called upon 
her one afternoon. It was the Swedish custom always to serve coffee 
on such occasions. But she had heard that the English served only tea. 
She had none. What was she to do? Greatly embarrassed and with 
many apologies she served the coffee. As it turned out, however, the 
joke over the predicament helped to make the two families hfe-long, 
intimate neighbors. A fourth factor which stood in the way of neighbor¬ 
liness in some of the communities was the character of many of the 
persons who took up minmg claims and homesteads m the region. One 
pioneer lamented, "There were lots of crooked fellows in here at first. 
They came here to get all they could for themselves. They didn’t care 
anything about neighbors or anybody else." 

In some communities, however, true pioneer neighborliness pre¬ 
vailed. Several of the pioneers remarked, "We were all like one big 
family at first." Another settler said: "All our neighbors were good 
folks; we never thought of locking our houses when we went away." 
A settler in the western part of the region told how one family, living 
at an important stopping place along a little-traveled trail, on going 
away from home, would leave the house unlocked and even post 
written explanations where food could be found by weary travelers who 
would be stopping for the night on their way up the valley. In a num¬ 
ber of communities settlers reported neighborly cooperation in building 
houses, bams, fences, roads, and schoolhouses, and in harvesting, 
threshing, driving out cattle, and bring^g in mmL 

HOUSE AND HOICB 

With his farm located, the settler usually turned to the erection of 
a cabin. How the construction of dwellings has been adapted to local 
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physical environments has been pointed out by human geograidiers.*' 
One frontier belt m the United States has recently been named and 
characterized as the *‘sod-house” frontier, because that was the type of 
house in which most of the early settlers lived.** In the dry summer 
climate of this northeastern Washington region, the settlers often lived 
in tents for a few months until they could get their cabins built. AH 
over the region the log cabin was almost invariably the first permanent 
dwelling erected by the settlers. Trees and poles were always available 
and could be easily handled. The log cabins varied in size from one to 
six rooms, depending upon the size of the family. As already stated 
above, the writer found many of the settlers still living in the log cabins 
they had erected when they first settled on their homesteads. Many of 
the original cabins have been enlarged by the addition of several rooms, 
usually built of lumber instead of logs. In a country where the tempera¬ 
ture in winter sometimes drops to 20 and 30 below zero and remains 
at this low point for a week or two, these log cabins were at times far 
from comfortable. One settler stated that the first winter he was in the 
region, his dirt floor froze four inches deep when the temperature 
dropped to 40 below zero. 

In his visits to a number of old bachelors’ cabins, the writer ap¬ 
preciated the value of that division of labor m modem society which 
allots to woman the task of keeping the house clean. The old bachelors 
visited by the writer had seemed to be quite too busy with outdoor 
farm work to keep their cabins clean. That this had long been the way 
of bachelors in the region from early days was confirmed by a story 
told by one of the old pioneer ladies. When she came to her community 
as a bride, one of six bachelors who had been living in the cabin which 
she was about to occupy with her husband, met her in advance at a 
village some six miles from the cabin and asked her to delay her arrival 
at the cabin a night and a day, so that all six bachelors could put in a 
day and a night housecleaning, and she deferred to the request. Rut 
even after the strong combined efforts of the six bachelors in twenty- 
four hours of housecleaning, the young bride had to continue with the 
cleaning efforts for another two weeks to achieve a good housekeeper’s 
standard of cleanliness. 


"P Vidal de la Blanche, Pruutphs of Human Geography (New York, 1926). 
Chap IV; Bninhes, op, at, Chap III 
" See Dkk, op. at. 
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As the economic conditions of the pioneers throughout the region 
have improved, housing has slowly adapted itself to the rising economic 
status. More than half the pioneers have been able to replace their log 
cabins with fairly comfortable board houses. Perhaps a fourth have 
been able to equip their houses with some of the modem home con¬ 
veniences. 

SCHOOLS 

The school in the American rural community has always been a close 
adaptation to such basic factors as economic resources, standards of 
living, density of population, roads, transportation, and opportunities 
for employment m agriculture and other mdustnes.”* The school in 
the pioneer community especially had to make these adaptations. What¬ 
ever may have been the past educational practices of the early settlers 
in the old communities from which they came, they had to make re¬ 
adjustments in these practices in their new communities. The course 
of development of schools in northeastern Washington in the pioneering 
period was somewhat as follows; first, no school at all for a year or two 
as the new communities were bemg settled; second, private schools for 
a few weeks or months held in the home of a settler and attended by 
the children of a few intimately acquainted neighbors; third, schools 
built by voluntary labor of the community, but operated at public ex¬ 
pense ; fourth, publicly built and supported schools 

One of the biggest problems for the pioneer schools at first was to 
get competent teachers. Many times a pioneer's wife or daughter was 
pressed into service as a teacher, because there was no one else to 
teach the school. Almost anyone who wanted to teach could get a certi- 
tificate. An ex-teacher told how one young man coming into a commun¬ 
ity to apply for a school was certified. When the prospective teacher 
went to see the county superintendent of schools who did the certifying, 
the latter was out in the field plowing. On telling his business, the 
applicant was asked to what political party he belonged. When he re¬ 
plied that he was a Democrat, the superintendent at once certified him, 
adding, “Any fellow who is a Democrat knows enough to teach school." 

In most of the school districts throughout the region, the little 
schoolhouses were used for many purposes. In many of the districts 
Sunday Schools and preaching services were held there. In some of 
the districts the schools were also used for debates, literary programs, 

"Williami, ot cil, (3iap XVII; Wilson, op. cit.. Chap. XII; Gillette, op. fit, 
Chaps. XVIII, aIX ; Kolb and Brunner, op, eit , Chaps. XVII, XVIII. 
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and holiday celebrations. One old lady said, “The schoolhouse was the 
only place to go to see folks." An old pioneer couple sadly complained, 
"The school used to be our best place to get together; we used to have 
socials, box-suppers, and all kinds of entertainments; but now since the 
schools have been consolidated, we don’t have anywhere to go for 
socials." Smce the pioneers had often furnished the materials and labor 
to build the first schoolhouses, they felt that they should use them for 
whatever community purposes they desired. 

CBUaCH AND BELIGION 

Different interpretations of the religious situation in American fron¬ 
tier communities have been made. Some writers have stressed the hi^ 
emotionality of the religion of the pioneers; others have emphasized the 
indifference of frontiersmen to religion; and still others have traced 
our extreme rural denominationahsm back to frontier conditions.* ** All 
this is to say that religion in the pioneer community is an adaptive 
tradition or institution, adjusting itself to various circumstances. One 
of the counties in this region was selected for a survey of the rural 
church under frontier conditions by the Interchurch World Movement 
in 1919, and a report was published in 1922. This report stressed par¬ 
ticularly the backward state of the church and religion in the county, 
the lack of both ministers and churches.** 

From the interviews with the fifty {Moneers on early church and 
religious affairs, a rough sequence of development somewhat as fol¬ 
lows seems to have taken plau in the communities of the region: first, 
no religious services or churches in the first few years of settlement; 
second, religious services held occasionally in private homes by itinerant 
preachers or lay preachers; third, Sunday Spools and preaching ser¬ 
vices held in the schoolhouses, with one or two rather prolonged re¬ 
vivals each year; fourth, the establishment of churches by a few of the 
denominations, usually in the small towns and villages. 

The general indifference of many {noneers to religion in the region, 
however, is attested by the very low percentage of die population that 

*P. G. Mode, The PronHer Spirit w American Chrietianity (New Yorti; 
1923); Helen O. Belknap, The Church on the Chang^ Frontier (New Yorii^ 
1922); Williams, oP. ciL Chap. XV; H. R. NeflmhrTAe Social Sonrcee of De~ 
non^tionalitm (New York, 1929), Cha^ VI, VII; C. B. (joo^koonta. Home 
Mieeione on the American Frontier (Caldwell, Idaho^ 1999); Didc, op. cit., 
Chu. XXIV. 

**E. deS. Brunner, A Church and Community Survey of Pend Oreitte County, 
Washington (New York, 1922), Chap. VL 
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were church members, according to the Federal religious census of 
1906. According to this report, the percentage of the population that 
belonged to church in three counties taken as a whole was 20.3, and 
for Ferry County it was only 12.6—as compared with 312 for Whitman 
County and the State of Washington, and 39.1 for the United States.'* 
Some of the remarks of the pioneers which give an insight into their at¬ 
titude toward religion were as follows: "Yes, the preachers were in here 
right after us; they are generally about the second fellow on the job.” 
"Religion was very scant here; too many of the early settlers were too 
much on the crooked order to go to church.” “Nobody around here was 
interested in religion; every fellow was trying to get everything he 
could for himself.” "I was brought up in the church and Sunday School 
and taught that there was a hereafter, but when I got up here in the 
hills, away from everybody, religion just seemed to drop out." "The 
people were too busy pioneering up here to think about religion.” 
"When I was a little boy, I had to go to church every morning of the 
week and three times on Sunday; when I got away from home I vowed 
I would never go to church again; out here I have never gone to church, 
but my wife has always gone and tried to get our boys to go.” "The 
preachers in here never stayed anywhere longer than to get the coins; 
they usually had half a dozen places under their wings.” "When Rev¬ 
erend -was here for a big revival he passed around the cup, 

but it didn't get filled; he passed it around the second time and said he 
would like for us to fill it, but he never got it filled; we were too poor; 
we didn’t have anything,” 

It has been characteristic of pioneer populations to be relatively 
indifferent to religion and to have a low church membership. This 
situation seems to be an adaptation to such factors as mobility of popu¬ 
lation, new interests, low incomes, absorption in pressing economic 
problems, and absence of religious organizations of formerly held faiths. 

HEALTH AND MEDICAL FACILITIES 

Several interesting books have recently appeared giving accounts of 
the services and hardships of country doctors in pioneer co mmuni ties, 
and some glimpses of health conditions among the pioneers them¬ 
selves." It is probable that the settlers migrating to frontier communi- 

Bodies [published by the Bureau of the CrtMiu]; 1906; pp. 58^ 

" lirling C. Coe, Frontier Doctor (New York, 1940); Arthur E. Hertzler, 
The Horse and Buggy Doctor (New York, 1938) ; Sarah O. Jewett, A Conntry 
Doctor (New York, 190-?). 
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ties were already selectively adapted for the harddiips they had to 
endure. One pioneer said to the writer: "Only healthy {noneers came 
to this community, and almost nobody ever got sick." An occasional 
person, however, did become sick, accidents happened, and babies were 
always being bom. At first many of the communities were not in reach 
of a doctor. Midwives attended mothers when babies were bom. Sev¬ 
eral pioneers reported that there were no doctors closer than Spokane, 
fifty to seventy miles away, when they first settled in their communities, 
and that the charge of a doctor to come to their communities was $50 
to $75, which was a prohibitive fee for most of the settlers. 

One country doctor who located in one of the small towns on one 
of the navigable rivers became a beloved character and a beneficent 
institution for people living along the river for a distance of fifty miles. 
This pioneer doctor became known in every settler’s home up and down 
the river and brought comfort to hundreds of pioneer patients, in a 
lifetime of unselfish medical practice. Another pioneer doctor had an 
extensive route through a number of communities, calling at certain 
homes and points regularly to see patients, or to be conducted to homes 
where patients were too sick to come to meet him. 

Only as the small rural towns in each county became large enough 
to support doctors did the pioneers living in the outlying rural districts 
begin to get medical services within convenient reach. But even today 
some of the rural communities in the region are still remote from 
towns and doctors. 

SECSEATION 

A recent book on the development of play in the United States con¬ 
tains chapters on play in frontier communities. According to this writer, 
frontier recreation has usually been characterized by drinking, excessive 
eating, gambling, rough contests, and boisterous and uncouth antics.** 
One of the main points made by the author is that the excesses of 
frontier play are an adaptive compensation for the isolation and loneli¬ 
ness experienced by the pioneers. Prom stories told the writer, some 
of the commtmities of the northeastern Washington region had more 
than their part of the rough pioneer play, especially the early mining 
communities. A number of the old fHoneers told regretfully of the 
crude, immoral play indulged in by many of the young men and some 
women, when the communities were first settled, especially before white 

“F. H Dulles, America Learns to Play (New York, 1»«), Chapi. 11, IV, 
VII, X, XVI. 
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men moved in with their families. Real horse-bucking contests were 
greatly in favor. One frank old pioneer said, "Our parties were always 
rough; we always had plenty of good whiskey.” Another pioneer told 
of a different recreational preference. Said he: “I never cared much 
about the recreation they had arotmd here; but I always attended all 
the circuses that come near." When interviewed 1^ the writer this 
old gentleman was getting ready to go by bus to Spokane, some seventy- 
five miles away, to see a circus. 

On the other hand, in most of the communities the pioneers with 
families had a variety of recreation, less boisterous and more suitable 
for mixed groups of men and women. Forms of recreation most fre¬ 
quently mentioned were square dances, picnics, singings, and school- 
house entertainments. In several communities the local Granges were 
mentioned as chief sources of recreation. One pioneer stated that he 
and his wife attended a local Grange for twelve years and missed only 
four or five meetings during that time. The abundance of fish and game 
in the region provided excellent sport for those who liked outdoor 
recreation. 

LAW AND ORDER 

Mining regions in the western United States have been notorious 
for their disorderliness, and many western pioneer communities have 
been saved from criminal chaos only by self-constituted vigilantes.** 
Many frontier communities in northeastern Washington long felt the 
effects of the rough mining influences in the realm of law and order. 
The writer listened one evening for two hours to one pioneer’s descrip¬ 
tion of the lawlessness of one of the communities in the region as this 
pioneer had observed it in the first few years after it had been opened 
for settlement. The round of crime in this community consisted of 
heavy drinking, quarreling, fighting, shooting, killing, sex immorality, 
gambling, stealing, and robbery. Even women were killed in some of 
the rows. For many months in this community no one was arrested 
for any of the crimes committed, nor was any attempt made to enforce 
law. Every man in the community carried a gun or two and was a law 
unto himself. Only the fear of other men known to be carrying guns 
restrained many of the men in their relationships with one another. 
How many persons were killed in this community nobody knows. A 

* Dick, op. ext, Qiap. X; N. P Langford, Vigxlmte Days and Ways (Chicago, 
1912); W. J. McConnell, Frontier Law (New York, 192S); H. Bimey, VigUamtts 
(Philadelphia, 1929). 
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pioneer living about fifteen miles from this community said to the 
writer; “This has always been a tough place out here [his own com¬ 
munity] . A bad influence reached all the way out here from- 

[the community described above] and we have never got over it Some 
fellows out here have always stole horses and cattle. Some have robbed 
banks and stores and lugged off safes and cracked them.” 

A pioneer who had been an old stage driver and freighter gave this 
version of lawlessness in the early days in his community: “This was 
a tough country in the early days. There was lots of horse-stealing. 
White ruffians would go out and round up dozens of the Indians' 
horses and drive them down into central Washington and Oregon and 
sell them. These whites would spy out a nice herd of the Indians’ 
ponies, build a brush corral, round them up, and drive them out." 

Another pioneer told an amusing story of how an Irishman saved 
a dancing party for an evening and probably prevented a serious row. 
A well-known disorderly woman entered the dancing hall, and it was 
suggested that she be immediately thrown out. A group of the leaders 
at the dance went into council and were making plans for her dispo¬ 
sition, when the Irishman stepped up and listened to the conversation. 
“Jesus Christ,” he interrupted, “if we throw her out we’ll have to throw 
everybody out." A pause came in the conversation, a big laugh went up, 
and everybody went on dancing. 

For a number of years after the pioneer period had passed, several 
of the communities in this region had a reputation for being “tough 
places." Horse and cattle stealing persisted for many years Many men 
were handy with guns. Heavy drinking and bootlegging went on ^ring 
prohibition days. One old settler closed his story on lawlessness in his 
community in the early days with the remark: “And I’m sorry to tell 
you that a lot of this still goes on. There are fellows in here right now 
stealing hogs and cattle. And they are stealing more now than ever 
before, for they are hauling them away in trucks." So some of the anti¬ 
social pioneer practices still persist, but are adapted to the new tech¬ 
nological exigencies. 


NEED OF FVSTHBR STUDY 

Social theory generally follows social practice. 'The arad^mifiaw 
usually work several generations behind the makers of events. *1116 
classic historian of the American frontier began bis study and writing 
two hundred years after the pioneers of the eastern seaboard began to 
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push westward to conquer the wilderness and to make their social 
adiqrtations to a frontier environment. The historian can perhaps work 
best in ripened time perspective. The political scientist also needs the 
lapse of time for a correct interpretation of the evolutionary develop¬ 
ment of political institutions. The economists and the sociologists, how¬ 
ever, work closer to the scene of current events. Though they also need 
the perspective of the past, they have been able to do some of their 
most successful research in the fields of current economic and social 
activities. 

For many years, the sociologists, m particular, have been mak in g 
case studies and community surveys. The sociologists now have a tech¬ 
nique of investigation that serves them well in the collection and in¬ 
terpretation of all kinds of sociological data. A dozen states in the Far 
West are scarcely more than a generation removed from their frontier 
development, and there are still hundreds of pioneer communities in 
these states in which sociological investigations focused on frontier life 
could be made. The cost of such studies is relatively low. If in the 
next ten years fifteen or twenty studies could be made in the social 
process of pioneering, data would be available to give us a substantial 
foundation for a sociology of frontier life. 
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A SUDDEN DEVELOPMENT IN KEATS'S POETIC METHOD 

Walter F Wright 
Instructor m knghsh 

Sidney Colvin, Amy Lowell, and others have interpreted the in¬ 
creased intensity of John Keats's emotional life which resulted from his 
falling m love with Fanny Brawne in late October or November, 1818. 
Together with the death of his brother Tom m December of that year, 
the experience led to acute anxiety and suffering At the same time, 
however, Keats’s love for Fanny had a much more desirable effect 
which has not been pointed out It was accompanied by a sudden styl¬ 
istic improvement in his poems—an improvement not explained by other 
personal experiences or by the new literary influences upon the poet at 
that time The development which took place was in his choice of 
phrases for the portrayal of women and of love 

That there should have been an improvement in Keats's style is rea¬ 
sonable from the normal process of a poet’s growth, but it is note¬ 
worthy that as late as the summer of 1818, when he was nearing twenty- 
three years of age and had wntten such mature poems as “On Sittmg 
Down to Read King Lear Once Again" and “When I Have Fears," he 
was still dreaming of a playful, pseudo-medieval, chivalnc relationship 
of men and women and giving the latter only the qualities of senti¬ 
mental longing or pretty and elegant coyness Such characteristics show 
no great improvement over his mawkish dimple-handed, white-necked, 
"milk-white lamb that bleats for man's protection" of "Woman When 
I Behold Thee,"* written m 181S, or the equally dimple-handed, "sweet- 
hpp’d," and tender-footed damsels of “Calidore," composed m 1816,•* 
and are m the spirit of the ' Imitation of Spenser" of about 1812 or 
1813 

In EndytMoH, 1817, the women are ‘young damsels" with "cheek 
of virgin bloom" or "pallid cheek” revealed by moonlight They foster 
orphan lambs and read "sweet poesy by moonlight" They shut "pure 
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Borrow drops” in their "silver source” and improvise in Radcliffean 
fashion on a lute. They have "pearl round ears, white neck ... a para¬ 
dise of lips and eyes ... and blue vein’d feet.” Their kisses are “honqr- 
dew” and their chatter is "two bubbling springs of talk” issuing from 
sweet lips, which are "slippery blisses.” Their "toying hands," other¬ 
wise known as "softlings,” have a "smooth excess” and their skin has 
a "dainty hue.” When their eyes gaze, they perform a "swimming 
search after some warm delight.” They are metaphorically transformed 
into a "swan of Ganges” or a water-lily bud.* It does not matter 
whether it is the sisterly Peona, the Indian maid, Scylla, or even 
Cynthia that is being described. In what might otherwise be imaginative 
because of its symbolism, Keats makes Peona merely a kind and gentle 
sister, not an ethereal spirit, and then lavishes on her his trite compli¬ 
ments. Cynthia he is unable to glorify despite his associating her with 
the heavens. He makes her a smiling, affable, yet shrinking maid, who 
seems rather to descend to Endymion's boyish level whenever she ap¬ 
pears before the love-sick lad, instead of really raising his mind to lofty 
adoration, as she is supposed to do. She has an "orbed-brow,” but it 
is she who possesses the "paradise of lips and eyes.” Her godhood 
counts for nothing. Scylla is depicted as one who, though having 
deserted her lover, could yet melt with tender affection. The Indian 
maid he does give a separate identity by bestowing on her a consistent 
sorrow, yet she is but a "river-lilty [sic.] bud,” who is asked to give 
her lover "one gentle squeeze” with a perspiring hand "warm with dew 
at ooze from living blo^.”* 

Slightly later, Keats wrote of his "little queen" with "languid arms 
in silver slumber lying,” of "faery lids how sleek,”* and of kisses bud¬ 
ding "upon the tree of love.”* In the meantime he was writing jovial, 
affected compliments to Georgians, as he had done earlier to the 
Reynolds sisters. 

In the spring of 1818 Keats completed "Isabella,” his last impor¬ 
tant poem before his acquaintance with Fanny Brawne. The theme of 
"Isabella” is as good as that of several of his later poems, but despite 
the merit of the verse, there is still Keats’s awkward overstressing of 
the heroine's sentimental softness and of her physical ai^arance. 

•I, 135, 188; 369, 4g9, 616; II, 7. 738; III, 408; IV, 63, 316^ 465, 664. 

* Bndymion, IV, 665, 667. 

' "Unfdt, Unheard, Unseen,” Nov., 1817. 

* "Extracts from an ^ra,” early 1818. Cf. also "To a Lady Seen for a Paw 
Moments at Vauzhall," 4, 1818. 
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LiOrenzo must **taste the blossoms [lips]," and in a stanza fortunately 
later rejected, he dotes on her neck and "anxious dimple." Isabel is 
especially pretty in her “downy nest," and even after tragedy has over¬ 
taken her, she spreads her “perfect arms” upon the air and cries with 
"melodious chuckle in the strings of her lorn voioe."^ The subject of 
the poem is far different from that of “Calidore,” but there is little 
improvement in the choice of images and comparisons to sketch the 
grief-stricken Isabel. She is neither a romantic lady in a castle tower 
nor the earthy and wilful heroine of Boccaccio's original tale, but only 
the “little queen," whose “languid arms” have been turned into “perfect 
arms" and whose moist lips have become tasty blossoms. In every 
instance Keats feels that he must add cloying references to the physical 
manifestations of emotion. His heroines follow one pattern of senti¬ 
mental conduct just as regularly as do the heroines of Mrs. Radcliffe's 
romances, of Hunt’s Story of Rimini, and of Mary Tighe’s Psyche. 
They are essentially helpless, sometimes coyly playful, sometimes lan- 
guiriiing in a winsome manner, and always supplied with beauties which 
can be separately enumerated or grouped together as a "paradise." 
Their minds are irrelevant, as all the flattering compliments are ad¬ 
dressed to their hands, ears, lips, and dimples. They are not highty 
imaginative creations, but merely repetitious adaptations of make-be¬ 
lieve creatures living in an equally make-believe world. In writing to 
the sensible and practical Georgtana, Keats always pretended that she 
was living in an idyllic world. In writing to the Reynoldses, he like¬ 
wise disguised ordinary mortals as nymphs and demure children, and 
in describing his poetic heroines he was unable to do much more. 

Keats could sense dramatic and tragic situations, but he could not 
entirely rise from the sentimental depiction of the gestures and poses 
which might accompany a feeling of love to an intense and simple por¬ 
trayal of the emotion itself. 

As late as October, 1818, Keats wrote of women in general as 
"children to whom I would rather give a sugar plum than my time."* 
At the moment he was interested in Miss Cox, whom, again, he praised 
for her eyes, her fine manners, and her “rich eastern look," which sug¬ 
gested the "Beauty of a I,eoparde88."* And even when he first men¬ 
tioned Fanny Brawne, he referred to her "fine style of countenance,” 


'Stanzas 9. rejected & 18, 3a 62. 

'Letter to George and Georgiana, October, 181& 
' Ibid. He later found that he had exaggerated. 
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her nostrils, and her mouth/^ in other words, to features on a level 
with the dimples of the fictitious heroines he had been describing. 
From letters to P'anny herself, however, it is clear that almost immedi¬ 
ately thereafter Keats came to love her and to alter completely his 
language concerning her. His letters to her speak of her beauty, but 
nowhere with any itemizing or other mawkish detail.^^ 

At once, too, came a change in Keats's poetry. Until he fell in love 
with Faxmy, late in 1818, the vocabulary of Hunt and Mary Tighc and 
of the writers of sentimental romances was sufficient for Keats’s needs. 
But thereafter it was at least inadequate, if not offensive to him,'* 
Part of the change in form is attributable to the poet's growing interest 
in Milton and part of the increase in seriousness is unquestionably due 
to the illness and death of Tom, but it is noteworthy that in poems 
showing no Miltonic influence and in others which are in theme in no 
way indebted to Keats's grief at the death of Tom, there is an almost 
complete absence of any of the sentimental affectation in language 
to be found in the earlier poems and there is a much more profound 
conception of love and the tragedy of love. 

In "Hyperion” and the "Fall of Hyperion”—the one not well started 
until after Keats met Fanny, the other begun in December, 1818“— 
the goddess Thea is saddened from deep personal grief and from un¬ 
derstanding of the tragic nature of life. She is statuesque in her dignity, 
yet gentle and humble, uniting in herself the divine and the human: 

But oh! how unlike marble was that face* 

How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty's self ^ 

There is nothing of excess in the description either of her beauty or of 
her grief. The picture of her at the feet of the bowed and despairing 
Saturn is sketched in one line: 

“Letter to George and Georgiana, 1818-1819 Keats met Fanny late in Oc¬ 
tober or early in November, 1818. 

” He tmee wrote to her, " the very first week T knew you I wrote myself 
your vassal ” (Letter, July 25, 1819) Cf. also letters to Fanny dated July 1, 1819; 
July 8, 1819; and July iS, 1819, while Keats was wnting the "Eve of St Agnes'* 
and “Lamia ” Tjyical passages read * “The morning is the only time for me to 
wnte to a beautiful Girl whom I love so much " “Why may I not speak of your 
Beauty, since without that I could never have lov'd you ” “My sweet girl, I can¬ 
not speak my love for you." 

• In the **0(lc on Indolence,'* May, 1819, he wrote that he did not want to be 
“a pet lamb in a sentimental farce" 

“ Letter to George and Georgiana, Oct, 181& It docs not matter here which 
version was first—a fact still undetermined 

““Hyperion,” I, 34-36 
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And the tad Goddess weeping at his feet.^ 

When she gestures in the dim twilight, Keats writes simply: 

Thea arose 

And stretched her white arm through the hollow dark.** 

The whiteness, unlike the perfection of IsabeFs arms, has an essential 
function in the picture in its contrast with the darkness: 

When Clymene speaks, she is, likewise, concisely described. 

With hectic lips and eyes up-looking mild ” 

The "hectic*’ calls attention to Clymene’s mental state more than to any 
special appearance of her lips. When she speaks, the simile used to 
describe the sound is also intended to suggest the emotion rather than 
the mere physical appearance. 

So far her voice flow’d on, like timorous brook 
That, lingering along a pebbled coast. 

Doth fear to meet the sea^ 

The soft dying away of the voice connotes a sense of eternal tragedy 
and of infinite tenderness. 

Moneta, the goddess who inducts the poet into the mysteries of the 
story of the fallen gods, is a "tall shade veil’d in drooping white” or, 
again, "in drooping linens veil'd ” Her hand, unlike Cynthia’s, needs 
no adjectives except "sacred,” and her suffering is briefly alluded to: 

One hand she press’d upon that aching spot 
Where beats the human heart”** 

The theme of the poems is not in itself the explanation of the im¬ 
provement in descnption Cynthia, of Endymxon, was a goddess, too, 
and one who, as the ideal of Endymion’s adoration, might well have 
called forth poetry comparable to that describing Thea, Clymene, and 
Moneta; and Isabel had endured no less grief than theirs. Nor does the 
occasional echo of Milton in the verse explain the simplicity and re¬ 
straint in the portrayal of emotion It seems rather that Keats had 
discovered, partly through his grief for Tom and even more through 
his love for Fanny, that profoimd human emotions do not permit the 
sentimental analysis of their symptoms and the cataloguing of their 
outward manifestations. 

'•'’Hyperion;' I, 88, the "Fall of Hyperion,” I. 387 
-The "Fall of Hyperion,” I, 455. 

*'"Hyperion” II, 250 

■/hw, II, aoo-iaz 

-The “Fall of Hyperion” I, 344-345. 
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In the "Eve of St. Agnes/' January to September, 1819, Keats con¬ 
centrated for whole stanzas on purely sensuous descriptioxxj and yet, in 
a poem romanticizing and idealizing the happiness of two lovers, he 
showed a remarkable restraint when describing the heroine upon whose 
beauty the entire poem is centered. There are only two or three lines 
to which exception might be taken. Maidens on St. Agnes' Eve are 
expected to "couch supine their beauties, lilly white” ; Madeline's heart 
pains "with eloquence her balmy side”; and, again, the girl appears "a 
splendid angel.”*^ But elsewhere the poet emphasizes the dreamlike 
atmosphere that surrounds Madeline and her own entrancement She 
is "thoughtful Madeline,” 

Madeline asleep in lap of legends old, 
or 

Madeline, St Agnes’ charmed maid.** 

Keats chooses to compare her to a dove, but only to suggest the strange¬ 
ness and perilous nature of her position and her love for Porphyro; 

She comes, she comes again, like ring-dove fray'd and fled, 

and 

A dove forlorn and lost with sick unpruned wing.** 

There is no single description of Madeline. She is depicted mainly by 
the things which surround her, the setting in which she moves. It is 
this that Keats stresses. The girl is identified with the mystery of 
superstition, the peaceful seclusion within her room, which contrasts 
with a wintry gale outside and the revelry below, and a romantic love 
which ignores the dangers of a bitter feud. Love is precious to her and 
to Porphyro, not because of its voluptuousness, but because of its 
fragility and the perils that set it apart from common life. 

In the "Ode to Psyche,” April, 1819, Keats combined the spirit of 
secret love used in the "Eve of St. Agnes” with the Greek myth and, 
again, added strangeness and a sense of the hazards of love in a pur¬ 
blind world to give his story intensity. The concluding lines echo both 
and set in contrast with the bleakness outside the joy within the temple 
which the poet will create in his mind for Psyche: 

And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win, 

A bright torch, and a casement ope at night, 

To let the warm Love ini 

Sometime during the spring and sununer of 1819, Keats wrote the 
"Eve of St Mark,” in which he made only two references to his hero¬ 
ine's appearance; 

-The “Eve of St Ames.'* VI, 7; XXIII. 7; XXV, 7. 

“/Wd., VIL 1; XV, 9; XXII, 3. 

■/Wd., XXII. 9; XXXVII, 9. 
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and 


Bertha was a maiden fair 
She lifted up her soft warm chin." 


The first allusion is in accord with the archaic, ballad-like language 
Keats was deliberately using; the second gives physical life to what 
would otherwise seem too shadowy and unreaL Except in these two 
allusions, Bertha is only faintly described. She is a young girl so fas¬ 
cinated by an old legend she has been reading that she sits gazing ^t 
the page before her. Keats had not lost his fondness for putting women 
in situations far removed from the everyday life of the world. But he 
had learned how to create a truly imaginative atmosphere rather than 
a mere idyllic transformation of the actual or a hackneyed imitation of 
the romantic scenes in the poetry he had read.*^ Thus, in his "Eve of 
St. Mark/' Bertha is detached from the world around her and exists 
only in that emotion of awe and entrancement with which she contem¬ 
plates the saintly life and miracles told of in the medieval story of 
St. Mark. 

In April, 1819, only five months after first meeting Fanny, Keats 
wrote "La Belle Dame sans Merci," a poem likewise permeated with 
mystery, but with a sense, too, of the tragedy of love. In one stanza 
he described ail that was pertinent about the elf lady's appearance, her 
mind, and her supernatural origin; 


I met a lady in the meads 

Full beautiful, a faery’s child; 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild " 


Keats told the story of the knight's love for the lady with similar free¬ 
dom from sentimental effusiveness. Throughout the poem he stressed 
the power of enchantment and the cruelty of love. The lady is beautiful 
with a strangeness identified with a mythical world, and yet her magical 
bewitchment of men is symbolically applicable to life itself, particularly 
Keats's own life when he realized the hopelessness of his love for 
Fhnny Brawne.” 

The tragedy of love was again Keats's theme in "Lamia," July to 
August, 1819. In the poem there are several scenes that reveal distinct 
improvement over those in poems of a year or two before. In contrast 
with descriptions of both Cynthia and the Indian maid is the meta- 
{diorical portrayal of the nymph beloved by Hermes: 


"The “Eve of St Mark," 39. 54. 

H Indudii^espedally that of Spenser, Tighe, and Hunt 

" In April, too, KeaU wrote to Fanny his sonnet "Bright Star Would I Were 
Steadfast as Thou Art" 
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. . the, like a moon in wane, 

Faded before him, cower'd, nor could restrain 
Her fearful sobs, selMoldmg like a flower 
That faints into itself at evening hour” 

Here the metaphor replaces what in Bndymion was a crude analysis 
of a sentimental situation. 

As to Lamia herself, her beauty is emphasized, but with a sense of 
mystery. After her transformation from a serpent's shape, she is at 
first like a naive pastoral maiden, because she must appear so to Lycius: 

she was a maid 

More beautiful than ever twisted braid. 

Or sigh'd, or blush'd, or on spnng-flowcrcd lea 
Spread a green kirtle to the minstrelsy ” 

Lycius finds her lingering "faenly by the wayside" and is captivated 
by her apparent innocence and simplicity, by her "soft look growing 
coy,"”* but Keats uses such phrases only for the irony of their contrast 
with the anxiety which Lamia suffers, as he immediately reveals that 
her coyness is forced upon her by fear, that it is a desperate effort to 
prevent the destruction of a love which can instantly vanish if Lycius 
IS not kept fasemated. Lamia well knows that "but a moment's thought 
is passion's passing bell "”® Even in the descnption of Lamia's at¬ 
tempts to beguile Lycius, Keats has no place for idle languishing and 
dalliance. Love is to Lycius life itself and to Lamia a temporary rescue 
from her life of wretchedness identified with a serpent's existence. It 
is this fact that gives poignancy to the lines in which both Lamia's 
beauty and her inevitable tragedy, before the attack of "cold philoso¬ 
phy," are united: 

. . . It . . . made 

The tendcr-person'd Lamia melt into a shade” 

In his poems Keats never attempted to write realistically of love 
in a contemporary English setting, but he did shift from a fanciful and 
sentimental conception of it to a realization of its power and mystery, 
especially its relation to sorrow and tragedy. The revolution need not 
be wholly attributed to Keats's love for Fanny Brawne, but it came 
simultaneously with it, at the close of 1818, and within a few weeks 
marked a greater change in Keats’s poetry than had occurred in all the 
years before. 

""Lamia,” I, 136-139. 

•/btd., 1, 186-189. 

“/Wd, I, 200-201, 256. 

"/bid, II, 39 
“/bid, 11, 238. 



SOME CIRCULATORY ANOMALIES IN THE FETAL PIG* 

Ronald F. MacLennan 
Atsoctate Profestor of Zoology 

Although pigs have been studied for many years as an example of 
mammalian embryology, it is only recently that the large fetal pigs have 
been used extensively for gross dissection as an introduction to adult 
mammahan anatomy. As a result, the anomalies recorded m the late 
stages are largely those which are obvious externally. The circulatory 
anomalies, discoverable only by dissection, have been reported in much 
fewer cases, although, as in all domesticated animals, they are common 
in the pig. Some of the minor variations in the arrangement of blood 
vessels have been reported earlier (MacLennan, 1938). This paper 
reports a number of anomalies which have been noted in the Zoology 
laboratories at the State College of Washington. Most of these anom¬ 
alies were detected in full-term fetal pigs with arteries mjected, ob¬ 
tained from slaughter houses in Kansas City, Missouri. One anomaly 
was found by reconstructing the heart of a 6-mm pig from serial cross- 
sections. It IS hoped that a record of these anomalies will be of interest 
to embryologists as well as a help in the study of the fetal pig itself.* 

PERSISTFNT SUPRACABDINAL VFINS 

The extreme example of this variation (Fig. 1) results in a split of 
the posterior vena cava, anterior to the renal veins, so that posterior to 
this point there are two veins which are completely separated and are 
symmetrical except that the first three lumbar veins empty only into 
the right vein. The left branch joins the right branch ventral to the 
dorsal aorta. The hemiazygos vein is normal. The ureters lie ventral 
to both the aorta and the two venae cavae. This condition answers to 
the enteria of McClure and Huntington’s type BC (1929), the persist¬ 
ent supracardinal veins. This is an extreme example of the variation in 
which both supracardinals are present in their entirety, and the only 
example figured by Huntington and McClure which approaches this 
pig in the completeness of the anomaly is an adult man figured in their 
plate XXV. 

*1 wish to thank my laboratory assistants, particularly Mr Barton Lauck- 
hart; students who have discovered and dissected some of these anomalies; and 
Mr. Eugene Clumpner and Andrew Sackett, who made the reconstruction of the 
heart of the 6-mm. pig 
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Fig. 1 

Ventral view of the abdominal veiseli in a full-term male pig. Lumbar 
arterici omitted and the periistent cardinals pulled laterally to show the vessels 
more clearly. 


AM—Anterior mesenteric artery 
CaA—Caudal artery 
CA—Cocliec artery 
DA—Dorsal aorta 
EIA—External iliac artery 
EIV—External iliac vein 
IIA—Internal iliac artery 
irV—Internal iliac vein 
LV—Lumbar vein 


PA—Phrenico-abdominal vein 

PM—Posterior mesenteric artery 

PVC—Posterior vena cava 

RA—Renal artery 

RV—Renal vein 

SA—Spermatic artery 

SV—Spermatic vein 

UR—Ureter 

UA—Ureteric artery 
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According to McClure and Huntington's methods of interpretation 
and the figures of the developmental stages of the pig vena cava of 
Butler (1927), the specimen may be interpreted as follows. The only 
normal portion of the vena cava is derived from the pars hepatica. The 
subcardmal anastomosis to form the pars subcardinalis has failed except 
in the anterior end attached to the pars hepatica, so that even the renal 
veins empty into the separate venous trunks. Posterior to the renal 
region the relationships of the veins, the aorta, and the ureters indicate 
that the supracardinal veins are retained. There is no trace of the 
anastomosis which usually occurs between the iliac portions of the post 
cardinal veins. Thus except for the elimination of certain tributaries, 
the posterior vena cava in this specimen has not developed beyond the 
stage found by Butler (1927) in the 16-19 mm. pigs. 

The extreme example figured is the only one of such extent fmmd, 
but a less pronounced split in the vena cava is found in 6% of the 
pigs examined. All appear to be of the BC type. No anastomoses were 
found between the two trunks, although such connections are the rule 
in the cat and man. McClure and Huntington (1929) found that per¬ 
sistence of the supracardinals is the most common anomaly in the pos¬ 
terior vena cava of man, but in the cat was fifth in the list. 

PERSISTENT LEFT COMMON CARDINAL 

In normal cases the jugulars, brachials, internal mammaries, etc., 
fuse at the level of the first ribs to form the anterior vena cava, usually 
directly, although sometimes first forming two innominates which then 
fuse to form the single vena cava. 

In the case represented in Figures 4 and 5, the tributary veins were 
normal and fused to form right and left trunks, but these instead of 
fusing continued separately to the heart. The right trunk opened into 
the right auricle in the position of the anterior vena cava (Fig. 5); the 
left trunk received the hemiazygos vein and emptied into an enlarged 
coronary sinus, which in turn opened into the right atrium. These 
three openings were separate as in the normal cases, although a slight 
sacculation and the lack of pectinate muscles on the inner surface ad¬ 
jacent to the openings suggested the remnants of a common chamber 
between the large veins and the atrium. 

This anomaly is clearly due to the failure to develop an anastomosis 
between the left and right anterior cardinals to shift the blood away 
from the left common cardinal (future coronary sinus) and thus to 
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Figs 2-7 


AVC—Anterior vena cava 

AZ—Azygos vein 

CA—Caudal artery 

CS—Coronary sinus 

CV—Costocervical vein 

DA—Dorsal aorta 

El—External iliac artery 

HA—Hemiazygos vein 

II—Internal iliac artery 

IC—Intercostal vein 

LAC—I^ft anterior cardinal vein 


LCC—Left common cardinal vein 

LR—Left renal artery 

PM—Posterior mcscntcnc artery 

PV—Pulmonary vein 

PVC—Posterior vena cava 

RAC—Right anterior cardinal vein 

RCC—Right common cardinal 

HR—Right renal artery 

RV—Renal vein 

UR—Ureteric vein 


Figs Zand 3 Persistent azygos vein 

Lateral views of heart of male fetus, testes descended. 

Fig 2, left Bide, Fig 3, nght side 

Figs 4 and 5 Persistent left common cardinal vein. 

Fig 4, left side, Fig. 5, dorsal surface 

Fig. 6 Reconstruction of heart of 6-mm pig, showing perforation of right 

common cardinal vein 


Anomalous left renal artery in a fetus with testes descended. 


Fig. 7. 
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force the atrophy of the left common cardinal except as a channel for 
the hemiazygos and coronary veins. According to Butler (1927), this 
anastomosis takes place in the 22-24 mm. stage. Similar anomalies 
have been reported in man, and one of the most recent of these reports 
(Chouke, 1939) contains a bibliography of the reported anomalies. 

The persistent left common cardinal was found only once in two 
hundred dissections examined for this point. 

VARIATIONS IN THE AZYGOS SYSTEM 

In the majority of pigs the posterior group of intercostal veins 
empty into the hemiazygos vein (left azygos), which in turn empties 
into the coronary sinus. The opposite of this condition is one in which 
the hemiazygos vein is completely eliminated and the azygos (nght 
azygos) vein receives all these vessels and empties into the costocervical 
vein of the anterior vena cava. Between these extremes are the fre¬ 
quent cases in which both azygos and hemiazygos are present (Figs. 2 
and 3) and split the drainage area between them. In these cases anas¬ 
tomoses frequently occur between the two parallel veins. 

The azygos veins are remnants of the paired supracardinal veins 
(Patten, 1927), and the variations are obviously due to variations in 
the atrophy of the veins which starts usually after the 35 mm. stage 
(Butler, 1927). 

Minute remnants of either azygos vein were difficult to check with 
certamty, since the venous system in the pigs used was uninjected, but 
variations from the usual hemiazygos vein are present in at least 10% 
of the pigs. 

ANOMALOUS RENAL ARTERY 

The renal arteries normally arise from the aorta and pass directly 
to the kidneys, the only usual variations being slight changes in the 
symmetry between the two arteries. One specimen (Fig. 7) was found 
in which the nght renal artery was normal, but the left renal artery was 
a very long vessel arising from the external iliac artery. It proceeded 
anteriorly beneath the dorsal peritoneum and passed between this peri¬ 
toneum and the ventral surface of the kidney. The renal artery then 
plunged into the tissue of the kidney on the mid-ventral surface and 
there broke up into several large branches All other arteries and the 
venous supply were normal. 

A possible explanation is that in the early limb-bud stage the form¬ 
ing metanephros and limb-bud were supplied with blood by a common 
capillary net and this net happened to be retained on the left side in 
preference to branches coming from the dorsal aorta in conjunction 
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with the mesonephric arteries. With the remodelling and growth of 
the posterior part of the body, the artery naturally became greatty 
elongated. 

PERFORATION OF THE RIGHT COMMON CARDINAL VEIN 

This description is based on a reconstruction of the heart and large 
blood vessels of a 6 mm. pig, blotting paper soaked in wax being used 
instead of the usual wax-plate method (Fig. 6). This produces a very 
strong model suitable for class use, but is somewhat inaccurate in pro¬ 
portions as compared with the wax models. The relationship of parts, 
however, is shown clearly and accurately by this method. 

A perforation was found in the base of the right common cardinal 
vein near its entry into the sinus venosus. Careful examination of the 
sections showed that the edges of this hole are smooth, not jagged and 
irregular as in breaks due to sectioning and mounting the embryo. 
Large numbers of the embryonic blood cells were found in the peri¬ 
cardial cavity, thus confirming the interpretation that the perforation 
was present while blood was circulatmg. The embryo was normal in 
all other respects. No cause for the anomaly is suggested. 

SUMMARY 

Dissections of the circulatory i^stem of fetal pigs showed the fol¬ 
lowing anomalies: 

1. Persistent supracardinal veins in 6%. 

2. Persistent left common cardinal in one case. 

3. Presence of the azygos vein in addition to or instead of the hemi¬ 
azygos vein in 10%. 

4. Left renal artery branching from the external iliac artery in one 
case. 

5. A perforation in the base of the right common cardinal vein in 
one 6-mm. embryo. 
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TAXONOMIC AND PATHOGENICITY STUDIES OF THE 
FUNGI WHICH CAUSE DECAY OF PEARS . 

IN WASHINGTON* 

W. Habley Enqubb 

During the present investigation, decaying pears were obtained from 
all of the more important pear-produdng areas of this state. Isolations 
from 615 infected fruits yielded 75 distinct q>ecies or strains of funp 
belonging to 22 genera, and all of the forms but 2 were found by 
reinoculation to be pathogenic to pears. Most of the isolates were mem¬ 
bers of the Fhngi Imperfect!, several were Phycomycets, and a few 
were Ascomycetes. 

The following fungi are reported for the first time as causing a 
decay of pears in North America: Alternaria malt Roberts, Aspergillus 
flavHS Link, A. pyri n. sp., Cephalosporium sp., Gloeosporium sp., Hd- 
minthosporium sp., Hendersonia sp., Hormodendron cladosportotdes 
Sacc., H. pyri n. sp., Mucor pyri n. sp., Neofabraea malicorticis (Cord- 
ley) Jackson, PeniciUium ckrysitis Biourge, P. cyclopium Westllng, P. 
puberulum Bainier, P. roqueforti ( ?) Thom, P. terrestre Jensen, Phoma 
exigua Desm., Phomopsis ambigua Trav., Pleospora fructieola Ruehle, 
PuUuloria spp., Sporotrichum malorum Kidd and Beaum., StemphyRum 
sp. Several other species previously associated with a decay of this 
fruit have been isolated and their pathogenicity established, llte fung^ 
in this group are Alternaria sp., Botrytis cinerea Pers., Cephalothecium 
roseum Cda., Cladosporium herbarum Pers., Fusarium sp., Monilinia 
(Sclerotinia) fructieola (Wmt) Honey, Mucor piriformis Fischer, 
PenieiRium expansum Lk., Phoma mali Schulz and Sacc., Phytophthora 
caetorum Leb. and Cohn, and Rhisopus nigricans Ehrb. 

Blue mold was by far the most important type of rot found. The 
PeniciUium spp. whi^ produce this decay comprised more than half of 
the isolates, and the species P, expansum occurred much more fre¬ 
quently than any of the other PenieiUium species. Gray mold, caused 
by Botrytis cinerea, was next in importance. 

Pathogenicity studies revealed the fact that blue mold and gray 
mold developed more rapidly in Anjou pears than in the variety Winter 

' Abstract of a disaertatioa submitted in partial fulfillmeat of the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy m Plant Pathology, State College of 
Washington (1940). A Mrtion of this dissertation has dm published as: 

Harley Engliih and F. D. Heald. The fungi causing decay of pears la 
Washington. Abst in Phytopatibology, XXVI (1936), 92. 
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Nelis, and that B, cinerea caused decay in both varieties two or three 
times as fast as R. ex pansum. At laboratory temperature the more 
actively parasitic isolates, arranged in the decreasing order of the rate 
of decay, were as follows; Rhisopus nigricans, Phytophthora cactorum, 
Monilinia fructicola, Botrytis cinerea, a sterile fungus, Mucor piri¬ 
formis, Phomopsis ambigua, Altemaria rnali strain 4, Aspergillus pyri, 
Helminthosporium sp., PeniciUium ex pansum and P. tcrrestre. All but 
one of the isolates were somewhat inhibited in their parasitic ability at 
common storage temperatures (40-54*F.). Storage of inoculated pears 
at 32-35"F. (cold storage) had a marked depressing effect on the ac¬ 
tivity of all of the fungi, and several were completely inactivated at 
this temperature. The most vigorous species in cold storage were 
Mucor piriformis, Photna malt, Botrytis cinerea, and PemcUlium ex¬ 
pansum ; those incapable of producing decay at this temperature were 
Phytophthora cactorum, Rhisopus nigricans, Aspergillus spp, Helmin¬ 
thosporium sp., PeniciUium tardum, Stemphylium No. 2, and a sterile 
fungus. 

Fourteen of 19 isolates applied to the surface of Anjou pears in 
the form of decayed tissue and incubated at 68-74* F, penetrated the 
fruit via the lenticels. Essentially the same results were obtained when 
inoculated fruit was held at 32-34*F. When Anjou pears were inocu¬ 
lated with spore suspensions of 17 of the fungi and incubated at 68- 
74"F., lenticel infections were produced by 11. In cold storage only 6 
of 14 inoculants entered the lenticels. Humidity was found to be an 
important factor in determming the number of lenticel infections at the 
higher temperature, but raising the humidity of the cold storage 
chamber had little effect on the number of invasions Bartlett pears 
inoculated with a spore suspension of P. expansum and incubated at 
room temperature showed numerous lenticel infections, but similarly 
treated fruit held in cold storage remained almost free from decay. 

Methylene blue was found to be preferable to methyl blue as an 
indicator of the "open” and “closed” condition of the lenticels of the 
pear. 



THE STATE OF MATTER AT A SOUD-UQUID 
INTERFACE* 

Eestek L. Wintbe 

Rtsearch Chtmitl, National Carbon Company, Clneiand, Ohio 

Measurements of the amount of unfrozen water existing at the 
interface of the charcoal-water and the silica gel-water qrstems were 
made at temperatures from O’C. to —50*C. The experimental method 
consisted essentially in determining the weight of unfrozen water in a 
given weight of solid in the presence of an excess of liquid, the qrstem 
being kept in equilibrium at various temperatures below the normal 
freezing point of the water. The procedure followed in a general man¬ 
ner that used by several investigators in the determination of bound 
water. 

The water on silica gel proved to be more resistant to freezing than 
water on the surface of charcoal Although it was posrible to freeze 
all but a very small portion of the water in the charcoal at —^25*C., 
relatively large amounts of water remained unfrozen in the silica gd 
at —50'C. This was attributed to differences in the attracting forces 
acting between the liquid and the surface of the solid. Water and silica 
gel, being similar types of compounds, exhibit stronger attraction for 
each other than do the unlike substances in the system containing car¬ 
bon and water. A reasonable assumption being made that the surface 
areas of the charcoal and silica gel are approximately equal, a much 
thicker layer of water is found to be affected by the forces acting on 
the silica gel surface. A measure of the intensity of the binding may 
be obtained by comparing the slopes of the freezing curves of the two 
systems. These curves were obtained by plotting temperature decreases 
against grams unfrozen water per unit weight of adsorbant. For the 
silica gel-water system between —2 and —^20*C., the slope is —.047 as 
compared to —.032 for the charcoal-water system; that is, with de¬ 
crease in temperature the liquid water is being more rapidly removed 
from the charcoal surface. This condition results from a difference in 
the intensity of the binding forces. The greater the binding force the 
more the normal characteristics of the water are influenced. 


'Abstract of a dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of the require¬ 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosopny fai Chemistry, State College of 
Washington (1939). Will appear in oondenseo form as "Compressed Films at 
Solid-Liquid Interfaces” in a forthcoming issue of the /oanuU of the Amorican 
Cktmieal Society. 
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The freezing curves of both systems show changes in slope near 
—2*C. and —^20'C. The fact that these breaks divide the curves into 
three general regions may be interpreted as indicating that the inter¬ 
facial forces cause the liquid to adopt three types or modes of molecular 
adjustment in the surface him. With the use of the low temperature 
pressure-temperature diagram for water as a basis for the argument, 
the three conditions postulated for the hquid molecules in the film arc 

(a) subjected to small van der Waals adsorption forces but unoriented 

(b) oriented and more closely packed than in the bulk phase, and 

(c) chemically adsorbed. 

From the data obtained it was concluded that water on the surface 
of silica gel is frozen with more difficulty than water on the surface 
of charcoal. Water in the interfacial layers of these ^sterns is separ¬ 
ated mto three genera] classifications as indicated by changes in slope 
of the freezing curves. These changes were attributed to character of 
the attracting forces and to the degree of orientation of the water 
molecule. 
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AN ECOLOGICAL DESCRIPTION OF DIVORCE 
IN SPOKANE, WASHINGTON^ 

H Ashley Weeks 

Assistant Professor of Sociology 

This paper reports some findings of a study of divorce rates in the 
city of Spokane, as follows' (1) the proportion of families m which a 
divorce has occurred, (2) the proportion of persons who have not re¬ 
married after a divorce; (3) the differential m divorce rates by areas 
within the city An attempt will be made to describe the differences in 
distribution of the divorce rates and to point out certain social factors 
which apparently are associated with the distribution. 

SOURCE OF DATA 

There were on hand from a prior study* some 5811 questionnaires 
filled in by the students attending the public secondary schools in Spo¬ 
kane. A test of the representativeness of this sample showed that 92 5 
per cent of the students in average daily attendance at the high schools 
of the city had filled out the questionnaires. There are, however, three 
parochial schools in Spokane on the high school level In order to in¬ 
clude these Catholic high schools, questionnaires were submitted to the 
students attending them. The two samples were then combmed. All 
questionnaires marked by students who lived outside the city limits 
were excluded. An attempt was made to combine the questionnaires 
which were marked by two or more individuals m the same family 
This was difficult to carry out, inasmuch as the questionnaires were 

^Miss Marty Mady and Mr John Elhs, students in the Department of 
Soaology, deserve much of ihc credit for this paper They spent mu^ Umc 
sortinR uie questionnaires used m this study, made most of the tabulations, and 
ran practically all nf the correlations. The author takes this opportunity to ex¬ 
press his deep appreciation of their "spade work" 

He acknowledges great indebtedness also to the pnncipals of both the paroch¬ 
ial and the public secondary schools in Spokane for permission to present ques¬ 
tionnaires to the students Without their interest and co-operation, this study 
could not have been carried out 

* H Ashley Weeks and Margaret G Smith, "Delinquency Areas in Spokane, 
Washington," Research Studies of the State College of Washington, VI (Sep¬ 
tember, 1938), pp. 107-20. 
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anonymous. By comparison of street addresses and certain of the other 
information on the schedule, however, some duplication was eliminated.* 
This procedure left a total of 6149 questionnaires which were usable 
in this study. It is felt that these questionnaires are fairly representa¬ 
tive of all the families with children old enough to be in the secondary 
schools. The United States Census shows that a very high proportion 
of the population (95.6 per cent) in Spokane is still attending school 
through the seventeenth year of age.* 

Data for this study were obtained from the responses to the three 
following scries of questions, which had been included in the question¬ 
naires filled out by the high school students: 

(1) Do your own mother and father live together? If not, are they 
divorced? living apart without divorce^ mother dead? father dead? 

(2) Do you live with both your own father and mother? If not, 
arc you living with your own mother only? father only? mother and 
stepfather? father and stepmother? m a foster home, m an institution, 
or outside any of the above ? 

(3) In what elementary school district do you live or what is your 
present address? 

Responses to other questions were used in analyzing some of the 
data. These will be discussed later. 

FINDINGS 

1. Proportion of families in which a divorce has occurred. 

Of the 6149 questionnaires which were usable in this study, 561, or 
9.12 per cent, of the students reported that their own parents had been 
divorced. It is probable that about the same proportion of divorces 
exists among parents of secondary-school children as among married 
couples having children in the elementary schools and/or children not 
yet old enough to be in school.* Among childless couples in Spokane, 

"Probably none of the proportions used later in this study would be affected 
fiffnificsntly by the number of individuals in the same family The proportions 
of brothers and/or sisters in the high schools of the city is probably about the 
same for any of the breakdowns used in this study For this reason, the rates 
reported later would be relatively the same if all duj^ication could have been 
removed. 

" Calculated from the number of children reported to be attending school from 
seven throurt seventeen years of age See U S Census Bureau, Pop^dation, 111 
(1930), Ta^ IS, p. 1229 

^ "There may be some tendency for the divorce rate to be higher In families 
with children in ihe elementary schools and/or diildren not yet old enough to 
be in sdiool, as most of the families with such children would constitute a group 
in which marriages took place more recently than they did in families with child- 
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the proportion of divorces is probabfy higher. Studies have shown that 
the divorce rate is 62 per cent higher for couples without children than 
it is for couples with children.* If it can be assumed that this figure 
would apply also to childless couples in Spokane, the divorce rate 
among such couples in that city would be approximately 14.7 per cent. 
On the basis of the 1930 Census, this would mean that some 3700 
family units in Spokane have been disrupted by divorce.* 

2. Proportion of parents who have not remarried after a divorce. 

How many divorced parents do not remarry? In order to secure 
an answer to this question a randomly selected 20 per cent sample was 
taken of the 6149 questionnaires.* If the same proportions prevail as 
in the sample, and there seems to be no evidence that they do not, of 
the 561 children in Spokane living in homes in which their own parents 
were divorced, approximately 284, or 50 6 per cent, were, at the time 
they marked the questionnaires, living with mother alone; 30, or 5.4 
per cent, with father alone; 169, or 30.1 per cent, with own mother 
and stepfather; and 23, or 4.3 per cent, with own father and step¬ 
mother. The remaining 54, or 9.7 per cent, of these students were liv¬ 
ing in a foster home, in an institution, or outside of any of the other 
categories. 

From this analysts it seems reasonable to infer that, of the 561 stu¬ 
dents who reported that their own parents were divorced, at least 192, 
or 34.4 per cent, had a parent who had remarried after the divorce, as 
indicated by the presence of a stepparent * 

On the other hand, in 314, or 56.0 per cent of the families which 
these students represented, one (or both) of the parents had not re- 


ren in the lecondary schools. The divorce rate for more recent marriagee is 
higher than it is for marriages which were solemnised at an earlier date. For 
example, the divorce rate for marriages which took place m 1930 is probably 
higher than it is for marriages which took place in 1920. This assumption is made 
bemuse the divorce rate has been increasmg from year to year. The facts re¬ 
ported here, however, would not be materially altered if this is so. 

' See, for example, Alfred Cahen, StatisHcal Analysts of American Divorce, 
New York (Columbia University Press, 1932), p. IIZ 

’ Calculated from the number of families listed as retiding in SMkane in 1930. 
The Census reported 31^97 families in Spokane in 1930. U. S. Census Bureau, 
PamiHes, VI (1930), Table 4, p. 1402. 

' This sarnie was tested for representativeness to the whole group of 6149 
questionnaires on some known categories with the result that similar distribu¬ 
tions would be expected to occur about 95 to 9B times in 100. The familiar 
Chi square test was used to test this representativeness. 

'Probably a considerable proportion of die parents of children in foster 
homes (97 per cent) have remarned. There is no way from die available data 
to ascertain what tins proportion ia 
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married.'^ It would be mteresting to know whether more men than 
women remarry after a divorce All that can be ascertained from this 
study is that there is a large proportion of mothers (SO6 per cent) who 
have not remarried. It is also known that at least 5,4 per cent of the 
fathers have not remarried. There is no way of ascertaining from these 
data how many more of cither the mothers or the fathers have not re¬ 
married, but at least the proportions of children who are living with 
either parent alone represent the proportions of either parent who have 
not remarried The differences in these proportions may be due to the 
fact that at the time of the divorce the mothers are given the children 
to support in the majority of cases. At least an interesting sidelight on 
the divorce situation can be seen from these figures, which indicate 
that the mother retains custody of the children in a much higher pro¬ 
portion of cases than does the father. Children are living with their 
own mothers in 806 per cent of the cases, whereas they live with their 
own fathers in but 9.7 per cent of the cases. Evidently the mores still 
sanction overwhelmingly the idea that the mother should have custody 
of the children. In 18% the Supreme Court of the State of Washington 
actually ruled as follows* “The care and custody of children of tender 
years should be awarded to the mother upon the granting of a divorce, 
when it is not made to appear that the mother is not a proper person to 
have the care and control of her children.”'^ 

First, it is significant that, in 56 0 per cent of the divorced families, 
there is a parent who has not remarried, for then it can be estimated 
that as the result of divorces, 511 per cent, or approximately one in 20 
of the families represented by the children in the high schools of Spo¬ 
kane, arc living with only one parent. Secondly, it is rather amazing 
that as many as half of the mothers of these children have not remar¬ 
ried after a divorce. 

3. Differential in divorce rates by areas within the city 

In order to ascertain whether the divorce rate was fairly uniform 
over the whole city or tended to concentrate in certain sections, all the 

*Of course, some of these parents may have remarried and the second hus¬ 
band or wife may have died, been divorced, or separated; but the proportion 
where this might have happened is probably too small to change these results sig¬ 
nificantly. 

^ Smith V. Smith. Re forts of Cases Determined in the Supreme Court of the 
State of IVashtngon, Vol XV (ed Eugene G Krcidcr, Court Reporter) (Seattle 
and San Francisco, 18*?7). p. 237 See also Mac Mark Nalder and Marjorie J 
Smith, “Laws of the State of Washington Relating to Children/' Research 
Studies of the State College of Washington, VIIT (1940), p 229 
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usable questionnaires were sorted into the elementary school districts 
in which the students resided, and the percentage of students who re¬ 
ported that their own parents were divorced was calculated for each 
district 

Table I shows that, of the thirty-four school districts of the city, 
certain ones have much higher divorce rates than other school districts. 
The rates by school districts range from 3 19 per cent to 20.3 per cent. 
The highest rate in the city is six times as high as the rate in the lowest 
area. 


Tabic 1 


Number of School Districts with Specified Divorce Rates m the City 
of Spokane, Washington 

Divorce 

Nssmbtr 

Rates 

School Distnois 

3 - 49 

3 

5 - 69 

7 

7 - 89 

8 

9 - 109 

8 

11 - 129 

4 

13 - 149 

2 

15 - 169 

1 

17 - 189 

— 

19 - 209 

1 

Total 

34 


The median rate is 8 75, but one quarter of the districts lie above 10 75 
and one quarter below 6 50 

In order to see whether these high- and low-rate districts formed 
any consistent pattern in the city, school districts were grouped to¬ 
gether into tiers All school districts which included and immediately 
surrounded the center of the city were grouped into Tier I. The dis¬ 
tricts contiguous to Tier I were grouped together into Tier II In like 
manner were formed Tiers III and IV. Table II presents the divorce 

"Although there arc 36 school districts in Spokane, the number was reduced 
to 34 by combining some districts The Field, Madison, and Willard school dis¬ 
tricts were grouped together because of the smallness of the school population 
in Field and Madison, and the fact that these schools do not have all the grades. 

There were 334 s^ool children who could not be grouped into distnets be¬ 
cause they neither reported the school district th^ lived in nor gave their ad¬ 
dresses. It is felt that this would not materially affect the rates reported, as the 
various schools seem to show about the same percentage of cases giving no in¬ 
formation in regard to this factor. 




Table II 

Divorce Rates of School Districts in Spokane Gronped by Tiers 
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Tier Total 
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rates for each school district grouped together into tiers, which are 
separated into two parts according to location of districts on the north 
or the south side of the Spokane River. Considering first the tiers as 
a whole, it can plainly be seen that the rate for Tier I is much hig^r 
than that for any other tier. Tier II shows the lowest rate. Tiers III 
and IV, respectively, show slight increases over Tier 11. If the 
rates for the north and the south side within each tier are compared, it 
is evident that the trend is not the same for both sides of the city. 
Both the north and the south side of Tier I show the highest rate. The 
south side of Tier I, however, shows a much higher rate than the north 
side of the same tier. Tier I has a rate of 15.31 on the south side, as 
compared with a rate of 10.09 on the north side. This may be partly 
explained by the fact that the southern section of Tier I includes all of 
the business and industrial areas of this tier. The rates for Tier II 
are nearly the same on the two sides. In Tiers III and IV there are 
marked contrasts between the north and the south sides. In Tier III 
the rate on the south side is only slightly more than half the rate on 
the north side, but in Tier IV the south-side rate is considerably larger 
than the north-side rate. Thus instead of the pattern for the tiers as 
a whole, which is 1 - 4 - 3 - 2, the south-side pattern is 1 - 4 - 2 - 3, 
and the north side isl-3-2-4 

Apparently divorce rates are not distributed in the uniform pattern 
which has been found for dehnqucncy rates. It has been found in al¬ 
most every study that delinquency rates decrease rather uniformly from 
the center of the city toward the peripheiy. In Spokane, for example, 
these same tiers show delinquency rates of 6.9, 4.9, 3 4, and 2.3, respec¬ 
tively, as the periphery of the city is approached.** Divorce rates do not 
decrease tmiformly toward the periphery of the city. Those districts 
in and around the city center, however, show uniformly high rates. 
Five districts out of the seven in Tier I fall in the quarter of the 
districts with rates above 10,75. 

The rates in individual districts within each tier show some large 
differences. Even though most of the districts in Tier I show very high 
rates, Webster District, just north of the city center, shows the very 
low rate of 5.77. In Tier II the rates in most of the south-side districts 
fluctuate around the average for the tier as a whole (7.72), but two of 

* See Werics and Smith, op cit, p. Ill, for a full description of this distnbu- 
tion. Reference to the map of Spol^e included in that study, p. 113, will also 
help to clarify the discussion of the distribution of divorce rates. 
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the districts, Edison and Irving, have rates of 1232 and 11.59, respec¬ 
tively. In the other tiers there is also a considerable amount of variation. 

Why do these districts vary as they do? Possible explanations may 
be found in the analysis by districts of the following five factors: (1) 
residential quality, (2) proportion of rented homes; (3) proportion of 
Catholics; (4) proportion of white-collar workers; (5) proportion of 
foreign-born. 

It can be seen from Table II that Webster, Roosevelt, Grant, Hut¬ 
ton, Franklin, and Arlington districts all have divorce rates below 6 00. 
With the exception of Webster and Arlington, all these districts would 
undoubtedly be classed as comprising the best residential area m Spo¬ 
kane. These districts are located on the south side of the city and have 
a fairly high property valuation. On the other hand, Washington, 
Lincoln, McKinley, Stevens, Bryant, Irving, Edison, Whitman, Long¬ 
fellow, and Jefferson all have rates above 1000 and arc obviously 
poorer residential areas. It has already been pointed out that the first 
three of these districts fall largely within the mam business and indus¬ 
trial sections of the city. Stevens, Bryant, Irving, and Edison also have 
large proportions of their land area given over to industrial pursuits of 
various kinds.*^ Thus divorce rates apparently vary with the residential 
quality of the district 

As might be expected from the analysis of residential quality, most 
of the low-divorce-rate districts show low percentages of rented homes. 
In the majority of these districts, only about 25 per cent of the homes 
arc rented, whereas in the majority of the high-divorce-rate districts the 
proportion of homes rented is above 40 per cent. It would seem, there¬ 
fore, that there is a positive association between home rental and 
divorce rates. 

There seems to be some evidence that the divorce rate varies in¬ 
versely with the percentage of Catholics residing in a district. The high- 
divorce-rate districts in Tier I show comparatively low percentages of 
Catholics. Webster district, on the other hand, which has been shown 
to have a very low divorce rate, has the highest percentage of Catholics 
(51.28) of any district in the city Although no other district has nearly 
so large a percentage of Catholics as Webster, there does seem to be a 
slight tendency for the districts with high divorce rates to have rela- 

^Sec a map of Spokane which shows the zoning of the city and the use of 
land Such a map can be procured from the City Planning Council 
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lively low percentages of Catholics, whereas those districts with low 
divorce rates seem to have relatively high percentages of Catholics. 

From a cursory comparison of the divorce rates with the percent¬ 
ages of white-collar workers and of foreign-bom, it cannot be ascer¬ 
tained whether or not there is any appreciable association. 

In order to secure an index of the extent of association throughout 
the city between the divorce rates and these five factors, correlation 
coefficients were calculated. As there is no way at present to measure 
residential quality, the percentage of homes rented was allowed to rep¬ 
resent this factor as well as the amount of rental, as it seems logical 
to assume that there is a high association between residential quality 
and homes rented. 

Table III presents the coefficients of correlation found between 
divorce rales and each of the four other factors. The highest coefficient 
of correlation is that between divorce rates and percentages of homes 

Table III 


Correlation coefficients between the Divorce Rate and Four Factors with 
the Coefficients of Correlation between the Factors* 



Shvarce 


Catholic 

IVhitc-collar 

Foretgn-born 

Divorce 


63 

— 23 

— 15 

06 

Rental 

63 

— 

11 

00 

— 07 

Catholic 

White-collar 

— 23 

11 

— 

— 11 

03 

worker 

— 15 

00 

— 11 

— 

— 55 

Foreign-born 

08 

— 07 

03 

55 

— 


* Correlation! between the ▼anablea aasodated with dirorce ratea are given in order that 
the concomiunt aasociatlona may be derived 


rented. Apparently the factor of rental has more to do with the differ¬ 
ential in divorce rates than have the other three factors. The second 
highest coefficient is that between divorce rates and percentages of 
Catholics. This correlation coefficient is negative, which means that as 
the percentage of Catholics increases the divorce rate decreases. Al¬ 
though this correlation is fairly low, it shows that the proportion of 
Catholics does have some effect on the variation in the divorce rates 
throughout the city. There seems to be a slight negative association 
also between divorce rates and percentages of white-collar workers. 
The coefficient is very low, but the fact that it is negative indicates that 
there are relatively few divorced persons living in districts where the 
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proportion of white-collar workers is high.’* ** No significant association 
was found between divorce rates and percentages of foreign-bom. 

It is possible that the association found between the divorce rates 
and each senes—that is, the percentages of homes rented. Catholics, 
and white-collar workers—is the result of a concomitant association be¬ 
tween these factors. For example, the fact that the divorce rate is 
associated with both rental and Catholics might be due to an associa¬ 
tion between the latter two. (See Table III for the correlations between 
the three factors associated with the divorce rates.) 

To cancel the effect of possible concomitant association, a partial 
correlation between divorce rates and percentages of Catholics was run, 
the factor of rental being ''held constant." This raises the coefficient 
from —.23 to —.39 because of the slight positive association between 
percentages of homes rented and percentages of Catholics (.11). When 
a partial correlation between divorce rates and percentages of homes 
rented was likewise run, the percentages of Catholics being "held con¬ 
stant," the resulting coefficient was raised only from .63 to .68. From 
this it can be inferred that the divorce rate is affected by the percentage 
of Catholics more than was originally apparent, as part of this associa¬ 
tion was hidden in the positive association between Catholics and rental. 

As can be seen from Table III, there is no association between 
rental and white-collar workers; and the partial correlation between 
divorce rates and percentages of white-collar workers, with the per¬ 
centages of Catholics "held constant," does not appreciably change the 
onginal correlation coefficient. 

The multiple-correlation coefficient representing the combined effect 
on the divorce rates of the two variables, rental and Catholics, is .70. 
From this coefficient it can be determined that approximately half of 
the variation in the divorce rates is accounted for by the combined effect 
of these two factors.’* 

A word of caution needs to be given at this point. It should not be 
inferred from the data presented in this paper that any of these factors 
has necessarily anythmg to do with the causes of a divorce. It should 
be remembered that the associations shown between divorce and these 

* This finding tends to be supported ^ a study the author is making in which 
divorce rates arc classified ^ religious affiliation and then by occupation groups. 
Regardless of religious affiliation, there are lower divorce rates in the white-collar 
grouD than in the laboring group. 

** The square of the correlauon coefficient gives the percentage of the varia¬ 
tion in the dependent vanable which is accounted for by the independent variable. 
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three factors are related to conditions after a divorce was secured. 
These same factors may not have prevailed at the time of the divorce. 

It is instructive that the indices which have been used do show a 
rather high association with the variation in the divorce rate from area 
to area in the city. Probably further studies may indicate still other 
factors which are associated with this variation in the divorce rates. 
It is hoped that this description will serve as an incentive to other stu¬ 
dents to carry the analysis further. The analysis indicates one approach 
to the problem which appears to give fairly interesting results. 


LESSING AND HAWKESWORTH 


Paul P. Kies 

Professor of Englxsh 


A portion of the love story in Lessing’s Nathan der Weise (1779) 
may have been suggested by John Hawkesworth's Almoran and Hamet : 
an Oriental Tale (1761), especially by Chapters V and VL‘ In both 
works the young man (Curd iA the former and Hamet in the latter) 
falls in love with the girl (Recha in the former and Almeida in the 
latter) as a result of rescuing her from fire. On the other hand, in 
Voltaire's Zaire, which is probably the mam source of Lessing's love 
story,* that incident docs not occur Several similarities in specific 
details not to be found in Zalr^ can abo be pointed out: 


Nathan 

Curd has never seen 
Recha before the time of 
the fire. 

The fire occurs at night 
Nathan is completely 
wrapped up In Recha, his 


Almoran and Hamet 
Hamet has never seen 
Almeida before the tune 
of the fire 

The fire occurs at night 
Abdalla is completely 
wrapped up in Almeida, 


Zaire 

Nerestan has known 
Zaire for a long time. 

Not in Zdire. 

After Zaire's infancy, 
she and her father, Lu- 


^ Chronology precludes that Lessing could have used for Nathan der Weise 
Samuel jbekson Pratt's dramatic version of Almoran and Hamet, published in 
1781 as The Fair Circassxan 

* Cf. Erich Schmidt, Lessing * Geschichte seines Lebens und seiner Schnfien, 
4th ed., ed. Franz Schultz (Berlin, 1923), II, 330>31 Inadcntally, to Schmidt’s 
list {op, cit, 330-33) of literary works containing the motif of a brother 
falling in love with his own sister should be added John Dryden’s Don Sebastian 
(1690) and The Spanish Fnar (1681). The German dramatist almost certainly 
knew these two plays; see my "A Possible Source of Lessing's Horoskop, 
Research Sti^ies of the State College of Washington, VI (1938), 127-28. Both 
pieces deal with the contact of Christians with Mohammedans 
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foster daughter 


Because of a social bar¬ 
rier (a supposed differ¬ 
ence in race and religion), 
Curd at first hesitates to 
reveal his love 

When Nathan comes to 
thank the rescuer, he la 
sclf-conscioUB and some¬ 
what embarrassed “Dass 
em Mcnsch doch einen 
Mcnschcn so verlegen 
soil machen konnen I" (11, 
v) 

Kecha is youthful, soft, 
and impressionable “Das 
Madchen, ganr Gcfubl" 
(II. V) 


his daughter 


Because of a sooal har¬ 
rier (difference in social 
rank) Hamct at first hes¬ 
itates to reveal his love 


When Abdalla comes to 
thank the rescuer, he is 
self-consaous and some¬ 
what embarrassed Ha¬ 
mct "observed some 
marks of haste and con¬ 
fusion in his counte¬ 
nance" (Vol I, p 72) 

Almeida is youthful, 
soft, and impressionable 
" the youthful beauty 
of Almctda the tend¬ 
er sensibility of her heart 
” (Vol I, p 80) 


signan, are lost to each 
other until a few mom¬ 
ents before his death 
Nercfitan and Zafre 
were lovers for some 
time in the past, hut, be¬ 
fore the play opens, she 
has already given him up 
and loves Orosman 
Not m Zaire 


Zaire seems a little old¬ 
er, more mature, more 
sophisticated, and more 
aggressi\c 


There seems to be no external evidence that Lessing was acquainted 
with Almoran and Hamct He had read so much English drama’ and 
fiiction, however, that his familiarity with Hawkesworth's romance is 
highly plausible Concerning the circulation of the Tale, The Dictionary 
of Natioml Biography comments as follows* **[In 1761] he published 
‘Almoran and Hamct, an Oriental Tale,’ London 16 mo, 2 vols. This 
story attained a considerable share of popularity, a second edition being 
published a few months after the first. It is stated in Baker’s ‘Bio- 
graphia Dramatica’ that it was originally written by Hawkesworth in 
1756 as a drama m three acts.”* The fact that Almoran and Hamet 
has an Oriental setting increases the probability that Lessing utilized 
it in Nathan, for he was very fond of combining material from two or 
more works having some feature in common.® 


* For instance, see my "The Sources and Basic Model of Lessing's Miss Sara 
Safnpson,'* Modern Philology, XXIV (1926), 84-85 

‘New York. 1885 ff. Vol XXV (1891), p 204 

* Sec my "LyCssing's Karly Study of English Drama,” Journal of Bngluh and 
Germanic Philology, XXVIll (l^), 18^19 
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Announcement 

The Graduate School of Social Work, 
State College of Washington, plans to 
pubbsh, from time to time, supplements 
for changes in the laws of Washington 
relating to children. 



LAWS OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON RELATING 
TO CHILDREN 
Mas Mask Nalder 

Marjorie J. Suite, Instructor in Social Work* 
Introduction 

This collection of laws relating to children was prepared under 
the auspices of the Graduate School of Social Work of the State 
College of Washington. It is designed primarily for persona who, 
in their daily work, need to refer to legal sources for guidance in 
child-welfare matters. The teacher, the social worker, the nurse— 
all are feeling the necessity for greater understanding of the legal 
status of the child today. Certainly a sound knowledge of law as it 
affects children will enrich the bacl^ound of all workers with 
children. Changes in legislation have come so rapidly in the past 
few years that even those who are actively engaged in administering 
laws affecting children can scarcely keep up with changing philos¬ 
ophies and fast-moving trends. It is recognized, too, that most per¬ 
sons not trained m the law have difficulty in reading legal material. 
The wherefor/s, providers, and vokeretuft serve only to confuse and 
confound. In this study an attempt has been made to rewrite the 
statutory material in a layman's vocabulary without changing the 
technical meaning. For the same reason, ^e excerpts from court 
decisions are brief statements of significant points in as simple 
language as possible, and the drasions selected for use have been 
chosen on the basis of what might best illustrate, clarify, or sub¬ 
stantiate the statute. 

In respect to general content, the reason for the selection of the 
various topics should be stated. Two criteria were used in judging 
the material to be included. Each subject had to justify its place 
either by being information that would enrich the general back¬ 
ground of the children’s worker or by being information that would 
be actually needed by the practitioner in his daily work. For in¬ 
stance, often it is necessary to know the exact regulation in re¬ 
gard to compulsory school attendance in reference to the problem of 
some specific child. On the other hand, a knowledge of school 

*Mr>. Nalder had chief responaibility for the etatutoiy material, and Mist 
Smith for the court rulingt. AcknowlMgementt are gratefnUy made to Mitt 
Clsra Oong^ for valuable advice and other aatittance in all tta^ of the project 
and to Mitt Margaret Linnan and Mri. Ethel Wood for help in die technical 
preparation of the original manuscript 
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finance and administration ivill give to the child-welfare worker a 
far greater understanding of the importance of regular attendance at 
school. Such a worker, naturally, knows the value to the child, but, 
without the broader knowledge, he docs not know the attitude of 
the community and the school administrator, who may be thinking 
in terms of financial gain in the way of the state funds granted on 
the basis of attendance, as well as benefits to the child. 

In the preparation of this work, particular attention had to be 
given to the accessibility of content once it was compiled. Ease of 
finding any particular provision is especially necessary for the busy 
worker in his daily work. From this standpoint it is hoped that the 
worker will find the detailed index of value, and that there is a 
reasonable continuity of subject matter. 

It must be pointed out, too, that in the statutes there is much 
overlapping and repetition Accordingly, in the present work the 
attempt has been made to avoid duplication, but it is hoped that, by 
frequent cross reference, the meanings will be clear 

Probably such a thorough and detailed compilation as this brings 
to mind more forcefully the need for codification and simplification 
of the statutes relating to children. The sources of this material 
are Remington’s Revised Statutes of Washington* and the Washington 
Reports, Cases Determined in the Supreme Court of the State of 
Washington* 

The statutes arc presented according to the following topics; 


Page 

Tone 1 Accidents . 149 

Topic 2, Adoption . 150 

Topic 3 Hltnd . 157 

Topic 4. Children of Unmarried Parents . 162 

Topic 5 Constitutional Restrictions on the Legislature.. . 167 

Topic 6. Contracts of Minors . 168 

Topic 7. Court Action . 169 

Topic 8 Court Commissioners .-. 170 

Topic 9. Crimes against Childhood . 171 

Topic 10. Dance Halls . 179 


■By Arthur Remington. Court Reporter, 12 voU, San Francisco, 1932-33 (with 
supplements bringing the statutes to date) 

■By Eugene G Krcider, Arthur Remington, and Solon D Williams, Court 
Reporters, 203 vols to date (1940), Olympia, Wash., San Frandsco, Calif, and 
Seattle, Wash., 1891 to date 
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Topic 11. Delinquent and Dependent Children 

UNDER Juvenile Court.-. 179 

Topic 12. Education.-.-. 189 

Topic 13. Family. 218 

Topic 14. 4-H Club Fairs. 232 

Topic IS. Guardianship of Minors under Probate Law.233 

Topic 16 Health .240 

Topic 17. Insurance.- . 250 

Topic 18. Intoxicating Liquor. 252 

Topic 19. Labor .-. 253 

Topic 20. Miscellaneous Provisions. 273 

Topic 21. Motor Vehicle Operators. 274 

Topic 22 Pardons and Paroles . 275 

Topic 23. Parks and Playgrounds. 280 

Topic 24. Police Matron. 282 

Topic 25. Property . 282 

Topic 26. Public Libraries and Museums. 291 

Topic 27 Savings and Rank Deposits. 295 

Topic 28. Social Security for Children.-. 296 

Topic 29 State Humane Bureau. 303 

Topic 30 State Institutions.-. 304 

Topic 31 Veterans* Children: Educational Aid. 321 

Topic 32. Veteeians* County Aid... 322 


1. Accidents 

Action for DomageB (183)\ When a person's death is caused 
by the wrongful act, neglect, or default of another, action for dam¬ 
ages may be brought by the personal representative of the deceased 
against the person causing the accident, even though the death was 
caused under circumstances that amounted to a felony. 

Beneficiaries (183-1)® All actions for damages shall be for the 
benefit of the surviving spouse or the children of the deceased. If 
no spouse or child survives, then the action shall be for the benefit 
of such parents, sisters, or minor brothers of the deceased as were 
dependent on him for support and who were residents of the United 
States at the time of his death. 

^Numbers refer to sections in Remington's Revised Statutes of the State of 
Washington 

* According to Remington's numbering system, a section whose number con¬ 
tains a hyphen follows the section whose number is the same as the portion pre¬ 
ceding the hyphen. Thus 183-1 follows 183, but precedes 18^2 and also 184 
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Effect of Deaffi (194). No action for personal injuries shall be 
considered illegal on account of the death of the person injured if 
there survive a wife, child, or other dependents as mentioned in 
Section 183-1, but it shall be brought or continued, as the case may 
be, by the legal representative in favor of the dependents of the 
deceased. 

Action by Parent (184). A father, or in case of his death or 
desertion, the mother may bring action for the injury or death of a 
minor child or of a child supporting such parent. An unmarried 
mother has the same rights. 

School District’s Responsibility. See "Accidents" imder Educa¬ 
tion (Topic 12). 

Dangerous Occupations. See “Accidents" under Labor (Tojhc 
19). 

Damages for Employee. See "Accidents" under Labor (Topic 19). 

Court Rulings 

"When a minor is injured, two causes of action arise; one in 
favor of the minor for pain and suffering and permanent injury; the 
other in favor of the parents for loss of service during minority, or ex¬ 
pense of treatment"; 

Anttie Harris v. Puget Seuud Bleetric RaUway. 52 Wub. 299 (1909). 

See also; 

Cleveland v. Graye Harbor Dairy Products, tue, 193 Wash. 12Z (1938). 

ArmArong v. Spokane Vmted Railways. 194 Waah. 3S3 (1938), 

2. Adoption 
General 

Petition for Leave to Adopt (1696 Supp.*). Any unmarried resi¬ 
dent of the state or any husband and wife, jointly, who are residents 
of the state may petition the superior court of the county of his or 
their residence, or of the residence of the person to be adopted, for 
permission to adopt any person and to change his name if desired. 
Either spouse may adopt the child of the other. 

Written consent is required as follows: 
a. Of the person to be adopted if he is fourteen years of age 
or over. 


* ‘‘Supp.'’ ref eri to the Supplement in the back of eadi volume of Remingtoa 
It coBtama the atatutea paaaM ainee the 1932>33 (reviaed) editioo of the work. 
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b. Of each of the living parents if the person to be adopted is 
under twenty-one years of age. 

c. Of the unmarried mother of the child to be adopted if the 
child is under twenty-one years of age. 

d. Of each of the divorced parents when the custody and con¬ 
trol of the child is divided between them; and of each 
when one has been awarded the custody and control and 
the other has been given only visitation privileges. If one 
of the parents has been deprived of custody and control and 
also visitation privileges, his consent is not required, but 
he shall be notified of the hearing and be given an oppor¬ 
tunity to be heard. 

Exceptions: Consent is not required from a parent who has 
been adjudged to be feeble-minded; or who, at least a year 
prior to the adoption proceedings, had been adjudged to 
have been insane and who has not since been found by 
competent authority to be sane; or who is deprived of civil 
rights; or who had deserted the child without having made 
provision for its support. In any of these cases in which 
the parent’s consent is not required, if the child has a legal 
guardian, the latter's consent shall be secured, or if there 
be no guardian, then the court shall appoint a suitable per¬ 
son to act in the proceedings as the next friend of the child. 

Court Proceedings (1696 Supp.), Investigation: The court may at 
its discretion appoint a suitable and disinterested person to act as 
its adviser in regard to the fitness and propriety of the relinquish¬ 
ment of the child by the parents and its adoption by the petitioners. 
The person appointed shall make an investigation of the child’s 
personal and family history and of the petitioners’ ability to rear 
and educate the child properly and in keeping with the degree and 
condition of the child’s parentage. The investigation shall be suffi¬ 
cient to acquaint the court with the information reasonably neces¬ 
sary for its decision. 

Court Order: If the court is satisfied with the findings, it issues an 
order setting forth the facts and declaring the child to be the legal child 
of the petitioners and changing its name to theirs. 

Petition Denied: If the petition is denied by the court for any rea¬ 
son, a notice of the denial, together with the court’s reason for the 
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denial, shall be sent to the persons affected and an opportunity for a 
hearing be given them. 

Hearing Private: AH hearings on adoption shall be private with 
only the interested persons admitted. 

Court Commissioners: See Topic 8 below. 

New Relationships and Property Rights (1699). After the adop¬ 
tion the natural parents lose all legal rights in respect to the child 
and are relieved from any obligations toward it. The child in turn 
becomes free from all legal obligations to obey or to support them. 
It becomes the legal heir of the adoptive parents and is entitled to 
all the rights and privileges and is subject to all the obligations of 
a child bom to them. Former relatives of the adopted child, how¬ 
ever, are not legal heirs to the property of the child's adoptive 
parents. 

Certificates (6013-1 Supp.). Adoption Certifieate: A certificate of 
the adoption decree shall be filed with the Division of Vital Statistics 
of the State Board of Health. 

New Birth Certifieate: A new certificate of birth shall be made for 
the child bearing its new name, and giving its age, sex, and date of 
birth, together with the names of its new parents. No mention shall be 
made of the adoption in the new birth certificate, nor shall there be 
any difference in the color of the certificate to show whether the child’s 
parents were married to each other or not at the time of the child's 
birth. The original birth certificate shall remain a record in the office 
of the State Board of Health. 

Protection of Orphan, Homeless, and Neglected Children 
Adoption by Incorporated Society (1700) (1700-1 Supp.). 
Authority to Adopt: Any benevolent society incorporated under state 
laws for the purpose of receiving, caring for, or placing out for adop¬ 
tion, or improving the condition of orphan, homeless, neglected, or 
abused minor children has the authority to receive children under eight¬ 
een on receipt of the surrender of the child, given in writing by any of 
the following in the order given: 

a. The parents or the legal guardian. 

b. Either parent in case of the death, legal incapacity or abandon¬ 
ment of the child by the other parent. 

c. In case the parents or guardian are not known, then by the 
judge of the superior court after he has published a notice of 
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the hearing in any newspaper of general circulation in the 
county, and if he thinks the welfare of the child warrants it. 

Court Order Necessary : It is unlawful, however, for any society or 
person (other than the child’s parents) to assume, or for any parent to 
relinquish the permanent care of the child without having first obtained 
a written order from the superior court to do so. The exception to this 
is when one spouse petitions the court to adopt the child of the other 
spouse; then no order of relinquishment is necessaiy, but the verified 
signature of the parent spouse in the petition to adopt and the written 
order of adoption as given by the court are sufficient to show the par¬ 
ent’s consent and the court’s authorization. 

Parent/ Rights Cease: When any child has been surrendered Iqr 
the parents and received by the society in accordance with the above 
provisions, the rights of the parents or the guardian cease. The society 
then assumes the custody of the child with the right to care for and 
educate it, or place it in a suitable private home, either temporarily or 
permanently, as the welfare of the child dictates. The society may also 
consent to its adoption under the procedure as established by the laws 
of Washington. 

Custody Terminated ; The court, however, upon the complaint of 
any person that the society’s custody is not for the best interests of the 
child, may at any time investigate the conditions, and if it thinks best, 
terminate the custody of the society or person over the child. 

Private Hearings: As in regular adoption hearings, all court pro¬ 
ceedings shall be private and not open to the public unless the presiding 
judge so directs. 

Society’s Records (1700-2 Supp.). All persons and institutions 
receiving, securing a home for, or otherwise caring for a minor 
child shall keep a complete record about the child, the record to 
include the following information: 

Parents: Names, ages, present and former addresses, occupa¬ 
tions, and character. 

Child. Name; date of birth; date and manner of reception; 
date of placing for adoption, together with the name, oc¬ 
cupation, residence of any and all persons with whom the 
child is placed; reasons for each placing and the date and 
cause of the cancellation of all such placings; the date 
and by whom the child is legally adopted; and the history 
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of the child over the period that the child is under the 
care and custody of the institution or person. 

Divulging Court Records (1700-3 Supp.). It is unlawful to di¬ 
vulge the contents of any court record on adoption or any institu¬ 
tion’s records about a child, except on the written order of the 
court, given on a petition which must show the court that the 
divulging would benefit the child. 

Unlawful Placing of Infants (1700-4 Supp.). Relmqmshment Or¬ 
der’. It is unlawful for any maternity ho^ital licensee, [hysician, nurse, 
midwife, or any other person, directly or indirectly, to dispose of in¬ 
fants by placing them out for adoption until after the order of relin¬ 
quishment shall become final This does not apply, however, to spouses 
where both of them live in the same house in which the child is to be 
placed. 

Illegal Inducements : It is also unlawful for any licensee to encour¬ 
age or induce any woman to go to the licensee’s maternity hospital by 
offenng or promising to dispose of her child by adoption or otherwise, 
or to advertise that she will do this. 

Final Court Orders (1700-5 Supp.). Investigation Period Limited: 
No order of relinquishment or transfer shall become final until ten days 
have passed since the entering of the order. This period defines and 
limits the time which the court has for the investigation to determine 
the wisdom of the adoption of the child. This period, however, may be 
lengthened to a time not to exceed ninety days if the investigation re¬ 
quires the extension of time. During this period and until the order 
for adoption is made, the child is considered the legal child of the 
persons attempting to relinquish it. 

Order Denied: If no order for adoption is entered, the court may 
consider the child as a dependent one and make the proper commitment. 

Waiver by Parents: When the petition for adoption is filed, the 
court enters its order of relinquishment and transfer, provided a unit- 
ten waiver of the parents was filed with the order of adoption. 

Violation of Law (1700-6 Supp.). Violation of any of these above 
provisions constitutes a gross misdemeanor. 

Neglected Children Taken into Custody (1701). A child is taken 
into custody by the superior court on a warrant issued by the court, 
based upon a written complaint made by any person other than an 
officer or agent of any above-mentioned society, that the child’s 
parents are either dead, have deserted or are abusing it, or are nott 
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fit to care for it. A hearing of the case ia scheduled to which a five- 
day notice is given the parents, guardian, or a near relative of the 
child. Upon the basis of this hearing and on what seems to be for 
the best interests of the child, the court may deprive the parents of 
the care and custody of the child and commit it to a society willing 
to receive it The society has similar rights as it would have had if 
the parents had voluntarily relinquished it. Or the judge may turn 
the child over to the board of county commissioners, who may dis¬ 
pose of it without any further notice to the parents or guardian. 

Surrender of County Charge to Society (1702). The board of 
county commissioners may, if they think the welfare of the child 
requires it, surrender a child who is a county charge to a benevolent 
society or corporation for the care of children. Before doing so, 
however, they shall give a twenty-day notice of the surrender to the 
parents, guardian, or near relative, who have this time in which to 
relieve the county of the care of the child in a way that is satisfac¬ 
tory to the court. When thus surrendered to the society, the child 
may be disposed of as provided above (Section 1700). 

Investigation of Neglect (1703). On the request of an official of 
any society, a police or other peace officer shall investigate the 
abuse or neglect of any child, and, if the situation warrants it, shall 
take it into custody without a warrant, reporting his action at once 
to the superior court 

Suspension of Minor’s Sentence (1704). When any orphan, 
homeless, or neglected minor under eighteen is convicted of a 
charge that carries with it imprisonment in the reform school, the 
judge of the superior court, instead of sending him to the school, 
may suspend the sentence and give him into the custody of a society 
willing to receive him to keep until he becomes of age or for any 
designated time, provided the welfare of the child demands it and 
his parents consent. No parental rights except custody, however, 
shall be affected. The society may with the approval of the court 
place the child in a home willing to receive it for the term fixed by 
the court. If the child fails to conform, he may be brought again 
before the court for sentencing to the reform school or resurrender 
to the society. 

Child's Estate (1705). The society does not have any right to 
control the estate of any child in its custody. 
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Habeai Corpui Hearing (1706). If, at a hearing on a writ of 
habeas corpus for the custody of a child, it is shown that it has been 
surrendered to an incorporated society under the provisions of sec¬ 
tions 1700 to 1704, the surrender itself shall be evidence that it was 
legal, and the corporation is entitled to the custody and control of 
the child 

Ehcpenses (1707). The county shall pay the costs of bringing the 
child before the court and of its care pending a hearing, as well as 
of its care in a society for the period before the society places it in 
a family The amount to the society shall not exceed fifty dollars 
($50.00) for any one child. No officer or agent of any such society, 
or any public officer, shall charge any costs except when a complaint 
is found to be without sufficient cause and is malicious, in which 
case all the costs are charged against the complainant. 

Court Rulings 

The right to adopt a child is unknown to the common law and 
rests entirely upon the statute, with which it must comply: 

In re Renton 10 Wash 533 (1895) 

See also; 

tVttU V Ettate of 'Mary McEnnery et at, 105 Wash 445 (1919) 

In re Reimer't Estate 145 Wash 172 (1927) 

FieUs V. Fields 137 Wash 592 (1925) 

The courts have no jurisdiction to entertain a petition by non¬ 
residents to adopt a child, as the statute limits the right of adoption 
to residents of the state; 

Ktagkt v Galloway 42 Wash. 413 (1906). 

The written consent to adoption by the mother of an illegitimate 
child may be revoked at any time before a legal adoption takes place: 
In re Nelms 153 Wash. 242 (1929) 

When the mother in a written statement gives up all claim to her 
infant child who is then delivered to a foundlmg home, this is regarded 
as sufficient consent to a later adoption of the child, and there is no 
necessity of a notice to the mother; 

In re Rising 104 Wash 581 (1919). 

The natural parent, by voluntary act in consenting to the adoption 
of her child by another, is divested of all legal rights and obligations 
in respect to the child: 

/fi re Masterson's Estate 45 Wash 48 (1906) 
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An adopted child is in a legal sense the child of both natural and 
adoptive parents and, in the absence of a statute to the contrary, is 
entitled to inherit from both: 

In re Rodtnck't Hstate. 158 Wash. 377 (1930). 

In matters of adoption, the dominant question is the welfare of the 
child, and the wishes of the parent will be subordinated to that con¬ 
sideration : 

In re Potter. 85 Wash 617 (1915) 

See also: 

In re Pulds 56 Wash 259 (1909) 

Knight v Gallotuay 42 Wash 413 (1906) 

In proceedings to set aside an adoption on the grounds of conceal¬ 
ment and fraud practiced upon the court, admitted by the adoptive 
parents, the court should not award custody to the natural parents 
without trying out the whole controversy on the merits and determining 
the right to adopt in view of the welfare of the child: 

State ex rel Nehne v. Superior Court 148 Wash 24 (1928). 

The superior court has jurisdiction to hear a petition for the adop¬ 
tion of a child after the permanent custody was awarded to a society 
by order of the juvenile court, with power to consent to adoption of 
the child, notwithstanding the juvenile court act provides for continu¬ 
ing jurisdiction of the court, since the juvenile court intended and had 
power to release itself completely from jurisdiction over the child: 

McClain v. Superior Court 112 Wash. 260 (1920) 

3. Blind 

Assistance for Blind Students 

Blind Student Defined (4542-1 Supp.). A blind student for the 
purposes of this act is one who meets the academic requirements 
for admission to an institution of higher learning in Washington; 
who because of his blindness is unable to earn a living; who has no 
relatives legally responsible for his support; who has no other 
means of livelihood; and who has been a resident of Washington 
for four consecutive years immediately preceding the date of receiv¬ 
ing the educational aid. 

Amount and Use of Aid (4542-2 Supp.). A sum not to exceed two 
hundred fifty dollars ($250) or such part of it as in the opinion of 
the State Board of Education is needed shall be given annually to 
each blind student who is enrolled at an institution of higher learn- 
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ing. The money shall be taken from the general fund of the state 
and shall be us^ to employ readers and to purchase books. 

Distribution of Money (4542-3 Supp.) (4542-4 Supp.). The money 
shall be distributed under the supervision of the State Board of 
Education, which has the power to make the rules necessary for 
enforcing this act. The part needed for books and for reading ser¬ 
vices shall be paid by the board direct to the persons or firms sup¬ 
plying them. Any part of the remainder may in the judgment of the 
board be given to the student for personal living expenses. 

No tuition fees shall be charged to the blind student 

Finattciai Assistance for Needy Blind 
Administration and Supervision (10007-4 Supp.) (10007-5 Supp.). 
The board of county commissioners has charge of the administra¬ 
tion of financial assistance to needy blind persons in their particular 
county under the supervision of the Division for the Blind. 

Division for the Blind: Purpose (10785-15 Supp.) (10007-15 
Supp.). The Division for the Blind was created in the Department of 
Social Security to promote the welfare of blind persons, persona with 
seriously impaired vision, and persons suffering from conditions 
that might lead to blindness. As in the other divisions, the Director 
of the Department of Social Security shall make rules and regula¬ 
tions for governing the work of the Division. 

Supervisor (10785-16 Supp.). The Director appoints a supervisor 
of the Division for the Blind. The supervisor, with the approval of 
the Director, appoints the personnel of the Division, the appoint¬ 
ments to be made on the basis of qualifications and experience, 
blind persons having the preference whenever possible. 

Coo^erotton with Federal Government (10007-16 Supp.). In 
order to assure the continuance of financial assistance for the blind 
from the federal government, the Department shall cooperate in every 
reasonable way with the Federal Social Security Board and with the 
United States Office of Education in the administration of the Shep- 
pard-Randolph Act. This cooperation shall include making the reports 
and meeting the provisions required by the federal govenunent 

Receipts of Gifts (10007-17 Supp.). The Department may receive 
money in the form of gifts or bequests and shall spend it according 
to the provisions of this act. A report of all gifts shall be included in 
the Director’s annual report. 
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Amnud Report (10007-18 Supp.). The supervisor shall make an 
detailed report to the Director within mnety days after Janu¬ 
ary the first of each year showing all receipts, expenditures, activi¬ 
ties, accomplishments, and recommendations for future improve¬ 
ments in preventive and remedial work. 

Eligibility of Applicants (10007-6 Supp.). Financial asmstance 
-shall be given to any person who is twenty-one years of age and 
Over or to any person over sixteen who is not eligible to enter the 
State School for the Blind, provided in either case he meets tiw 
following requirements: 

Residence: He must have resided in the state for five of the nine 
years immediately preceding his application; or have suffered loss of 
sight while a resident and have resided m the state continuously since; 
and in either case have resided continuously for the year immediately 
preceding the date of application. 

Vision: His vision must be too defective to pennit him to perform 
ordinary activities. 

Income ; He must not have sufficient means of livelihood, his total 
aimual revenue or resources being less than nine hundred dollars 
($900). Nor must he publicly solicit alms. 

Health: He must not be suffering from any mental or physical in¬ 
firmity which would make him a charge upon any public institution or 
agency. 

Hot an Inmate : He must not be an inmate of a public institution. 
An inmate may, however, apply for aid, but it shall not be given to him 
until he leaves the institution. 

Application for Aid (10007-7 Supp.). Applications for assistance 
shall be made to the local county administration board. This board 
shall verify the statements in the application and cause and finance 
an examination of the applicant’s eyes to be made by an ophthal¬ 
mologist or a physician who is skilled in diseases of the eye. 

Amount and Payments (10007-8 Supp.). Assistance, if granted, 
shall be given in monthly payments from the public assistance 
funds. The amount shall be determined by the resources and the 
necessary expenditures of the applicant, but when added to his other 
income and resources shall not be less than forty dollars ($40.00) 
a month. 

Funeral expenses shall be paid by the Department of Social 
Security for those whose estates are insufficient to bear the cost, 
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the amount given for this purpose not to exceed one hundred dol¬ 
lars ($100). 

Guardian Appointed (10007-9 Supp.). If on the testimony of a 
reliable witness the blind person is found to be incapable of hand¬ 
ling the money paid to him, it may be sent to a legally appointed 
guardian. 

Keinvestigation (10007-10 Supp). A reinvestigation of the con¬ 
dition and the affairs of the applicant shall be made annually and 
oftener if deemed necessary, to determine what change, if any, has 
occurred If there has been a change, there shall be a modification 
made in the amount of assistance received by the applicant to cor¬ 
respond with the change. 

Appeals (10007-11 Supp). Any applicant dissatisfied with a de¬ 
cision of the Division may appeal to the local administrative board 
and further to the Director. The Director shall conduct a hearing 
after he has given written notice of the date and place to the appli¬ 
cant. Reasons supported by evidence for and against the earlier 
decisions may be given The Director’s decision shall be final. How¬ 
ever, a further appeal showing facts omitted at the previous hearing 
may be made within ten days. If the Director decides that the new 
evidence warrants another hearing, he shall give written notice 
accordingly. 

Fraudulent Claims (10007-13 Supp ). Any person knowingly se¬ 
curing or attempting to secure blind assistance for himself (or 
another) when not entitled to aid, or any person knowingly paying 
or permitting to be paid assistance to a non-entitled person, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Assistance Controlled by Need (10007-14 Supp). If at any time 
the recipient becomes possessed of property or income over and 
above that realized at the time of the granting of the assistance, he 
shall notify the local administrative authorities The local authori¬ 
ties shall, after investigation, either cancel the assistance or alter 
the amount in accordance with the circumstances Any assistance 
paid after the recipient had come into possession of added resources 
that would change the need shall be recoverable by the state as a 
legal debt. 

Court Rulings 

See: 

State ex ret Robbins v Scofield. 184 Wash 270 (199$). 
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Sinitk V. SpokoHt County 183 Waih 477 (1935). 

State ex rel Schmidt v. Sullivan 190 Wash. 600 (1937). 

State ex rel Hart v Gleeson 189 Wash. 292 (1937) 

Prevention and Afedical Treatment 

Services Offered (10007-1 Supp.)- The department, in coopera¬ 
tion with the Department of Health, shall establish a service for 
the purpose of determining the cause of blindness and the preven¬ 
tion thereof. 

When medical or surgical services are required by blind persons 
who are unable to pay for them, provisions for the same shall be 
made by the Department. 

**Sceing-Ey^* Dog 

Transportation (10354-1 Supp.). Any blind passenger on a public 
carrier operating within the state may have his "Seeing-Eye” dog 
accompany him without any charge for its transportation. 

Vocational Aid and Training 

Services Offered (l(X)07-2 Supp). The Department of Social 
Security through the Division for the Blind, in cooperation with the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation of the State Board of Voca¬ 
tional Education, may maintain services for vocational aid and 
training for blind persons. These services shall consist of the 
following: 

Training', Training for occupations suitable to their self-support and 
enjoyment, the teaching and traming to be in their individual homes 
or in workshops established for this purpose by the Department. 

Employment' Aiding them in securing remunerative employment 
either in or outside their own homes and in the sale of their products. 

Maintenance : Providing their living maintenance during their train¬ 
ing and instruction. 

Materials', Furnishing materials or machinery to individuals or 
groups. 

Home Visitation and Teaching : Providing home visitation and home 
teaching of any subjects that will increase their comfort and enjoyment 
of daily living. 

If the training cannot be provided within the state, it may be ar¬ 
ranged for outside Washington. 

Home-Industry Revolving Fund (10(X)7-2a Supp.), A home- 
industry revolving fund of fifteen thousand dollars ($15,000) may be 
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created by the Department out of the fund of the IMvision for the 
Blind. Its use shall be for advancing the cost of production and for 
the wages of blind persons engaged in industry under the super¬ 
vision of the Department and to promote the sale of their products. 
All money derived from the sale of articles shall be deposited in this 
fund. Any excess in the fund at the end of each quarter, over and 
above the original amount of the fund, shall be placed in the general 
fund. Separate account books for this work shall be kept by the 
Department. 

Income from Other Products (10007-3 Supp.). The Department 
shall keep separate books for all money derived from the sale of all 
products made in its training schools, workships, or the other places 
which are maintained under its supervision and to which it has title. 
This money shall be paid into the state treasury and placed to the 
credit of the appropriation for the Department 

4. Children of Unmarried Parents 
Court Proceedings 

Complaint against Putative Father (1970). When an unmarried 
woman has given or is about to give birth to a child, court action 
may be brought against the putative father to determine his patern¬ 
ity of the child and to assure his support for it. The action is based 
on a sworn complaint made by the mother in writing, either before 
or after the delivery of the child, or by either of the mother’s par¬ 
ents, or by her guardian. The complaint is made to the justice 
of the peace in the county in which the mother has lived for the 
past thirty days and where she may be pregnant or delivered, or in 
the county in which the alleged father may be found. On receipt 
of the complaint, the justice must issue a warrant for the arrest of 
the alleged father. 

Time Limit rni Complaint (1979-6). The complaint must be made 
within two years after the birth of the child, this time to be ex¬ 
tended to cover any time that the accused is out of the state. 

Justice Court Hearing: Proceedings (1971). The justice of the 
peace shall question the woman in the presence of the accused. If die 
is not present, the justice shall fix a date within ten days for tlus 
questioning. Hie accused shall give bond with surety for his reappear¬ 
ance, or in the absence of bond be committed to the county jail during 
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the interval. The accused has the right to controvert the charge, in 
which case evidence may be heard, as in other civil actions, before the 
justice. If the evidence against the accused is sufficient to warrant it, 
the justice shall turn the case over to the superior court, together with 
sufficient bond for the appearance of the accused at the time the judge 
of the superior court sets for the hearing, or for the payment of 
amounts set by the court, should he fail to appear. Any bond of the 
accused may be placed in suit by the person to whom the payments 
were to have been made, If the accused fails to give the required bond, 
the justice shall commit him to the county jail until discharged by law. 
The justice shall also at once turn over to the superior court the com¬ 
plaint, the transcript of the justice court’s proceedings, and all papers 
connected with the case. 

Mother's Testimony (1974). The mother’s testimony shall be put in 
writing by the justice, read to her carefully, signed by her, and sub¬ 
mitted by the justice with the other papers to the superior court. 

Accused Released on Bond (1973). If the accused is committed to 
jail for failure to give bond, he may be released whenever he files the 
required bond with the superior court. 

Superior Court Hearing: Docketing the Case (1975). Upon the 
filing in the superior court of the complaint, the transcript, and other 
papers by the justice, the clerk of the court dockets the same. The com¬ 
plaint filed becomes the complaint in the case here, and issue shall be 
joined thereon as provided in civil actions. 

Plaintiff and Counsel (1972). The plaintiff is the state of Washing¬ 
ton, and the prosecuting attorney represents the state in both the justice 
and the superior courts. Only he may ask for a dismissal of the case, 
such dismissal to be on evidence that the proper arrangements for the 
maintenance, care, education, and support of the child have been made. 

Trial (1976). If the accused denies the charge, the issue may be 
tried by the court or by a jury if demanded by either party. 

Effect of Mother's Death (1979-7). Should the mother die, her 
death shall not stop the prosecution if the (Jiild is living. However, 
notation of her death shall be put into the record. Her testimony as 
taken by the justice of the peace may be produced as evidence by either 
party and shall have the same force as though she were alive and giving 
it herself in court 
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Effect of Child's Death (1979-8). Neither shaO the death of the 
child stop the prosecution. In case of conviction, the court shall in its 
discretion give judgment for the sum to be paid. 

Accused Discharged (1977). If the accused is found not guilty, the 
court shall discharge him. In that event, no court costs for either the 
justice court or the superior court shall be required of the complainant. 

Sentence if Convicted (1978). If the accused is found guilty or if 
he confessed in open court, the sentence shall be as follows: He shall 
pay the mother’s expenses durmg her sickness and confinement, all the 
costs of the suit, and an aimual specified sum in equal quarterly install¬ 
ments for the care, education, and support of the child until he is six¬ 
teen. The payments for the child are to be made through the clerk of 
the court. He shall be required to give bond with sufficient surety for 
all payments for the child. 

Failure to Give Bond (1979-2). If the father refuses or neglects 
to give bond, he shall be committed to the county jail for contempt 
of court to remain until he gives the required bond or is otherwise 
discharged by due course of law. He may, however, petition the 
court for a hearing to show his inability to pve the bond. The court 
shall upon the receipt of the petition set a time for the hearing on it, 
the date not to be less than ten days after the petition was served 
on the prosecuting attorney, unless that officer waives the ten-day 
period in part or entirely. If it be shown in the hearing that the 
accused cannot comply with the court’s order to raise the bond or 
to make the payments, and upon his making an affidavit that he has 
no property either in his own name or concealed or conveyed or 
disposed of in any manner to avoid complying with the judgment 
of the court, the court may discharge him from custody. If, how¬ 
ever, it is found that he has some property but not enough to enable 
him to comply with the court order and judgment, the judge may, 
in connection with the discharge, make an order concerning the 
property as is warranted by justice. 

Default in Payments: Judgment (1979-1). Whenever the father 
who did not give bond becomes delinquent in his payments, the court 
may upon application of the mother, her parent, or her guardian render 
judgment against the accused for the sums due and unpaid. This shaU 
not prevent similar prosecution in the future for nonpayment of other 
sums coming due later. 
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Sureties Liable (1979-4). Whenerer the father who has given bond 
fails to keep up the specified payments, the court shall upon the request 
of the mother, her parent, her guardian, or other interested person call 
on the bond sureties to appear and show cause why th^ diouhl not 
make the payments. If they fail to make the payments before the time 
set for their appearance, the court shall render judgment against them 
.for the amount unpaid, together with the cost of the hearing. 

Committed to Jml (1979-5). The accused may also be cited for 
contempt of court if he defaults in his payments, and may be committed 
to the county jail until the payments, together with the costs of the 
commitment, are made. This commitment shall not prevent the obtain¬ 
ing of judgment and collection by execution from the surety for any 
delinquent payments in the future. The judgment may be modified at 
any time upon proper showing to the court. 

Judgment Money (1979-3). The judgment money when received by 
the court, either from the accused or from his sureties, shall be turned 
over to the mother or guardian of the child for its support, care, and 
education to be spent under the direction of the court. 

Prosecution for Nonsupport (1979). In addition to these proceed¬ 
ings for forcing the father to support the child, he may be prose¬ 
cuted as in other criminal action for nonsupport of minor children. 

Custody of Child (1979-9). If the mother is a suitable person, 
the care and the custody of the child is awarded to her; if she is not, 
it is awarded to any reputable person, including the accused, or to 
some charitable or state institution. The surname of the convicted 
man shall in the discretion of the court be given to the child to be 
his legal surname. 

Birth Certificate of Child 

Effect of Marriage between Parents ((3013-2 Supp.). Before 
Child’s Birth: If the unmarried parents of a child marry before a birth 
certificate is filed, the child shall be considered as though bom in law¬ 
ful wedlock, and the certificate shall be made accordingly. 

After Childs Birth :U parents marry after the birA certificate has 
been filed, a certificate of marriage is recorded with the State Board of 
Health (through its Vital Statistics Division), and a new birth certifi¬ 
cate, as for a child bom in lawful wedlock, is issued on request. The 
Board of Health shall send copies of the new birth certificate to any 
local office in which the original birth certificate was filed, to be substi¬ 
tuted for the old one, which is returned to the Board of Health and 
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which is put by that Board into a sealed package together with the 
certificate of marriage and the original certificate of birth out of lawful 
wedlock. This package shall be opened only upon the order of a court 
of record. 

ChUdreWs Property Rights 

Rights under Probate Law (1345). Heir of Father: Every child 
bom out of lawful wedlock is the lawful heir to the person who in the 
presence of a competent witness signs a written statement acknowledg¬ 
ing himself to be the father of the child. This child shall inherit the 
father’s estate in whole or in part, as the case may be, in the same man¬ 
ner as though bora in lawful wedlock. 

Heir of Mother: The child shall always be the lawful heir of the 
mother and shall inherit her estate in all or in part, as the case may be, 
in the same manner as though bora in lawful wedlock. 

If the parents intermarry before the death of the child, and the 
father after the marriage acknowledges his parentage and adopts the 
child into his family, then the child and the other children shall be con¬ 
sidered as brothers and sisters, as if all had been bom in lawful wed¬ 
lock. Their rights are equal, as heirs, in the descent of each other’s 
property, provided that the parents shall retain their respective rights in 
the estates of all their children. 

Adoption by Father Required: The child born out of lawful wed¬ 
lock shall not be considered heir to the property of either the lineal or 
collateral kindred of his parents unless the intermarriage of his parents 
takes place before his death, and unless his father acknowledges in 
writing his parentage of the child and legally adopts him into his family 
as stated above. 

Child’s Property Intestate (1346) The property of a child born 
out of lawful wedlock who dies intestate and without leaving any 
issue, goes to his mother and at her death to her heirs. 

Court Rulings 

A proceeding against a putative father for the support of hfs 
illegitimate child, commenced by summons and tried as a civil ac¬ 
tion, with judgment and execution against his property, is a ewH pro¬ 
ceeding, not criminal; 

State V. Tieman 32 Wash. 294 (1903). 

An illegitimacy proceeding before a justice of the peace under Sec. 
1971, Remington’s Revised Statutes of Washington, Ixing only a pre- 
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liminary hearing before a committing magistrate, the justice's judg¬ 
ment of dismissal does not bar further prosecution and is therefore 
not subject to appeal to a higher court: 

Slate V Dale. 159 Waih. 300 (1930). 

An acknowledgment of an illegitimate child by the father, in writing, 
in accordance with Section 1345, Remington's Revised Statutes gives 
the child a restricted right to inherit from the father, but does not 
legitunatize the child until after intermarriage of his parents and ac¬ 
knowledgment by the father nor render the father liable to the mother 
for support, except by timely proceedings under the illegitimacy act: 

Hurst V Wagner 181 Wash. 496 (1935). 

Acknowledgment of paternity for the purpose of inheritance may be 
made for a collateral purpose and need not be done for the express 
purpose on the part of the parent to admit the illegitimate child to 
heirship: 

In re Rohrer 22 Wash 151 (1900). 

A justice’s record signed by the putative father on a dismissal of 
illegitimacy proceedings, in which he agreed to pay the costs and ac¬ 
knowledged himself liable for them, is not acknowledgment of paternity 
of his illegitimate child as required by statute to make the child his legal 
heir: 

In re Beekman’s Estate 160 Wash. 669 (1931). 

Under the common law an illegitimate child was the heir of no 
one, and any right to inherit must rest upon a statute. The illegitimate 
child does not inherit one-half of the commumty property by virtue 
of the statute giving him the right to inherit from his mother. A later 
enactment provided for the descent of one-half the community property 
in equal shares to the "legitimate issue" of the body of the deceased, 
and if there is no issue living, then all shall pass to the surviving spouse: 

Wasmund v Wasmund 90 Wash 274 (1910) 

3. Constitutional Restrictions on the Legislature 

Legislation (Constitution, Art. II, Sec. 28). The Legislature is 
restricted by the Constitution from enacting any special laws on 
the following cases: 

Paragraph 1. Changing name : Changing the names of persons or 
constituting one person the heir-at-law of another. 

Paragraph 4. Properly: Authorizing the sale or mortgage 

of real or personal property of minors. 
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Paragraph 11. Age and Property : Declaring any peraon of age, or 
authorizing any minor to sell, lease, or encumber 
his or her property. 

Paragraph 16. Adoption: Authorizing the adoption of children. 

Divorce (Constitution, Art. II, Sec. 24). The Legislature is pro¬ 
hibited from granting any divorce. 

6. Contracts op Minors 

Liability of Minors (5829). A minor is bound by all contracts 
made by him unless he disaffirms them within a reasonable time 
after he attains the age of majority. In case of disaffirmation he 
must have restored to the other contracting party all the money 
and property received under the provisions of the contract, that are 
in his possession or under his control at the time he attains maj'ority. 

Liability for Misrepresenting His Age (5830). If a minor by 
pretending to have reached the age of majority or by engaging in 
business as an adult leads the other party to believe he is of age, 
he cannot later disaffirm any contract. 

Personal Services (5831). When a contract for the personal ser¬ 
vices of a minor is made with him alone and he performs the ser¬ 
vices and is paid for them in accordance with the terms of the 
contract, neither the parents nor the guardian can later recover 
thereon. 

Necessities (5836-2). Capacity to buy and sell is regulated by 
the general law governing the capacity to contract and to transfer 
and acquire property. When necessities are sold to an infant and 
delivered to him, reasonable payment must be made by him for 
them. Necessities are defined as goods suitable to the condition of 
the life of the infant and are actually required by him at the time 
of their delivery. 

Court Rulings 

"A minor may disaffirm his contracts within a reasonable time 
after he attains his majority if he returns all money and property 
received and remaining in his control”' 

Snodderly v. Brotherton. 173 Wash 86 (1933). 

"A minor cannot disaffirm a contract on the ground of infancy, 
where, from his appearance and representations, the other contract- 
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ing party was led to believe that he was capable of making a con¬ 
tract" : 

Stone V. Knuteen. 147 Waah. 54 (1928). 

See also: 

Gill V. f’arry. 114 Wash. 19 (1921). 

"Where a minor does nothing for more than three years after 
attaining his majority to disaffirm a deed executed by him when he 
was nineteen, he fails to disaffirm the contract within a reasonable 
time, as required by statute, and he cannot claim that the deed is 
invalid because not ratified by him": 

Johnston v Gerry. 34 Wash. 524 (1904). 

7. Court Action 

Court Costs (488). The guardian or person representing an in¬ 
fant plaintiff is responsible for the costs as adjudged by the court 
against the infant, and their payment may be forced by execution. 

Court Summons (226). A court summons against a minor under 
fourteen shall be served to him, personally and to his parent or 
guardian. If neither of these is within the state, it shall be to the 
person having the care or control of him, or with whom he resides, 
or for whom he works. 

Guardian ad Litem (187). If an infant is party to a suit, he is 
represented by his regular guardian If he has no guardian or if in 
the court’s opinion the guardian is an improper person, the child is 
represented by one appointed by the court as follows: 

Plaintiff: If the infant is the plaintiff and is fourteen years of 
age or over, the appointment is made upon his application; or if he 
is under fourteen, it is made on the application of a friend or a 
relative. 

Defendant: When the infant is the defendant and is over four¬ 
teen years of age, the procedure is the same as when he is the 
plaintiff and is over fourteen years of age except that the applica¬ 
tion must be made withm thirty days after the serving of the sum¬ 
mons; but if he is under fourteen, or if he is over fourteen and he 
neglects to apply, then upon the application of any party to the suit 
or by a relative or by a friend of the infant. 

Judgment by Confession (414). If action is brought against a 
minor and judgment is to be given on confession, if a guardian has 
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been appointed, the confession shall be made by the guardian; other¬ 
wise, it shall be made by the defendant in person. 

Modification of Judgment (464). The superior court in which a 
judgment had been ordered shall have power to cancel or modify 
any previous judgment or order against a minor if the proceedings 
prove to be erroneous because of the fact that the defendant's being 
a minor does not appear in the records, or if an error in judgment 
is shown by a minor, provided the cancellation or modification must 
be made within twelve months after the minor becomes of age. 

Criminal Responsibility (2257). Children under eight are incapa¬ 
ble of committing a crime. Children of eight and under twelve are 
presumed to be incapable of committing a crime, but such presump¬ 
tion may be removed on proof that they have sufficient capacity to 
understand the act or neglect and know it to be wrong. When it is 
necessary to enable the jury or the court to determine the age of a 
child, he may be produced for inspection. The court may for this 
purpose direct an examination by one or more physicians whose 
opinions shall be considered competent evidence on the question of 
age. 

Recognisance as Witness (1961). When a minor is a material 
witness, any other persons may recognize for his appearance, or 
the judge may take recognizance of such infant in a sum not ex¬ 
ceeding fifty dollars ($50.00), which shall be legally valid regardless 
of the minority of the child. 

Incompetent as Witness (1213). Persons under ten years who 
appear incapable of receiving just impressions of the facts upon 
which they are examined or of relating them correctly shall be con¬ 
sidered incompetent as witnesses in court. 

Wards in Court. See “Guardian, Legal Representative of Minor 
Ward’’ and "Ward m Court Action’’ under Guasdianship of Minors 
UNDF.R Probatr Law (Topic IS). 

8. Court Commissioners 

Appointment (Constitution, Art IV, Sec. 23) (83). One or 
more court commissioners (not to exceed three) may be appointed 
in each county by the judge of the superior court having jurisdic¬ 
tion therein. 

Powers Affecting Children (85). The commissioner has jurisdic¬ 
tion over certain matters, concurrent with the judge who appointed 
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him. Those that pertain to children are juvenile cases, adoption, 
and matters of probate. 

Revision (86). All acts and proceedings of the court commis¬ 
sioner are subject to revision only by the superior court on the 
written motion of any interested party to a case. This motion shall 
be filed with the clerk of the superior court within ten days after 
the entry of judgment by the court commissioner. If no motion for 
revision is made, the orders and judgpnents of the court commis¬ 
sioner become the orders and judgpnent of the superior court, sub¬ 
ject only to appeal to the Supreme Court in all cases in which a 
similar appeal may be made from like orders and judgment of the 
judge of the superior court. 

9. Crimes Against Childhood 
Abortion 

Definition and Punishment (2448) Abortion consists in using or 
causing to be used an instrument on, or of prescribing, supplying, 
or administering any medicine, drug, or other substance to a woman, 
whether before or during her pregnancy, to cause a miscarriage, 
unless it shall be to preserve her life or that of the child. 

Punishment • Punishment shall be imprisonment m the state peni¬ 
tentiary for not more than five years or in the county jaU for not more 
than one year. 

By Woman on Herself (2449). Abortion committed by a preg¬ 
nant woman on herself shall be punished by imprisonment in the 
state penitentiary for not more than five years or by a fine of not 
more than one thousand dollars ($1,000). 

Business of Abortion (2450) (2460). To manufacture, sell, or 
give anything knowingly for the purpose of securing a miscarriage 
is a gross misdemeanor. To exhibit for sale, loan, or distribution any 
article, drug, or medicine for the prevention of conception or for 
causing unlawful abortion, or to write, print, distribute, advertise, 
or publish in any way any information thereon is a misdemeanor. 

Testimony Compulsory (2451) No person is excused from testi¬ 
fying in a trial on abortion on the excuse that he might incriminate 
himself. 

By Physician (10015). Among the acts listed as “unprofessional 
conduct” on the part of physicians are procuring or aiding in crim¬ 
inal abortions, and advertising medicine or any other means that 
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will regulate the monthly periods of women or that will re-establish 
suppressed menses. 

Punishment of Physician (10014). The penalty against a physi¬ 
cian for “unprofessional conduct” is revocation of his license to 
practice medicine by the State Director of Licenses, and refusal by 
that officer to grant a new one. The physician has the right of 
appeal to the courts. 

Killing of an Unborn “Quick” Child by Injury (2396). Willfully 
killing an unborn “quick” child by any injury committed on the 
mother is manslaughter. 

Accessory to Killing an Unborn "Quick” Child (2397). If the 
mother or the unborn child dies, it is manslaughter to have pro¬ 
vided, advised, prescribed, or administered drugs or medicine to, or 
used an instrument on, a woman, whether she was pregnant or not, 
with the intent to cause a miscarriage, unless it was necessary to 
preserve her life. 

Killing of an Unborn “Quick” Child by Pregnant Woman (2398). 
Taking drugs or medicine by a woman “quick” with child, or using, 
or submitting to the use of any instrument or other means to cause 
her own miscarriage is manslaughter if her child dies unless her act 
was to save her life or that of her child. 

Concealing of a Birth (2452) Endeavoring to conceal the birth 
of a child by any disposition of its dead body, whether the child 
died before or after birth, is a gross misdemeanor. 

Acts against Morality 

Abduction (2439). Definition: Abduction consists of any of the 
following: 

If one takes a female under eighteen years of age for the pur¬ 
pose of prostitution or sexual intercourse; or if one takes her for 
marriage without the consent of her parent, guardian, or other per¬ 
son having legal charge of her. 

If the parent, guardian, or other person having legal charge of 
a female under eighteen gives consent to her being taken or detained 
for any sexual, obscene, or immoral purpose. 

If one entices or inveigles an unmarried female of previously 
chaste character into a house of ill-fame or elsewhere for prostitu¬ 
tion purposes. 
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If one takes or detains a woman against her will with the intent 

either to compel her to marry him (or another) or to be defiled. 

Punishment: Abduction shall be punished by imprisonment in the 
state penitentiary for not more than ten years, or by a fine of one 
thousand dollars ($1,000), or by both the fine and the imprisonment. 

Incest (2455). Definition: Incest consists of sexual intercourse be¬ 
tween persons who are more closely related than second cousins, wheth¬ 
er of half or whole blood, as computed by civil law. 

Punishment : Punishment shall be imprisoiunent in the state peni¬ 
tentiary for not more than ten years. 

Indecent Assaults (2442 Supp.). Any person taking indecent 
liberties with, or on, the person of a female of chaste character with¬ 
out her consent is guilty of a gross misdemeanor. Any person tak¬ 
ing indecent liberties with a female under fifteen years, or making 
any indecent or obscene exposure of his person, or of the person of 
another, with or without his or her consent, shall be guilty of a 
felony and on conviction be sentenced to the penitentiary for not 
more than twenty years or to the county jail for not more than one 
year. 

Indecent Occupations (2446). Employing, causing to be em¬ 
ployed, exhibiting, or having in custody for exhibition or employ¬ 
ment any minor who is (actually or apparently) under eighteen 
years of age in any of the following practices is a misdemeanor: 

a. Begging, receiving alms, or any mendicant work. 

b. Indecent or immoral exhibition or practice. 

c. Practice or exhibitions dangerous or injurious to the child's 
health, life, or morals. 

d. As a messenger to any known house of prostitution or 
assignation. 

If parents, guardians, or persons having the care of minors per¬ 
mit any of these acts to be done to, or by, them, they are also guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Indecent Publications (2462) 2462-1). Advertising or publishing 
any cures or aids for the cure of venereal diseases, monthly regula¬ 
tors for women, treatments of sexual organs, or restoring “lost man¬ 
hood” or “lost vitality" is a gross misdemeanor. 

Lewdness (2458). Lewdness consists of indecent cohabiting with 
another without being lawfully married to him or her. Any person 
guilty of open or gross lewdness or of making open or indecent or 
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obscene exposure of his person to another shall be guilty of a gross 
misdemeanor 

Obscenity (2459). A person who commits any of the following 
acts is guilty of a gross misdemeanor: 

a. Writing, designing, copying, photographing, printing, ut¬ 
tering, publishing, or otherwise preparing any obscene or 
indecent book, magazine, pamphlet, newspaper, picture, 
photograph, writing, drawing, story paper, or any article or 
instrument of indecent or immoral character. 

b Selling, lending, or giving away (or having in his possession 
with the intent to do so) any of the above-named writings 
or things. 

c. Advertising any such writings or things, above mentioned, 
or giving any information (orally or in writing) as to where, 
when, how, or of whom they may be obtained. 

d. Selling, lending, giving away (or having in his possession 
with the intent to do so) any book, pamphlet, magazine, 
newspaper, or other printed material that is devoted to the 
publication (or largely made up) of criminal news, police 
reports, accounts of criminal deeds, or pictures and stories 
of deeds of bloodshed, lust, or crimes. 

e. Exhibiting any of the above-mentioned materials within 
view of any minor. 

f. Hiring, using, or employing any minor to sell, give away, 
or in any manner distribute any of the materials above 
mentioned; or having any minor in custody or control, to 
permit him to be so used or employed. 

g. Performing or exhibiting or causing to be performed or 
exhibited, any indecent or immoral act. 

Prostitution (2440). Any person who contributes to prostitution 
in any of the ways given below shall be punished by imprisonment 
in the state penitentiary for not less than one year or more than 
five years: 

a. Placing, influencing, or forcing a female to a life of prostitu¬ 
tion with him, with another, or in a house of prostitution. 

b. Compelling her to reside with him for immoral purposes. 

c. Receiving any gain from such prostitution or from placing 
her for it. 
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d. Giving or offering a reward to anyone for placing her in a 
house of prostitution, or elsewhere, for immoral purposes; 
and a parent, guardian, or husband consenting to, or per¬ 
mitting, it. 

e. Living with a prostitute or accepting her earnings. 

Rape: Definition (2435) (2437). Rape is sexual intercourse (carnal 

knowledge) of a man with a female not his wife, forcibly committed 
without her consent and against her will. Any sexual penetration, how¬ 
ever slight, shall be considered sufficient to be termed sexual inter¬ 
course, or carnal knowledge, when used in defining rape or determining 
whether rape has been committed. 

Note: This section, enacted in 1909, and Section 2436 ("Carnal 
Knowledge of Children”), enacted in 1909 and amended in 1919, give 
the punishment for rape committed under various situations against a 
child over ten years as imprisonment in the penitentiary for not less 
than five years. Without doubt, this is superseded by the more severe 
punishments given below in Section 2436 Supp., which was enacted in 
1937. 

Punishment (2436 Supp.). Any adult male who carnally knows 
(that is, has sexual intercourse) and abuses a female under eighteen, 
not his wife, or any female who has sexual intercourse with a male 
under eighteen, not her husband, is guilty of carnal knowledge and 
is punished as follows' 

a. If the act is against a child under fifteen years, the punish¬ 
ment shall be imprisonment in the state penitentiary for life. 

b. If the child is above fifteen but under eighteen the punish¬ 
ment is imprisonment in the state penitentiary for not more 
than twenty years. 

Seduction: Punishment (2441). Any person who shall seduce and 
have sexual intercourse with a female of previously chaste character 
shall be punished by imprisonment in the state penitentiary for not 
more than five years or in the county jail for not more than one 
year, or by a fine of not more than one thousand dollars ($1,000) 
or by both the fine and the imprisonment. In case of the marriage 
of the defendant to such female before judgment is passed the court 
shall order the proceedings stayed. If within three years after the 
date of the marriage, the defendant fails to support the wife, or 
deserts her, the proceedings shall be continued as though no mar¬ 
riage had occurred. In this case the wife shall be a competent wit- 
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ness against her husband. 

Action for Seduction (185). A fadier, or in case of his death or 
desertion, a mother may bring action for seduction of a daughter, and 
a guardian for seduction of a ward, even though the daughter or ward 
may not be living with, or in the service of, the parent or guardian at 
the time of seduction or afterwards, and even though there be no loss 
of service. 

Sodomy (2456 Supp.). Sodomy against a child under fifteen years 
shall be punished by imprisonment in the state penitentiary for not 
more than twenty years; and against all other persons, for not more 
than ten years. 

Note: Sodomy is an uimatural and bestial form of carnal knowledge. 

Acts agcdnst the Person 

Blackmail or Blacklisting (2432). To threaten a person with the 
publication of a libel concerning him, his spouse, parents, child, or 
other member of his family, and to offer with the intent to extort 
money or other valuable consideration to prevent this publication 
is a gross misdemeanor. 

Slander: Punishment and Definition (2433). It is a misdemeanor 
to slander any female of the age of twelve or over who is not a common 
prostitute, in the presence of any person other than the one slandered, 
whether she be present or not. Slander in this respect consists of speak¬ 
ing maliciously, using any false or defamatory language which shall 
injure the female’s reputation for virtue or chastity or which shall ex¬ 
pose her to hatred, contempt, or ridicule, unless the statements are true 
and the speaker’s motive is good and justifiable. 

Evidence Required (2434). No person shall be convicted of slander 
on the testimony of the person slandered unless it be supported by other 
evidence. 

Suicide: Aidvng (2387) (2388). Any person who aids, advises, or 
encourages another to take his own life is guilty of manslaughter, and 
shall be punished by imprisonment in the penitentiary for not more 
than ten years. 

Incapacity No Defense (2389). The fact that the person who at¬ 
tempted to commit suicide is considered by law to be incapable of com¬ 
mitting a crime is no defense for the person aiding, advising, or en¬ 
couraging him in the act. 
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Delinquency Abetted 

Forbidden Plecee aiMl Practicea (2445). Persons who commit the 
following acts in relation to minors are guilty of a gross misde¬ 
meanor, and the fact that any minor acted or was believed by the 
defendant to act as the agent or representative of another is no 
defense or excuse: 

a. Admitting persons under twenty-one to, or allowing them 
to remain in, concert saloons or any places where intoxicat¬ 
ing liquors are sold or given away except restaurants or 
dining rooms, or in any gambling houses, dance halls, public 
pool or billiard halls, or other places of entertainment which 
are injurious to health or morals; or in any houses of prosti¬ 
tution or assignation; or in places where drugs are used. 

b. Permitting persons under twenty-one years to play any 
game of skill or chance in any of the above-named places 
or adjacent places. 

c. Selling, giving, or permitting to be sold or gpven intoxicat¬ 
ing liquors, cigars, cigarettes, cigarette paper or wrapper, 
or tobacco in any form to any person under twenty-one 
years of age. 

d. Selling, giving, or permitting to be sold or given any re¬ 
volver, pistol, or toy pistol to any person under eighteen 
years of age. 

Misrepresenting of Age by Minor: It is also a gross misdemeanor 
for any person between eighteen and twenty-one years to affirmatively 
misrepresent his age in order to purchase any cigar, cigarette paper or 
wrapper, or tobacco in any form, or to have the same in his possession. 

Explosives (5440-2). It is unlawful to give, sell, or deliver ex¬ 
plosives to a minor under eighteen years whether the minor is act¬ 
ing for himself or for any other person. 

Firearms: Possession and Use (2560). Nk) minor under fourteen 
shall handle or have in his possession or under his control firearms of 
any kind, except while he is accompanied by, or under the inunediate 
chuge of, his parents or guardian. Persons violating this act, or aiding, 
or knowingly permitting a minor to violate it, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 

Sale to Minors (2516-8 Supp.). No person shall deliver a pistol to 
any one under twenty-one years of age. 
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Note: In "Forbidden Places and Practices” (2445), this age is 
eighteen years, however, as it (2445) was enacted in 1909 (amended 
in 1919), and the above one in 1935, doubtless this latter one prevails. 

Pawnbroker's Dealings (2485). Any pawnbroker, second-hand 
dealer, or an agent or employee of either, who receives property 
from a person under twenty-one shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Kidnapping 

Definition (2410-1 Supp.). First Degree: Any person who without 
legal authority seizes, confines, or inveigles any one with the intent to 
confine, imprison, or in any way hold to service for the intent to extort 
or obtain money or reward for his release or disposition, shall be 
guilty of kidnapping in the first degree. The penalty is death or life 
imprisonment in the state penitentiary as the jury shall determine. 

Second Degree: Any person who takes, entices away, or detains a 
child under the age of sixteen years with the intent to conceal him from 
his parents, guardian, or other lawful person, or with the intent to steal 
any article from his person, but without the intent to extort or obtain 
money or reward for his return; or shall abduct, entice, or by force or 
fraud, unlawfully take or carry away another to or from a place out¬ 
side the state and shall afterwards send, bring, or keep such person, or 
cause him to be kept or secreted within the state without the intent to 
extort or obtain money or reward for his release or disposition, shall be 
guilty of kidnapping in the second degree. Punishment shall be the 
same as that in the case of felony. 

Conspiracy (2410-2 Supp.). Agreement, confederation, or con¬ 
spiracy between two or more persons to kidnap any person, whether 
the act was actually committed or not, shall be considered a felony. 

Selling Services of Kidnapped Person (2411). Every person who 
(within this state or elsewhere) shall sell or in any manner transfer 
the services or labor of the kidnapped person shall be punished by 
imprisonment in the state penitentiary for not more than ten years. 

Court Proceedings (2412). Proceedings for kidnapping may be 
instituted either in the county where the kidnapping was committed 
or in the county in which the kidnapped person was taken or kept 
while under confinement or restraint. The consent of the person 
kidnapped either to the kidnapping itself or to selling his services as 
stated above shall not be a defense unless the jury is convinced that 
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the person kidnapped was over sixteen years, and that his consent 
was not extorted by threats, duress, or fraud. 

10. Dance Halls 

Regulations (8303-4). Immoral Dances: No immoral, indecent, sug¬ 
gestive, or obscene dances shall be allowed in any dance hall. 

Lighting : When any public building is open to the public, all parts 
used and all balls that lead to them shall be well lighted. 

Minimum Age: No person under the age of eighteen years shall be 
allowed to attend any public dance without his parent or guardian. Any 
person under eighteen who affirmatively misrepresents his age to ob¬ 
tain admission to or permission to remain in any pubhc dance hall is 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Hours: No dance shall continue, nor dance hall be kept open be¬ 
tween one o’clock A.M. and six o’clock A.M. without a special permit 
from the board of county commissioners. 

Adminittraiion and Supervision: The board of county commis¬ 
sioners has the authority to make rules and regulations to enforce the 
provisions of this act All peace officers of Washington shall have free 
access to all pubhc dance halls for the purpose of inspection and the 
enforcement of the provisions of this act The board may refuse to 
grant licenses for dance halls to be located at such places or to be con¬ 
ducted at such times as will, in their judgment, interfere with the com¬ 
fort and happiness of the community in which the proposed dance hall 
is to be located. 

License Revoked (8303*6). Any license to conduct a dance hall 
may be revoked by the board of county commissioners after a hear¬ 
ing. A notice of the hearing shall be sent to the holders of the 
license at least ten (10) days in advance of the hearing. 

Penalties (8303-7). Violation of these provisions is a misde¬ 
meanor punishable on conviction by a fine not exceeding two 
hundred fifty dollars ($250) or by imprisonment not exceeding 
ninety (90) days or by both the fine and the imprisonment. 

11. Delinquent and Dependent Children under 
Juvenile Court 

Juvenile Court 

Juvenile Court Law (1987-1). Defined: This act is known as the 
“Juvenile Court Law’’ and apphes to all dependent and delinquent 
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children and to all persons who are re^rnnsible for, or contribute to, 
their dependency and delinquency. Fbr the purposes of this act all 
dependent and delinquent children become the wards of the state and 
are subject to the care, custody, and control of the court. 

"Dependenf’ Child Defined: A "dependent” child is one who is 
under eighteen years of age and who does any of the following acts, 
or lives under any of the following conditions: 

a. Is a vagrant and is fotmd wandering around without any set¬ 
tled place to live, and has no proper guardianship and no visi¬ 
ble means of subsistence. 

b. Is destitute. 

c. Has no parent or guardian to care for him. 

d. Has a home which is unfit for him because of the neglect and 
cruelty of parents or guardian or for any other reason. 

e. Frequents the company of reputed criminals, vagrants, or 
prostitutes, or is found in houses of prostitution. 

f. Habitually visits billiard rooms, pool rooms, saloons, or places 
where intoxicating liquors are sold or given away. 

g. Uses intoxicating liquors, drugs (without the direction of a 
competent physician), or tobacco. 

h. Refuses to obey reasonable directions of parents or guardian, 
is incorrigible and beyond the control of parent or guardian. 

i. Has a parent or guardian who is a habitual drunkard or does 
not properly provide for him, or does not bring him up 
properly. 

j. Is a habitual truant as defined by school laws. 

k. Is in danger of growing up to an idle or immoral life. 

l. Wanders about at night not on lawful business or work. 

m. Is found in the street or any public place begging, receiving, 
or gathering alms (actually or under the pretext of selling 
something). 

n. Is under twelve and is found peddling, singing, or playing a 
musical instrument for gain in a public street, for giving public 
entertainments, or who accompanies or is used by any person 
so doing. 

Note : This docs not prohibit schools or societies from giving entertain¬ 
ments at which at least twelve instruments are used. 

'‘Delinquent” Child Defined: A "delinquent” child is one who is 
under eighteen years of age and who does any of the following: 
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a. Violates coimty, city, or state laws or ordinances. 

b. Habitually uses vile, obscene, vulgar, or indecent language. 

c Is guilty of immoral conduct. 

d. Is found in or about railroad yards or tracks. 

e. Jumps on or off trains or cars. 

f. Enters a car or engine without lawful permission. 

Jurisdiction of Juvenile Cases (1967-2 Supp.). Juvenile Court: 

The supenor court has original jurisdiction over juvenile cases all of 
which shall be tried without a jury. In counties of more than thirty 
thousand (30,000) population, the superior court designates one (or 
more) of its judges to act as juvenile judge to hear all cases coming 
under this act. A special session designated as the "Juvenile Court 
Session" shall be provided, and the court may be called the "Juvenile 
Court.” A separate record of the proceedings of the juvenile court 
shall be called the "Juvenile Record." 

Court Commissioner: In counties which have no resident superior 
court judge, the court commissioner has jurisdiction over all juven¬ 
ile cases with power to hear cases, enter judgments, and make orders 
with the same power as any judge of the superior court, subject to 
review only by the judge of the superior court on motion or demand 
filed by an interested party within ten (10) days from the entry of the 
commissioner’s order. 

Probation Officers (1967-3). Appointment: The judge of the juv¬ 
enile court shall appoint one or more persons of good character to act 
as probation officers to serve during the pleasure of the court. 

Duties: The clerk of the court shall, if practicable, notify the pro¬ 
bation officer in advance when any child is to be brought before the 
court, whereupon the probation officer shall make such investigation 
as IS required by the court. In the mvestigation he shall inquire into 
the whole history and condition of the child, including any factors that 
might cause the child’s delinquency, and submit his report in writing to 
the judge. He shall be present at the trial to represent the interests of 
the child and shall assist the judge in any way possible. He shall have 
charge of the child before and after trial. 

Authority: The probation (^cers in the counties of more than 
twenty thousand (20,(X)0) shall have power similar to that of the 
sheriff and police in serving processes and in making arrests for viola¬ 
tion of any laws relative to the interests of delinquent or dependent 
children. 
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Detention Officers: In these counties the court shall also appoint 
one or more persons to take charge of the “detention" rooms or houses 
where children are cared for pending the action of the court. The pro¬ 
bation and detention officers shall receive salaries as set by the board 
of county commissioners. 

Probation Officers' Expenses (1967-4). All probation officers 
shall be allowed necessary expenses as authorized by the judge of 
the juvenile court to be paid out of the county treasury upon a writ¬ 
ten order of the judge. 

Procedure (1987-12). In counties where juvenile court sessions 
are held, children under eighteen who are arrested, writh or without 
warrant, may be brought directly before the court instead of before 
the justice of the peace or police magistrate. Any child brought before 
these officers shall be turned over by them to the juvenile court, 
which shall proceed in the same manner as though the child had 
been brought before it upon petition in the first place. If the in¬ 
vestigation shows the child has been arrested on the charge of 
havmg committed a crime, the court in its discretion may turn the 
child over to the proper authorities for trial under the provisions of 
the criminal code. 

Detention Homes (1987-13). Detention rooms or houses of de¬ 
tention separate from any jail or police station must be maintained in 
counties having more than hfty thousand (50,(XX)) inhabitants, and may 
be maintained in counties having less than that number of population, 
for the shelter of delinquent or dependent children when the same may 
appear necessary. A matron or other person of good character shall 
be in charge. 

Visitation Board (1987-18). In each county the juvenile court 
judge may appoint a visitation board of four reputable persons to 
visit twice a year all institutions, associations, and individuals with¬ 
in the county receiving dependent and delinquent children, and 
when requested to do so by the juvenile court, to visit those within 
the state in which children from the county are committed At least 
two members shall go each time and make a joint report to the 
juvenile court. The board serves without compensation, but the 
expenses shall be paid by the county if the trip is away from the 
county seat. All homes, associations, institutions, and individuals 
caring for delinquent and dependent children shall permit the mem¬ 
bers of the board to visit for the purpose of inspection. 
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Delinquent and Dependent Children 

Petition (1987-5). Any person may file a petition with the clerk 
of the superior court asking that a certain delinquent or dependent 
child be taken into custody. The petition shall be verified and shall 
contain facts that give evidence of the dependency or delinquency, 
together with the name and residence of the parents, guardian, or 
custodian of the child, if such is known to the petitioner. No fee 
shall be charged for filing this petition. In counties where there is a 
probation officer, he shall first ascertain whether the petition is 
reasonably justifiable. 

Court Summons and Hearing (1987-6). The clerk of the court 
shall serve a summons on the person having custody of the child to 
appear before the court with the child at a stated time, which shall 
be within twenty-four hours after the summons is received. The 
parents, the guardian, a relative, or someone appointed by the court 
shall appear to act on the child's behalf. If, without reasonable 
cause, the person fails to appear and bring the child, he shall be 
cited for contempt of court If the summons cannot be served or if 
the court believes the summons will be ineffectual, the judge may 
issue a warrant for the person's appearance 

After the hearing, and pending the final decision, the child may 
be returned with the person having him in custody or may be kept 
by the court in a suitable place provided by the county, or placed 
with an assoaalion that cares for delinquent or dependent children. 

Summons Published (1987-7). If the whereabouts of the person 
having custody of the child is unknown, or if the person is a non¬ 
resident of the state, or if the officer is unable to serve the summons, 
the court shall publish the summons in a county newspaper at 
county expense for four consecutive weeks before the hearing. The 
published notice shall be addressed to the parents or the persons 
having charge of the child, or if their names are not known, then it 
should be addressed "To Whom It May Concern,” which shall be 
binding on such persons The notice shall contain the name of the 
court, the child, the date of filing, the date of the proposed hearing, 
together with its object. No hearing shall be held within less than 
twenty days from the date of the last publication. An affidavit of 
the publication notice shall be filed with the clerk; the notice shall 
then be equivalent to a personal service. 
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Co mmitmen t of ChlU {l967-8).CommUmetU: The court may com* 
mit, temporarily or permanently, a delinquent or a dependent child to 
a suitable institution or to a reputable citizen of good moral character 
or to some training or industrial school that is provided by law, or to 
the care of an association which is willing to receive him and whose 
purpose it is to care for or to find homes for such children. The com¬ 
mitment may be revoked or modified at the discretion of the court. 

Equity Unction of Court : The juvenile court is a court of equity in 
that it determines the ability of parents, a guardian, or the person hav¬ 
ing the custody of a child to bear or contribute to the cost of the sup¬ 
port of the child. If the court finds that such persons are financially 
able to pay for the care of the child, it may issue and enforce an order 
for the child’s support by them. If it finds that the persona are unable 
to pay the whole cost for the care of the child, it shall supplement what 
is ne^ed from county funds not to exceed twelve dollars ($12.00) per 
month, and not for a longer period than six months without a further 
order. 

Award and Adoption of Child (1967-9). Guardianship by Associa- 
tion: If the court awards a child to the care of an individual or to an 
association, the child becomes (unless otherwise ordered) a ward of the 
association or mdividual to which or whom he is committed. 'The as¬ 
sociation or individual then has the power of guardianship and, with the 
consent of the court, may place the child in a family home, temporarily 
or for adoption. 

Order of Adoption'. With the written consent of the parents or 
legal guardian, the court may make an order for adoption, such order 
being as binding on the child and his parents or guardian as though 
their consent had been given in court. ’This written consent and the 
court order serve as legal substitutes for a regular court hearing. 

ChUePs Estate : The child’s estate or property rights are not affected 
nor are they subject to the guardianship of the association or individual 

Court Retains Jurisdiction: The court retains jurisdiction over the 
child and may change the order at any time when the interests of the 
child warrant. 

Court Proceedini^ (1987-10). Hearmgs Private'. Hearings involv¬ 
ing the delinquency or dependency of a child shall be heard separately 
from the other business of the court so far as it is practic 2 d>le, the 
court having the power to exclude the general public and admitting 
onfy those having a direct interest in the case. ’The child or the child’s 
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guardian has the rig^t to ask for and may be granted a private trial. 

Records Confidential : A court order adjudging the child delinquent 
or dependent shall not be deemed as a conviction of a crime. Records 
of the probation officer’s investigation and report are open to the in¬ 
spection of only the child, his guardians, his attomqr, and those who 
have the special permission from the court. These records shall be kept 
as unofficial ones and shall be destroyed at the discretion of the judge 
on or before the child reaches his twenty-first birthday. 

Care Prior to Commitment : After acquiring jurisdiction over the 
child, the court may make any order for its custody and care which will 
best promote its interests. 

The hearing may be continued from time to time, and the child diaU 
be subject to return to the court for any proceedings that are necessary. 
During the time prior to the regular commitment, the child may be 
placed under the care of the probation ofiicer or allowed to return to 
its own home subject to visitation by the probation officer or, if suita¬ 
ble arrangements are made for the payment of its board, permitted to 
go to another home. In any of these situations, the child is to report 
to the probation officer as the court directs until the time when he is 
finally committed to a suitable institution that cares for children or to 
a home that requires no payment. 

Commitment Regulations: No child shall be committed past the age 
of twenty-one years. When a child is finally committed to an institu¬ 
tion, the institution in whose care the child is placed may parole it under 
regulations prescnbed by the court. The court shall have power to 
discharge the child whenever, in its judgment, the child’s reformation 
is complete, or it may commit it to some assodation whose purpose 
is to care for neglected, delinquent, or dependent children. 

Detention Regulated (1967-11). Jading Unlawful: No child under 
sixteen shall be committed to a "jail, a common lock-up, or a police 
station." But if a child cannot give bail, he may be committed to the 
sheriff or the probation officer to be kept in some suitable place pro¬ 
vided by the city or the county, or to any association willing to care 
for him and having as its object the care of such children. 

Separate from Adults: If a child is sentenced to an institution 
where convicts are sentenced, it is unlawful to keep him in the same 
building or yard where adults are kept, or to bring him into any yard 
or btiilding when they may be present 
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Care to Be Parental (1987-14). The meaning of this act shall be 
so liberally interpreted as will allow the court to provide, as nearly 
as possible, care and discipline that is parental in nature. When¬ 
ever possible, the child shall be placed in an approved private home, 
temporarily or for adoption. No delinquent or dependent child shall 
be taken from the custody of the parents (or parent) without their 
consent, unless the court finds them incapable or unfit to care for 
him, or they have neglected to do so, or the child has been on pro¬ 
bation in the parent’s custody and has failed to reform, or if, in the 
court's opinion, the child’s welfare requires such removal. 

Change in Court Order (1987-15). Any court order in the case of 
a dependent or delinquent child may be changed or set aside as the 
judge deems proper. 

Fees Illegal (1987-16). No fees shall be charged or accepted by 
officers filing petitions or serving summons under this act. 

Contributing to Delinquency (1987-17). In all cases in which a 
child has been found by the court to be delinquent or dependent, 
any one who by omission or commission shall have encouraged, 
caused, or contributed to his dependency or delinquency shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than one thousand dollars ($1,000) or by imprisonment in the 
county jail for not more than one year, or by both the fine and the 
imprisonment These misdemeanors shall be under the jurisdiction 
of the juvenile court, and sentence may be suspended by the court, 
which may impose certain conditions on which the suspension shall 
depend. If the person fails to live up to the conditions prescribed, he 
may be rcsentenced. The court may require a bond as surety for com¬ 
pliance with the conditions, such bond to be made payable to the state, 
and moneys received from it to be paid into the county treasury. 

Commitment of Juvenile Offenders 
Note: Sections 1980 to 1986 are part of the old criminal law per¬ 
taining to juvenile offenders and are supplemented by the later statutes 
establishing the juvenile court. 

Commitment Provisions (1980) Upon properly verified com¬ 
plaint, a court of record may, at its discretion, instead of entering a 
judgment, commit to the Washington State Trainmg School any boy of 
sane mind between the ages of eight and sixteen years or any girl 
of sane mind between the ages of eight and righteen found guilty 
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of any crime except murder or manslaughter, or who for want of 
proper paternal care is growing up in vagrancy or is incorrigible, if 
in the opinion of the court the accused is a proper subject for the 
school * 

Court’s Notice to Parent (1981). If a boy of sane mind between 
the ages of eight and sixteen years, or a girl of sane mind between the 
ages of eight and eighteen years, is convicted of any crime, mendicancy, 
vagrancy, or incorrigibility before a justice of the peace or any other 
inferior court, the judge shall send the child together with all papers 
bearing on the case to a judge of a court of record. He shall also issue 
an order to the parent, guardian, or any other known relative, or if 
the child 15 friendless, to any person the judge may appomt as guardian 
for the purpose, to appear and show cause why the child shall not be 
committed to the Washington State Training School foi traming and 
reformation. 

Serving Notice (1982). This order shall be served by the sheriff 
or other qualified officer on the person himself, or by leaving it with 
some person of full age at the home or place of business of the party. 
The officer shall report immediately to the judge on the manner of the 
service 

Hearing and Commitment (1983). The judge shall conduct a 
heanng at the time and place given in the notice in the presence of the 
parent or guardian, or in his absence, of some competent person whom 
the judge shall appoint as guardian for the particular hearing At this 
time the judge shall take the voluntary examination of the child and 
hear the testimony of the person appearing for him. If upon such ex¬ 
amination the judge is convinced that the child is a fit subject for the 
state institution, he shall issue the warrant for the commitment. 

Child Taken to Institution (1984). The judge shall turn the child 
over to the sheriff or other officer to be taken by him without delay to 
the state institution and delivered into the care of the superintendent 
or the person in charge of the institution In the warrant for the com¬ 
mitment, the judge shall certify to the child’s age and residence at the 
time of his arrest. He shall also send a statement of the nature of the 
complaint together with any other information in the case that he shall 
deem necessary. The cost of conveying the child to the state institution 

* Girls are now sent to the State School for Girls at Grand Mound, Wash¬ 
ington. 
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or to the parent or guardian after bis release therefrom shall be paid 

the state. 

Appeals (1985). The proceedings of the lower court may be 
reviewed on writ of error by the superior court and those of the super¬ 
ior court by the Supreme Court, in the manner as provided by criminal 
law. 

Term of Commitment (1986). The child shall remain at the state 
institubon until he reaches the age of twenty-one years unless sooner 
paroled or legally discharged. On discharge at the age of twenty-one, 
the child is released from all penalties resulting from conviction. 

Reform Schools in Cities (8966, paragraph 19). Cities of the 
first class have the authority to establish and m^tain reform schools 
for juvenile offenders. 

Court Rulings 

The juvenile court statute defining delinquent and dependent child¬ 
ren imder the age of eighteen years makes age and not minority the 
controlling element, and applies to a girl under eighteen years of age 
married to a man of full age: 

In re Lmdy. 82 Wadi. 148 (1914). 

A boy under sixteen may be committed to the state penitentiary not¬ 
withstanding the statutary provision that such a child shall not be con¬ 
fined in any building with adult convicts: 

State V. Sowiert 109 Wadi. 10 (1919). 

A minor may be prosecuted under the criminal law after becoming 
dghteen years of age even though the crime was committed when he 
was under that age: 

5tatr v. Mehm, 144 Waih. 687 (1927). 

Upon conviction of a minor under 18 years of age of any offense, 
establishing his status as a juvenile offender, it is reversible error to 
commit him to the state training school without the consent of his par¬ 
ents, in the absence of any finding of the incapacity or neglect of his 
parents to provide proper training and education as provided in Sec. 
1987-14, Remington’s Revised Statutes: 

State ee rei Hehrig v. Superior Court 176 Wash. 478 (1994). 

See also: 

State ex rel Eventt v. Superior Court, 178 Wash. 90 (1934). 

To give the juvenile court jurisdiction to take a minor child from 
the custody of its mother and sentence it to the state truning school, a 
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petition must be filed and summons issued and served, giving at least 
twenty-four hours' notice, and no waiver by the mother or other person 
having custody should be recognized unless the parent has full under¬ 
standing of the proceedings and the waiver is entirety voltmtaiy: 

State ex rel MUler v. Superior Court. 130 Wash. 464 (1924). 

A superior court has power to commit a delinquent child to the 
custody of an mstitution outside the county and still retain exclusive 
jurisdiction over the child: 

In re Chartrand. 103 Wash. 36 (1918). 

12. Education 
Constitutional Provisions 

Equality in Education (Constitution, Art. IX, Sec. 1). It is the 
paramount duty of the state to make ample provision for the edu¬ 
cation of all the children within its borders, without distinction or 
preference on account of race, color, caste, or sex. 

PubUc School S 3 r 8 tem (Constitution, Art. IX, Sec. 2). The legis¬ 
lature shall provide for a general and uniform system of public 
schools. The public school system shall include common schools, 
and such high schools, normal schools, and technical schools as 
may be established. 

Sectarian Influence (Constitution, Art. IX, Sec. 4). All schools 
maintained or supported wholly or in part by the public funds shall 
be forever free from sectarian control or influence. 

Common Schools: Administrative Regulations 

Note: Among the powers granted by law to the State Board of 
Education and to the boards of directors in the various school districts 
there are many that have a direct bearing on children. The principal 
ones are given below. 

State Board of Education (4529 Supp.). The State Board of 
Education has the following powers and duties: 

a. To prescribe rules for the government of the common 
schools as shall secure regularity of attendance and efficien¬ 
cy in learning, prevent truancy, and promote the true inter¬ 
est of the schools.' 

"The following mlet made by die board are Important (State Manual of 
Waehingion, rev. by Stanley F. Atwood, Olympia, Waab, 1938^ pp. 83, 95). 

Behavior, Wilful disobraience, habitual truancy, vulggofty and profanity, the 
use of tobacco on or about the idiool premiaei, atwing, the carrying of ooully 
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b. To prepare courses of study for all common schools. 

c. To prepare uniform questions or other standards to be used 
in examining pupils completing the courses of the common 
schools. 

d To examine and accredit all high schools, provided that no 
public high school or private academy shall be accredited as 
long as a secret society is allowed among the students. 

e. To approve preparatory requirements for entrance to higher 
institutions of learning, the course given therein, and the 
diplomas issued by each. * 

Board of Directors: All School Districts {4776 Supp.). Every 
board of directors, unless otherwise provided by law, shall have the 
power and duty: 

a. To exclude from school all children under six years of age. 

b. To suspend or expel pupils from school who refuse to obey 
the rules thereof 

c. To enforce all rules and regulations made by the State 
Board of Education and the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

d. To provide free textbooks and supplies to be lent to pupils 
when, in the judgment of the board, the district’s best inter¬ 
ests will be subserved thereby. It shall also make rules 
governing the care and preservation of these books and 
supplies. 

e. To require that all pupils be furnished with the books that 
have been adopted by the legal authority and to make this 
a condition to membership in the school. 

weapons, or the carrying or using of dangerous playthings shall constitute good 
cause for suspension or expulsion. 

Corporal Punishment Teachers shall maintain stnet order in their schools at 
idl times and may resort to corporal punishment when necessary for the preserva¬ 
tion of proper disaphne No cruel or unusual punishment sh^ be inflicted. 

Dismissal • After daily dismissal, pupils shall leave the school premises and 
go directly to their homes 

Detaining Pupils Pupils shall not be detained more than forty minutes after 
the regular hour for dismissal Consideration shall be given to pupils being 
transported on school busses. 

Cleanliness, Pupils shall give attention to personal neatness and cleanliness, 
and any who fail m this respect may be sent home to be properly prepared for 
school 

Excuses Teachers shall require excuses from parents for all cases of child¬ 
ren’s absences, tardiness, or dismissal before the close of school. No excuse is 
valid except sickness. 
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f. To exclude from the school and the school libraries all 
books, tracts, papers, and other publications of an immoral 
or pernicious character, 
g To establish and maintain night schools. 

h. To authorize the use of the school for summer school, night 
school, or for public literary, scientific, religious, political, 
mechanical, and agricultural meetings under regulations 
that the board may adopt. 

i. To cause all school houses to be properly heated, lighted, 
and ventilated, and to keep all school premises clean and 
sanitary. 

j. To provide transportation when in the board’s judgment it 
is for the best interests of the district 

k To arrange for free instruction in lip-reading for adults 
handicapped by defective hearing whenever in the board’s 
judgement it is for the best interests of the school district 
and for the adults concerned The distnct shall be pven 
extra attendance credit of one full day for each day’s at¬ 
tendance of two hours or more. 

First-Class Districts (4805). In addition to the above general pow¬ 
ers, the board of directors m 6rst-class districts has the power* 

a. To prohibit all secret fraternities and sororities among the 
students in any school of the district. (See also above, p. 190, d, 
under "State Board of Education ’’) 
b To appoint a practicing resident physician, who shall be 
the district medical inspector, and whose duties shall include 
all questions of sanitation and health affecting the safety 
and welfare of children. He or his authorized deputies shall 
make monthly inspection of the schools and report the same 
to the directors and to the board of health, provided that no 
child shall be required to submit to vaccination against the 
will of the parents or guardian. 

c. If free textbooks are not supplied, to provide the required 
number for the children of indigent parents when on a writ¬ 
ten statement from the superintendent of the district, the 
board is informed that the parents cannot supply them. 

d. To establish and maintain schools and rooms for defective 
children. 
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Common Schools: Compulsory Attendance 

Attendance Evaluated: State Punda (4934 Supp.). For each day 
that a child attends school, the district shall receive from the state 
a sum of twenty-five cents,* the maximum attendance for any one 
child m a school year to be only one hundred eighty days. Every 
school district, no matter how small, is guaranteed by the state a 
minimum of twenty-five hundred (2500) days. Since the cost of 
educating children is different in the various departments of the 
school, the state evaluates the day according to the cost. That is, 
the day in the elementary grades is the basis and is counted once; 
the day in the junior high school is counted as one and one-fifth 
days; in the senior high school and the vocational departments as 
one and two-fifths days; in the parental school as three days; in the 
schools for defective children as two days. Two hours or more in 
night and in kindergarten schools count as one-half day; and in 
part-time schools four hours weekly are equal to one high school 
day. For children living on the United States reservations (military, 
naval, lighthouse, Indian, etc.) one day’s attendance is one and one- 
half days. 

County Funds (4936 Supp.). The county evaluates every day 
the same, no matter in which department it is, and gives to each 
district the sum of five cents for each day a child attends, provided 
the tax to produce the total amount for all the districts does not 
exceed two mills on the assessed valuation of the county. If this 
levy does not raise the required amount, the board of county com¬ 
missioners shall report the deficit to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who shall make up the deficiency from the State 
School Equalization Fund. The county, also, guarantees to every 
district a minimum of twenty-five hundred (2500) days. 

Compulsory School Age (5072): Ages Included: Compulsory 
school age includes all children between the eighth and the fifteenth 
birthdays and all children between the fifteenth and the sixteenth birth¬ 
days not regularly and lawfully engaged in useful and remunerative 
occupation. 

Excuses: Children who are physically or mentally unfit, or have 
finished the eighth grade or for some o^er sufiident reason may be 

' Acoordinsly, efaildren'i attendance takes on a financial value to the district as 
well as an educational value to the pupils and to society. In other words, for 
each day a pupil is absent, the dlstnct actually loses a certain amount of money. 
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excused from attendance by the local school superintendent, if there 
be one, otherwise by the county superintendent. 

Parental Responsibility : Parents, guardians, or other persons having 
the immediate custody of a child of compulsory school age are respon¬ 
sible for the child’s attendance at either a public or at a private school 
for the full time that school is in session in the district in which he 
resides. Proof of the child’s absence shall be evidence of violation of 
this section. 

Children on Reservations (4680-1 Supp.). All children of school 
age, otherwise eligible, residing within the boundaries, of any 
United States reservation, national forest, or national park shall be 
admitted free of tuition to the public school of any adjacent school 
district. The United States authorities shall cooperate with the local 
district authorities in enforcing the compulsory attendance law in 
regard to these children. The school district shall be reimbursed 
for their attendance from the state current school fund by the addi¬ 
tion of half a day’s attendance to each day actually attended. 

Employment Permits (5073). During the time that school is in 
session, no child under fifteen shall be employed without a written 
excuse from the school superintendent, as provided in Section 5072, 
together with a certificate showing the reasons for his employment, 
his age, his residence, and the time for which the excuse is given. 
The employer shall keep this certificate on file during the time the 
child works for him. Proof that any child is employed during school 
time without a certificate is evidence of the violation of this act. 

Notice to Diatricts (5080). The county superintendent of schools 
shall notify in writing all school officers on or before August fif¬ 
teenth of each year of the provisions of this act. The clerk of each 
school district shall include in his annual report to the county super¬ 
intendent a sworn account of the enforcement of the compulsory- 
attendance law in his district. A clerk who knowingly makes a false 
report is guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be fined a sum not less 
than ($25.00) nor more than one hundred dollars $100.00). If he 
refuses or neglects to make the report, he is liable to his district for 
all losses the district shall suffer. 

Attendance Officer; Appointment (5075). In incorporated city 
districts the directors shall appoint the attendance officer In all other 
districts the county superintendent or some one appointed by him ^11 
act in that capacity. 
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Powers (5076). The attendance officer shall be vested with police 
powers and shall have the authority to enter any place in which children 
are employed, to make investigations and to enforce the attendance 
law. He may take into custody any child of compulsory school age 
who is a truant from school and conduct him to his parents for ex¬ 
planation as to why he is not in school; or take him to the school; or if 
he is a habitual or incorrigible truant, to the justice of the peace for a 
hearing. The justice if convinced that the child is a habitual truant, or 
that he is guilty of willful and continued disobedience, or that his con¬ 
duct is injurious to the school may bmd him over to the superior court. 
The attendance officer shall institute proceedings agamst any parent, 
guardian, company, person, or corporation for violation of this act. 

Costs (5083) Attendance officers are not liable for costs incurred 
in the performance of their duties. 

Penalties: Parents (5074). Parents who fail to comply with the 
compulsory school law shall be punished with a fine of not more than 
twenty-five dollars ($25.00) on the complaint of the attendance officer 
to the justice of the peace or to the superior court. 

Officers and Teachers (5081). Any officer, teacher, or superintend¬ 
ent who fails to enforce the compulsory attendance law is guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall be fined not less than twenty dollars ($20.00) 
nor more than one hundred dollars ($100.00). 

Against Employers. See "Vocational Training and Rehabilitation," 
below, pp 213-14 

Courts Having Jurisdiction (5078). The justice court, the muni¬ 
cipal court, and the superior court have concurrent jurisdiction over 
violation of the compulsory-attendance law. 

School Attorney (5079). The prosecuting attorney shall be the 
district’s legal counsel in all cases involving the enforcement of 
compulsory attendance. 

Government Schools: Attendance Compulsory (5084). When the 
federal government or the state establishes a school for general educa¬ 
tional purposes within the state and provides the expenses for tuition, 
lodging, food, and clothing, it is compulsory for all eligible children 
between five and eighteen years to attend for the annual term of nine 
months. Excuse from attendance is granted by the principal or the 
superintendent if the child is physically or mentally unfit, or if he 
is attending a public or a private school or is receiving instruction at 
home in the same courses as are usually taught in the public schools. 
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If the child lives ten or more miles away from the government school, 
he is not forced to attend unless the federal government or the state 
provides free transportation. 

Notice (5085). Before bringing proceedings against the parents (or 
parent) or guardian for the non-attendance of a child, the supermtend- 
ent or principal shall serve a notice on him or her demanding the at¬ 
tendance of the child. The notice shall designate the school which the 
child IS to attend and include a copy of this act. The parent or guardian 
shall have ten days within which either to send the chdd to school or to 
furnish satisfactory proof that the child is physically or mentally unfit 
to attend. 

Penalty (5086) (5087). If parents fail to comply with the compul¬ 
sory attendance notice within the ten days after having received the 
notice, the superintendent or the principal shall cause a demand to 
be made on them to pay a fine of not less than five dollars ($5.00) nor 
more than twenty-five dollars ($25 00) for the first offense, and not 
less than ten dollars ($10.00) nor more than fifty dollars ($50.00) for 
every subsequent offense. In addition, the parents shall pay the cost 
of collection. If the fine is not paid withm five days after the demand 
has been made, proceedings shall be started by the school against the 
parents or guardian This law shall not be enforced when children are 
actually needed to help support their parents 

Falsifying Reports (5056). Any teacher who knowingly reports 
the false attendance of pupils shall forfeit his certificate, which shall 
not be restored nor a new one granted within a year Pupils who 
have completed the required work, however, may be excused from 
final examinations and credited with attendance during the examina¬ 
tion time. 

Compulsory Attendance at Vocational and Part-Time Schools. See 
"Vocational Training and Part-Time Schools," below, pp. 212-14. 

Census: Persons Included (4807) (4842). The clerks of school 
districts shall take a census of all children between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years who reside in their particular districts.® Indians not 
living under the guardianship of white persons and not having sev¬ 
ered their tribal relations shall not be included. Parents are required to 
sign the census. Names of defective children are on a separate list On 

'At present the census is taken only when requested 1^ the State Superin¬ 
tendent of Public Instruction. 
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or before the fifteenth of July the clerk reports this to the county 
superintendent ^ 

Children on Reservations (4680-3). The clerk of the district 
which lies adjacent to any United States Reservation and which has 
the majority of the reservation children attending its schools shall 
include the children of the reservation in his census. 

Use (5077). At the beginning of each school term every school 
clerk shall turn over to the school faculty a copy of the last census 
of school children in the district. It is the duty of all the faculty to 
report all cases of truancy or incorrigibility to the truant officer. 

Common Schools: Curriculum 

Subjects Emphasized (4681). All common school subjects shall 
be taught. Special emphasis shall be given to hygiene, including the 
effects of alcohol, narcotics, and stimulants on the human system. 
Attention must be given during the entire course to the cultivation 
of manners; principles of honesty, honor, industry, and economy; 
laws of health and physical exercise; ventilation and temperature 
of the school room. A minimum of ten minutes shall be spent each 
week in systematically teaching children about kindness to all liv¬ 
ing creatures. 

Social Sciences: History (4897) (4898). Because knowledge of 
American history and government is considered to be indispensable to 
good citizenship, to an accurate understanding of our institutions, and 
to a proper appreciation of state and national ideals, the State Board 
of Education has prescribed a high school course of study in these 
subjects and has made their study a prerequisite for graduation from 
any high school, one full year of study bein^ required before graduation. 

Constitution (4898-1). The study of the constitutions of the 
United States and of the state of Washington is also a prerequisite 
to graduation from all elementary schools and from all high schools. 

Citizenship (4855). Teachers shall endeavor to impress on the 
minds of pupils the principles of free government, morality, truth, 
justice, temperance, humanity, and patriotism. They shall teach 
them to avoid idleness, profanity, and falsehood, and shall train 
them to a true comprehension of the rights, duties, and dignity of 
American citizenship. 

Penalty (4847) (4846). Any teacher failing to teach patriotism 
and American citizenship, and any director knowingly permitting 
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such a person to teach, shall both be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

No person who has lost his certificate for failing to teach patriot¬ 
ism or American citizenship shall be permitted to teach in any 
public school of this state, nor shall a certificate or a diploma be 
issued to him. 

Special Studies: Temperance-Citieenship Day (4901-1) (4901-2). 
The sixteenth day of January, or the school day that comes the nearest 
to the sixteenth, shall be observed in all public schools as “Temperance 
and Good Citizenship Day.” The program for its observance is pre¬ 
pared by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. It tiiall in¬ 
clude materials on the advantages of temperance to citizens and to the 
state, biographies of great leaders m temperance and citizenship, the 
effects of alcoholic and narcotic poisons on the human system, and the 
necessity for obedience to and respect for the laws of the state and of 
the nation. 

Armistice and Admission Day (4899 Supp.) (4900). November 
eleventh, or the Friday preceding, when the eleventh falls on a non¬ 
school day, shall be observed in all common schools and all institutions 
of higher learning. When November eleventh falls on a school day, it 
is a legal holiday for all schools. 

An hour program shall be held for the purpose of setting forth the 
part the United States and the state of Washington took in the World 
War, together with the principles connected with our participation in 
the War. It shall also review the leading events in the history of the 
state of Washington and Washington Territory, including the history 
of the pioneers and other topics tending to instill loyalty and devotion 
to the United States laws and institutions. 

Hygiene Teaching Compulsory (5046) (5047). On receipt of a 
written complaint from the head of a family or from the district 
clerk that hygiene (with special reference to the effects of alcohol 
and narcotics) is not being taught in the school district in which the 
person making the complaint resides, the county superintendent 
shall immediately investigate. If he finds the charges arc true, he 
shall notify the county treasurer, who shall refuse to pay any war¬ 
rants thereafter drawn by the board of directors of the school dis¬ 
trict, until notified by the county superintendent that the district is 
complying with the law. For failure to enforce this law, the county 
superintendent is liable to a fine of one hundred dollars ($100). 
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Phyiical Education: Elementary (4682). Eveiy pupil in the first 
eight grades of all public schools shall have an average of at least 
twenty minutes daily training in physical education. Excuse from 
this may be had on account of physical disabihty or religious belief. 

Higher Schools (4683) All high schools may and all higher institu¬ 
tions of learning shall emphasize the work of physical education, at 
least ninety minutes each week being devoted to this work. Here, as 
in the elementary schools, pupils may be excused on account of physical 
disability or religious belief. Participation in directed athletics or mili¬ 
tary science and tactics also serves as the basis for an excuse. High 
school pupils may also be excused upon the wntten request of parents 
or guardians. 

Enforcement (4686). It is the duty of all school officials and faculty 
to enforce the above provision. 

Eighth Grade Examinations: Provutoiu (5089) (5090) The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction shall provide the schools with 
examinations prepared by the State Board of Education for pupils 
who have completed the elementary schools. These examinations shall 
not be given oftener than three times a year The county superintend¬ 
ent has general charge of giving examinations and he may appoint 
assistants to aid in conducting them. Passing these examinations serves 
as the basis for admission into any high school in the state The ex¬ 
aminations are optional in districts maintaining standard supervision 
as defined by the state board. 

Reading Course (5091) The county board of education grades the 
manuscripts of the pupils taking these examinations No questions shall 
have been used except those prepared by the State Board. The State 
Board also has the power to prescribe a special reading course for the 
last year of the elementaiy school course as a prerequisite for receiving 
certificates of graduation. 

High School Extension Work: Course (5093) and Examination 
(5094). The State Board of Education shall outline a course of reading 
and study similar to the regular high school course for persons not 
taking a full course in a regular high school. The Board shall also pro¬ 
vide for the examination and certification of those completing the 
course, the examinations to be sent by the State Superintendent on the 
request of the county superintendent Pupils wishing to take the ex¬ 
aminations shall notify the county superintendent at least thirty days 
before the examination date and secure his permission to take the ex- 
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amination A pupil failing in one examination may take another on 
the same subject, provided that he completes each year’s work of a 
lower grade before he completes the work of a higher grade 

Certificates (5095). A state high school certificate shall be issued to 
those who successfully pass the examination. This certificate shall en¬ 
title the holder to enter the freshman class of the state university and 
any other class in the other state educational institutions as may be 
specified by the State Board of Education. 

Common Schools . Discipline 

Obedience by Pupils (4690) Pupils shall comply with the rules 
and regulations of schools, shall follow the prescribed course of 
study, and shall submit to the authority of the teachers. Continued 
and willful disobedience or open defiance of the teacher’s authority 
are grounds for expulsion from school. 

Suspension of Pupils (4854) Teachers have the power to hold 
every pupil to a strict accountability for disorderly conduct on the 
school grounds and on the way to and from school. Pupils who arc 
guilty of disorderly conduct may be suspended by teachers, the 
suspension to be immediately reported to the directors. 

Note' The expulsion of pupils may be done only by the board of 
directors (See item b under “Board of Directors” [Sec, 4776 Supp.], 
above, p 190) 

Abuse of Pupils (5052) Any teacher who maltreats or abuses a 
pupil by administering unjust punishment on his head or face shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be fined a sum not exceeding 
one hundred dollars ($100,00) 

Destroying Property (5057). Any pupil who mutilates or injures 
the property of the school district is subject to suspension and pun¬ 
ishment, and his parent or guardian is liable for the damages. 

Disturbing Schools (5055) Any person who wilfully disturbs a 
school or a school meeting shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction shall be fined a sum not to exceed fifty dollars 
($5000). 

Abusing Teachers (5054) Any person insulting or abusing a 
teacher in the presence of his school pupils or anywhere on the 
school premises shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall 
be liable to a fine of not less than ten dollars ($1000) nor more 
than one hundred dollars ($100.00). 
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Common Schools : Fire Drills 

Time (5106). Fire drills shall be held twice each school month 
in all public and private schools and in all educational institutions 
within the state. The purpose is to train instructors and pupils how 
to leave the buildings in the shortest possible time and without 
confusion and panic. 

Penalty (5107). Teachers, superintendents, principals, or other 
persons in charge of a school who fail to hold these drills are guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall be fined a sum not to exceed fifty dollars 
($50). 

Regulations (5108). School directors or any person having 
charge of the schools in any town or city shall supply their teachers 
with a copy of these regulations, and the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shall publish them in the State Manual of Wash¬ 
ington.'^* 

Exemption (5109). The above fire drill provisions do not apply to 
colleges or universities. 

Common Schools: Health Provisions 

Contagious Diseases (4689). No pupil, teacher, or janitor shall 
attend school from any house in which there is a contagious or in¬ 
fectious disease. Nor shall any one be permitted to return to school 
until three weeks have elapsed from the beginning of the convales¬ 
cence of the patient or upon the receipt of a certificate from a regis¬ 
tered physician in good standing; this does not apply to those who 
have had measles, chickenpox, or whooping cough (not malignant) 
and who have fully recovered No person who has pulmonary 
tuberculosis shall attend or be employed by any school. 

Physician and School Nurse (4776-4 Supp.). The board of direc¬ 
tors of any second- or third-class district may employ a regularly 
licensed physician and a licensed public health nurse for the pur¬ 
pose of protecting the health of the children of the district. 

Note : As the powers of directors of first-class districts include those 
of the second- and the third-class districts, this section pertains also 
to them. 

Free Milk (4806 Supp). The board of directors of any school 
district may provide milk to any child under fourteen (in need of 

lut revision was published in 1938 by Stanley F. Atwood at Olympia, 
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it) on each day that he attends school. This milk shall be in suit¬ 
able individual sterilized receptacles, and in q^uantity, to be not less 
than one-half pint of pure whole milk. The cost is to be paid, as 
any other expense, by the district. 

Note: Although in Remington this section is under "Directors of 
Districts of the First Class” (Chapter 19), it really pertains to all dis¬ 
tricts. It is Section 1, Chapter 15, Laws of 1935, and amends Section 
1, Chapter 152, Laws of 1923, which provided for only first-class dis¬ 
tricts having this power. The 1923 laws, in turn, had amended Section 
1, Chapter 190, Laws of 1921, which had provided only for districts 
in first-class cities having this power 

Lunch Rooms (4706-1 Supp.) School districts may establish and 
operate lunch rooms in the school building^ for pupils and teachers, 
provided that the costs shall not exceed the revenue derived from 
the sale of the lunches in any school year. 

Common Schools: Kindergartens 

Establishment (5096). Boards of directors of first- and second- 
class districts have the power to establish free kindergartens for the 
children between four and six years residing in the district. 

School Day (5098). The length of the kindergarten day shall be 
three hours. Two hours daily attendance, however, may be counted 
as a full kindergarten day for estimating state and county financial 
aid. As stated in Section 4923 Supp., a kindergarten day is evaluated 
as half a regular elementary school day. Only one two-hour day 
shall be credited in any single day, and only the attendance of 
children who are five and six years of age shall be counted. 

Teachers (5099). Kindergarten teachers and supervisors shall be 
certified by accredited kindergarten training schools or by the kind¬ 
ergarten departments of the state colleges of education or of normal 
schools whose kindergarten departments are accredited by the State 
Board of Education 


Common Schools: Libraries 

County Circulating; Establishment (4926). The county superin¬ 
tendent of schools may establish a circulating library for Ae use of 
children in the common schools of the county. 

Support (4927). The hbrary is supported by a levy not to exceed 
one-tenth of a miU on the assessed valuation of the county. 
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Books (4931) (4930). It is the duty of the county superintendent 
to purchase the books and to make rules and regulations for their dis¬ 
tribution, use, care, and preservation. No book shall be purchased un¬ 
less it has been approved by the State Board of Education or the State 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Public School Libraries. See Public Libraries and Museuus 
(Topic 26). 

Common Schools: Nonresident Pupils 

High School Admission Guaranteed: State Residents (4718) 
(4877 Supp.). Admission for All.AH high-school districts must admit 
all state residents of school age from non-high-school districts who 
present satisfactory evidence of having completed in a creditable man¬ 
ner the eighth grade course of study. In order to receive the extra 
attendance credit for its junior and its senior high schools, a distnct 
must admit the above-mentioned children without tuition charges. 

Costs (4715) (4714). This education is tuition-free for the child¬ 
ren. The high-school district is reimbursed, however, for educating 
nonresident pupils from a fund raised by a levy (not to exceed four 
mills) spread by the board of county commissioners over all non-high- 
school districts in the county and apportioned by the county superin¬ 
tendent to the high schools attended The amount which each district 
receives is based on the distnct clerk’s report of the attendance of non¬ 
resident children and the cost of educating them. 

Admiwion Arranged (4780) Interstate High-School Pupils’ High- 
school districts which he adjacent to a non-high-school distnct in an¬ 
other state may make arrangements with the outside district for the 
attendance of the latter’s children on the payment of tuition, provided 
the laws of the other state permit the extension of similar privileges 
to children of this state. Any non-high-school district of this state may 
arrange for and pay the tuition for its children’s attendance in the high 
school of the adjoining distnct in the other state. 

Grade Pupils: Directors of adjoining school districts may make 
arrangements for the attendance of children in whichever schools are 
the most convenient for them If no special arrangements have been 
made by the directors, children may still attend a school outside their 
own district, but tuition may be charged by the school district attended. 
This applies also to children from districts not adjacent. 

Attendance Credit (4874). Attendance credit for pupils under the 
ninth grade attending any public school outside their district belongs to 
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the resident district if it maintains the grade in which they are en¬ 
rolled. This shall prevail except when the two boards agree otherwise. 

Orphan Home Children (4874-1). For the attendance of children 
living in orphan homes that are exempt from taxation and are lo¬ 
cated in the district where the children attend school, the district 
shall receive in addition to the regular attendance credit an amount 
from the state and the county funds in the ratio of two-thirds and 
one-third, respectively equal to the current average state cost per 
day per pupil for the grade which they are attending. 

Public Utility Plants (4680-5) Any city operating a public-utility 
electric-generating plant outside its limits and within any school 
district may contract with that district for educating the children of 
the persons employed at the plant. 

Common Schools, Safety 

Doors (2525). All doors used for admission to or exit from any 
public building or any part thereof in which people congregate, in¬ 
cluding schools, shall swing outward They shall be kept unlocked 
during the time the building is occupied, and shall be in such a con¬ 
dition that in case of danger, they shall not hamper immediate 
escape. Violation of this law shall be a misdemeanor. 

School Patrol (6360-130 Vol 7A.) The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, through the local superintendent or other officer, 
shall appoint from the student body of any public or private school 
the members of the local school patrol, who shall wwk under the 
direction of any local peace officer. Patrol members shall serve with¬ 
out compensation. They shall wear the insignia “School Patrol” 
while on duty. They arc authorized to display “Stop” or other 
traffic-direction signs at school crossings or at other points where 
school children are crossing or are about to cross, a public highway. 
It is unlawful for a driver of a vehicle to disobey any signals given 
by them when they are wearing or displaying the patrol insignia. 

Safety Signs (6400-49 Vol. 7A). School signs urging caution 
on the part of drivers on the highway while passing schools are 
among the standard uniform state highway safety signs that are 
designated, erected, and maintained under the supervision of the 
State Director of Highways. 

Speed Passing School Grounds (6360-64 Vol. 7A). Twenty miles 
an hour is the maximum speed for vehicles passing school houses 
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on school days, or any public playground, or any marked school 
crossing between the hours of 8 KX) A.M. and 5 KX) P.M. 

Common Schools: Special Schools 

Kinds (4925-21 Supp.). Three kinds of ungraded schools may be 
established for children who are not able to benefit by regular class 
room instruction: the "special’' school for physically or mentally 
defective children, the "opportunity” school for pupils over age and 
over size for their grade, and the “remedial” school for retarded 
children. An enrollment of at least six children is required for a 
special school or room. 

Establishment: Inter-District (4925-22 Supp.) (4925-23 Supp.). 
Two or more second- and third-class districts, adjacent or nearly ad¬ 
jacent to each other, may unite to establish a special school. On a peti¬ 
tion from the majority of the school directors of each of these districts, 
the county superintendent of schools shall, if an mvestigation shows the 
need of such a school and available space for it, establish it within 
thirty days. 

Inter-County (4925-24 Supp.). Special schools may be etsablished 
in adjacent districts lying in different counties, the county superin¬ 
tendents acting jointly. 

Note: For first-class districts, see "First-Class Districts (4505)” 
under "Administrative Regulations,” above, p. 191, item d. 

Administration (4925-25 Supp ). The administration shall be by 
the board of directors m the district in which the school is located, 
preferably in a second-class district. 

Extra Financial Support: PupU Transportation (4925-27 Supp.). 
The state reimburses the districts for transporting the children to spe¬ 
cial schools, to the extent of eighty per cent of the cost of transporta¬ 
tion. 

Attendance (4925-28 Supp.). Twenty-five hundred days are credited 
for each special room plus the double amount allowed for attendance 
at schools for defectives; these extra funds are to be spent for the 
special rooms only 

Teachers and Textbooks (4925-29 Supp.). Teachers shall be 
employed, and textbooks shall be selected, on the advice and ap¬ 
proval of the county superintendent of schools. 

Assignment of Pupils (4925-30 Supp.). In third- and second- 
class districts, pupils are assigned to the special rooms or schools 
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by the county superintendent upon the recommendation of a teacher or 
a superintendent after the parents have been consulted and after the 
proper tests show that the pupils in question will be best served by 
these schools. The assignment is for any length of time that the ad¬ 
vancement of the pupils necessitates. 

Kules and Regulations (4925-31 Supp.). The State Board of 
Education makes all rules not provided by law for the operation of 
special schools. 

Common Schools: Trasuportaiion 

Establishment (4776 Supp.). Children Affected: Boards of direc¬ 
tors have the right to provide transportation for children to and from 
school, whether the children live within the school district or not, when 
in the judgment of the board, the best interests of the district will be 
subserved thereby. The board cannot be compelled to transport children 
living within two miles of the school When children are transported 
from another district, the directors of the respective districts may enter 
into a written contract to provide for the division of costs 

Insurance . When children are transported by the district in its own 
motor vehicles and by its own employees, the board shall have the 
power to provide insurance to protect the district against loss by reason 
of theft, fire, property damage, and liability for damages. If the board 
contracts with some person for the transportation of children, it may 
require that person to carry insurance for the vehicle covering liability, 
collision, etc. 

Provisions (4719 Supp.) (4719). Commission: The transportation 
routes are either established or approved by a commission working in 
cooperation with the local school board. This commission consists of 
the county superintendent of schools, a representative of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and a member of the local board. 

Individual Transportation: When it seems wise to the commission, 
it may authorize individual transportation for pupils who cannot con¬ 
veniently be served by the district busses. It may also require children 
living within two miles of an established route to travel to the route at 
their own expense. 

State Aid : The state shall reimburse the district on the basis of one- 
half cent a mile per pupil per day up to fifty per cent of the total cost 
However, none is given for pupils living within two miles of the school. 
The state’s part of the cost is resolved into days attendance values and 
added to the total attendance for state appropriation. 
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Inter-District Agreements ; As stated above, the county superintend¬ 
ent may authorize a local district to arrange with another district for 
the education of its pupils for one year on terms mutually satisfactory 
to both districts The time may be extended by the county superintend¬ 
ent at his discretion. 

Non-high school districts may provide transportation of their high 
school pupils to the most available high school It may also enter into 
agreements with other districts, whether high school or non-high school, 
to jointly provide and pay for transportation of pupils These arrange¬ 
ments sh.'ill be in writing, and the original shall be filed with the county 
superintendent. 

School Bus: Defined (6312-1 Vol 7A). A school bus is any motor 
vehicle owned or contracted for by a public or governmental agency 
and operated for the transportation of children to or from school or 
school activities. 

Bus Signals (6360-45 Vol. 7A) All school busses shall be equipped 
with "Stop” signals which shall be displayed so as to be seen from both 
the front and the rear of the bus The letters on the signal shall be not 
less than eight inches high on contrasting background which shall be 
at least twelve inches square. The signal shall extend to the left of the 
body of the car and be manually controlled by the operator. It shall be 
displayed only when passengers are boarding or leaving the bus, and 
released only when they are received or discharged therefrom and have 
no further need of its protection in crossing the highway or otherwise 
When the "Stop" sign is displayed, all approaching or passing cars 
must come to a complete stop at least twenty feet away from the bus 
whether the bus is on or off the roadway, and they must remain stand¬ 
ing until the sign is released At all times drivers of other cars roust 
use reasonable care in approaching or passing a school bus 

Regulations (6360-131 Vol. 7A) Regulations regarding the design, 
marking, and mode of operation of publicly or privately owned school 
busses shall be made by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
by, and with, the advice of the State Director of Highways and the 
chief of the Washington State Patrol These regulations must conform 
to state law and shall govern all school districts, persons contracted 
with, employees, and officers 

Age of Operators. See "Age of Public Carrier Operators” under 
Motor Vrhicle Operators (Topic 21). 
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Common Schools: United States Flag 
Ezercues and Salute (4777). Each school district shall possess a 
United States flag to be kept in good condition and to be displayed on 
or near each school building during the time school is in session when 
the weather permits Appropriate flag exercises at which the flag salute 
shall be given by the pupils shall be held at least once each week. 

Penalty (4778). Teachers or school officials who fail to comply 
with this provision are guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be fined a 
sum not to exceed ten dollars ($1000). In addition, any school em¬ 
ployee thus guilty may be discharged by the board of directors. 

Common Schools: Miscellaneous Provisions 
Accidents (4706) Action cannot be brought against a school dis¬ 
trict or its officers for any noncontractural acts or omissions of 
acts. This applies to its agents, officers, and employees, and it 
relates to accidents occurring on or with parks, playgrounds, ath¬ 
letic apparatus or appliance, field houses, or manual training equip¬ 
ment. It makes no difference whether they are situated in or about 
any schoolhouse or elsewhere, provided they arc owned, operated, or 
maintained by the school district. 

Admission Age (4680). Children between the ages of six and 
twenty-one years are eligible for admission to the public schools in 
the district in which they reside. 

Appeals (5065) (5064) Persons who are dissatisfied with any 
decision (or failure to make a decision) of a school board may ap¬ 
peal to the county superintendent of schools. If dissatisfied with the 
county superintendent’s decision or his failure to decide, they have 
the right of further appeal. When the trouble is in regard to teach¬ 
ers or to the operation or management of the school, this additional 
appeal shall be taken to the State Superintendent of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. In all other situations, the appeal shall be taken to the superior 
court of the county in which the district is located. Appeals must 
be taken within thirty days after the previous hearing. 

Playgrounds: Rental (4776-1 Supp.). Boards of directors of 
school distnets may permit the use of, or may rent, school, playground, 
and athletic fields to persons or corporations for athletic purposes when 
school IS not in session, or when the fields are not used for a public 
purpose. 
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Control (4776-2 Supp.). The directors shall retain the power to 
make the rules and regulations governing the rental chai^ges and the 
use of these grounds by others. 

Private School Reports (4876 Supp.). In order that a complete 
record be made of the education given to all the children residing 
in the state, private schools shall be required to report annually 
their attendance to the county superintendent of schools on or be¬ 
fore the thirtieth of June. 

Public School S 3 rstem (4518). The public school system includes 
the common schools (elementary, high schools, special schools), 
technical schools, higher educational institutions, the state training 
schools, schools for defective youth, and other institutions as may 
be established by law and maintained at public expense. 

Note ; See also “Constitutional Provisions," above, p. 189. 

School Day (4687). A school day consists of six hours (exclusive 
of noon intermission) for all pupils above the primary grades. The 
board, however, may fix the day for less than six hours (exclusive 
of noon intermission) but not less than four hours for primary 
grades, nor less than five hours for pupils above the primary grades. 
Primary pupils may be dismissed after attendance of four hours unless 
the board rules otherwise. 

School Term (4691). All districts shall maintain school for not 
less than six months each year. 

Sectarian Influence (4693). All schools supported wholly or in 
part by public funds shall be free from sectarian influences or 
control. 

Note. See also “Constitutional Provisions” and “Institutions of 
Higher Learning," above, p. 189, and below, p. 218, respectively. 

Sale of Textbooks (4905-1) In districts where free textbooks are 
provided, the directors may sell any text used in the school to a 
pupil at the price set by the legal textbook commission but not to 
exceed the cost price to the district. The sale shall be made only 
on the voluntary application of the purchaser and while the child 
is attending the school or within thirty days after his graduation 
therefrom. 

Minimum Age of Teachers (4%9). No person under eighteen 
years of age shall receive a certificate to teach in the state of Wash¬ 
ington, nor Aall he be allowed to take the examination for the 
certificate. 
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Court Rulings 

Accidents: A school district is liable for injuries sustained by a 
student in a football game if it maintained a football team under the 
direction of its teachers and employed a coach or trainer to direct it 
and he induced, persuaded, and coerced the student to engage in a 
game when he knew or should have known that the student had been 
injured and was physically unfit to participate: 

Moms V. Union Htgh School District 160 Wash 121 (1931). 

See also: 

Stovall V. School Dutnct No 49 110 Wash 97 (1920). 

Hutchins v School District No 81 114 Wash. 548 (ISKl). 

Rice V School District No 302, Pierce Co. 140 Wash. 189 (1926). 

Sectarian Influences The givmg of credits for Bible study done 
outside of school, furnishing an outline of study, conducting exam¬ 
inations, and the rating of papers, covering the historical, biographi¬ 
cal, narrative, and literary features of the Bible violates the consti¬ 
tutional provision that no public money shall be applied to any 
religious worship, exercise, or instruction: 

SMe ex rel Dearie v. Prasur 102 Wash 369 (1918). 

Transportation: A school distnct operating a bus for conveying 
children to and from school, acts as a carrier and must exercise the 
highest degree of care (not ordinary care) consistent with the prac¬ 
tical operation of the bus. 

Phillips V Harigrove 161 Wash. 121 (1931) 

Compulsory Attendance: Pnvate instruction by a parent experi¬ 
enced and qualified as a teacher does not meet the requirements of 
the statute requiring attendance of every child at a public or an 
“approved private school”: 

State V. Connort 69 Wash 361 (1912) 

“The legislature has power to require all minors to attend the 
public schools”: 

State ex rel McFadden v. Shorrock 55 Wash 208 (1909) 

Truant Schools 
(Parental Schools) 

Establishment (10309). One or more truant or parental schools 
may be established by the board of school directors in a city of 
fifty thousand (50,000) or more population. The purpose of these 
schools is for the confinement, discipline, instruction, and care of 
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children of compulsory school age who are committed to these 
schools. 

Site (10310). The site may be inside or outside the city limits, 
but it must be within ten miles of the city and must not be near a 
penal institution. 

Management (10311). The school board has the same power of 
management as for any other public school. 

Commitment (10313). Commitment is made on a sworn petition 
presented to the superior court by a truant officer or any reputable 
citizen of the cjty in regard to any incorrigible child of compulsory 
school age who is a habitual truant and who is not attending school. 
The petition shall show, if possible, the parent’s (or guardian’s) 
name together with his consent to the child’s commitment No child 
who has been convicted of any offense punishable by commitment 
to any penal institution shall be admitted. If such a child is com¬ 
mitted to the school, he may be returned to the court, and he shall 
not be sent back to the school without the consent of the board 
of directors. 

Hearing (10314) On receipt of the petition, the clerk of the 
court shall order the sheriff to bring the child before the court for 
a hearing. A notice is sent to the parent (or guardian) if his where¬ 
abouts IS known, m order that he may appear before the court to 
resist the commitment. If the evidence warrants, the judge com¬ 
mits the child to the school to stay until he becomes fourteen years 
of age, unless sooner discharged. 

Clothing (10315). The parent (or guardian) shall provide the 
child with suitable clothing at his entry and from time to time 
thereafter upon the written notice of the superintendent. If the 
parent or guardian fails or refuses, the board shall supply the clothes 
and shall bring action against him for the cost plus ten per cent. 

Non*Sectarian (10312). No religious instruction shall be ^ven, 
but the board may make suitable regulations for the inmates to 
receive religious training either by religious services at the school or by 
permitting the children to attend services outside the school 

Incorrigibles (10319). If a child is so incorrigible as to be a bad 
influence on the other children in the school, the board shall author¬ 
ize the superintendent to petition the superior court for his removal. 
The court then has the power to commit the child to a reformatory. 
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Parole: Rules (10316). The board makes the regulations for the 
parole of children to their homes. However, the children on parole 
remain under the legal custody and control of the school and may be 
taken back to the school by the superintendent if conditions warrant it. 
No child may be paroled within four weeks from the time of his com¬ 
mitment, and thereafter only if the superintendent is satisfied from 
the child’s conduct that he will regularly attend the public school or a 
private one. 

MonsMy Reports (10317). The principal of the school which the 
parolee attends shall make to the superintendent of the truant school 
a monthly report of the child's attendance and behavior. If his attend¬ 
ance and behavior are satisfactory for the period of one year, the child 
shall be discharged from the jurisdiction of the truant school, not to be 
recommitted except on another petition. 

Violation (10318). Any child violating the conditions of his parole 
within one year from the date of his release on parole shall, upon 
the order of the board of directors, be taken back to the truant school 
and shall not be re-paroled until after a period of three months Viola¬ 
tion of the second parole prevents him from being re-paroled until after 
one year has passed 

Note : Because this chapter on the truant and parental schools was 
not included in the school code of 1919, it was not repealed by that 
law; accordingly, it is still in force. 

Vocational Trcnning and Rehabilitation 

General Plan (4921 Supp ) Courses' Vocational education under 
this act consists of courses in agriculture, trades and industry, home 
economics, training for public service, distributive education, and the 
rehabilitation of handicapped persons. 

/Idministration : Members of the State Board of Education consti¬ 
tute the State Vocational Board with full authority over all vocational 
education conducted in Washington under the Federal Vocational Act. 

Vocational Schools: Kinds (4924). Three kinds of schools or 
classes may be established for the purpose of offering vocational edu¬ 
cation as provided for in this act. They are regular day schools, part- 
time schools, and evening schools, the latter being supplemental to daily 
employment. 

Establishment (4923 Supp). The board of directors of any school 
or educational mstitution under public supervision or control may 
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establish and maintain these schools or classes, the instruction to be 
lower than college grade. 

Part-time Schools (4911). Establishment-. Part-time schools (one 
of the kinds of schools mentioned above) may be established by the 
board of directors of any school district on the vrritten request of 
twenty-hve adult residents, provided there are fifteen or more resident 
minors over fourteen and under eighteen years who are employed and 
who are not attending school, and who would (under this act) be re¬ 
quired to attend the part-time school if it is established. 

Classes: Classes shall be held at least four hours weekly during the 
school term. The hours for classes are to be between 800 A.M. and 
5.00 P.M. on school days, and between 8.00 A.M. and 12:30 P.M. on 
Saturdays. 

Districts Reimbursed (4917). Districts that meet state and fed¬ 
eral standards shall be reimbursed from both the state and the fed¬ 
eral governments for the salaries of teachers and supervisors, and 
the expenses of the latter. This shall not deprive the districts from 
receiving their share of the current state school fund. 

Compulsory Attendance (4907) (4912) Children Included: All 
resident minors or those employed in school districts in which part- 
time schools are maintained shall attend school until they reach the 
age of eighteen. This attendance shall be either full time at a regular 
day school or for at least four hours each week at the part-tune school. 

Exceptions: The following children are exempt: those who have 
completed high school or its equivalent; those who are excused by the 
directors as provided for in Section 4908 given below; those who, on 
account of poor health, have received certificates from a reputable 
physician that school attendance would injure their health; those who 
are already in attendance at a part-time school and are employed in 
accordance with the terms of any state or federal act which regulates 
the employment of minors under eighteen years. 

Penalty - Any parent, guardian, or cust^ian of a child violating this 
act shall upon conviction be punished by a fine of not less than five dol¬ 
lars ($5) nor more than twenty-five dollars ($25) for each offense, or 
by imprisonment in the county or the city jail for not less than one day 
nor more than ten, or by both the fine and the imprisonment. 

Employment Permits (4908). Applications for employment per¬ 
mits and for permission to leave school may be made to the school 
directors or to the permit offeers by the following persons: 
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Any minor between fourteen and eighteen years who has fin¬ 
ished the eighth grade, or who, in the opinion of the local 
superintendent in districts of the first and of the second class 
or of the county superintendent in districts of the third class, 
cannot further benefit from school attendance. 

Any minor between fifteen and eighteen years of age whose 
employment the board or the permit officer finds is warranted 
for the needs of his family or for his own welfare, provided 
that, in the judgment of the board or the permit officer, the 
work is of a kind in which a minor may legally be employed. 

The permit shall include the age of the child, the grade attained 
in school, and the name of the prospective employer. Additional 
proof of age may be required by the board, and in cases of reason¬ 
able doubt such proof shall be required. 

“Employment” in this act shall be interpreted to include not only 
regular labor but also home work, home study, or private instruc¬ 
tion given by a responsible parent or guardian who is approved by 
the board or by the permit officer. This home study is under the 
supervision of the school 

Employer's Responsibility (4909). Each employer shall require and 
keep on file during employment (except during vacation) the employ¬ 
ment permit of every minor under eighteen Within ten days after the 
employment begins, he shall notify the school authorities of the employ¬ 
ment, and withm ten days following the termination of the employ¬ 
ment, he shall return the permit to the school authorities 

Permit Records (4910). School authorities of the first- and the 
second-class districts and the county superintendent for third-class dis¬ 
tricts shall keep records of all work permits and shall send duplicate 
copies of the records to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
on the first day of October, January, April, and July. The State Super¬ 
intendent of Public Instruction shall furnish a copy of the records to 
the Director of LfSbor and Industries. 

Attendance as Employment (4913). If the hours for which minors 
under eighteen may be employed are fixed by federal or state laws, 
the hours of attendance at a part-time school shall be counted as part 
of the tune fixed for such employment. 

Penalty for Violation (4914). If employers do not permit em¬ 
ployed minors under eighteen to attend part-time schools the required 
time, they shall be fined a sum of not less than ten dollars ($10) nor 
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more than five hundred dollars ($500) for each offense, or imprison¬ 
ment in the county jail for from one to ten days, or by both the fine 
and the imprisonment. 

Attendance Officer (4918). The regularly employed truant officer 
of the district shall have charge of enforcing the attendance of children 
over fourteen and under eighteen years of age at the vocational part- 
time schools. 

Permit Officer (4906). The board of directors in districts of the 
first and the second class designates a person to act as permit officer, 
and the county superintendent, or some one appointed by him, acts 
as permit officer in third-class districts. 

Vocational Rehabilitation: Plan Defined (4925-1 Supp ) (4925-5 
Supp ). In 1933 Washington accepted the provisions and the benefits 
of the federal act which provides for the rehabilitation of disabled per¬ 
sons whose capacity to earn a living has been destroyed or impaired 
and for their placement in remunerative occupations. A division for 
vocational rehabilitation shall be established as part of the State Board 
for Vocational Education to have charge of this work. 

Eligibility for Rehabilitation (4925-2 Supp.). Persons eligible for 
rehabilitation arc those who (because of physical defects or infirmities) 
are totally or partially incapacitated for remunerative occupations or are 
in danger of becoming so, and who seem to be capable of rehabilitation 
Vocational rehabilitation means rendering a disabled person fit to en¬ 
gage in a remunerative occupation. 

Institutions of Higher Learning 

Note: Washington has five public mstitutions of higher learning 
whose names and locations are as follows 

University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 
Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, Washington 
Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, Wash¬ 
ington 

Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, Wash¬ 
ington 

The colleges of education are the same institutions as the former State 
Normal Schools, the change in name having been made in 1937. See 
Section 4604-1 Supp., Remington’s Revised Statutes. 
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Admission Requirements: Academic (4540) (4553) (4568). A 
student is admitted to the institutions of higher learning on the basis of 
graduation from an accredited four-year high school in Washington or 
upon an entrance examination approved by the faculty of the particular 
institution. Persons more than twenty-one years of age and persons 
enrolling in extension work, short courses, and summer sessions are ex¬ 
empt from this requirement. 

Age (4545) (4574) (4620) No person under sixteen years of age 
shall be admitted to the University of Washington (4545) or to the 
State College of Washington (4574) , and no male under sixteen years 
and no female under fifteen years shall enroll at the colleges of educa¬ 
tion (4620). 

Tuition and Fees at University of Washington: Tuition and 
Special Fees (4546 Supp.). The University of Washington plans its 
work on the quarter basis and charges the following tuition and student 
fees for each quarter: 

a A general tuition fee of fifteen dollars ($15) for persons having lived in 
the state one year and fifty dollars ($50) for all others 

b Speaal tuition fees for summer sessions, short courses, marine station 
work, correspondence or extension courses, individual instruction, and any 
other special tuition fees as the board of regents may establish from time 
to time 

c A law library fee of ten dollars ($10) for students registered in law 

d Student deposit, disciplinary, laboratory, library, gymnasium, hospital or 
health fees, and such other fees as the l)o«ird u£ regents may establish 
from time to time 

Student Revolving Fund (4548 Supp ). Student fees as given under 
b, c, and d above shall be held by the regents m a revolving fund and 
expended for the purpose for which they were raised The regents have 
the power, however, to put any fees or rentals received for the use 
of any dormitory, hospital, or infirmary buildings into a special fund 
for the retirement of the bonds required for the construction of these 
buildmgs. 

Tuition and Pccb at State College of Waabington (4569) The 
State College of Washington is run on the semester rather than on the 
quarter basis. Its general tuition for the semester is ten dollars 
($10) for persons having lived in the state one year prior to regis¬ 
tration, and seventy-five dollars ($75) for all others 

Note : The board of regents, under the authority vested in it to fix 
tuition fees (4580) and to make rules and regulations for the opera- 
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tion of the college (4568), has fixed special student fees covering 
damage deposits, hospital, laboratoiy, student activities, gymnasium, 
etc. Naturally, this may be changed from time to time as the neces¬ 
sity warrants. Also, there are fees for short courses, instruction 
by correspondence and extension, and for summer session. 

Refund of Tuition and Fees (4549) (4571). In neither the Uni¬ 
versity of Washington nor the State College of Washington shall 
tuition be refunded except in cases of sickness or for other causes 
over which the student has no control. Fees are not returned for 
voluntary or enforced withdrawal after thirty days from the date 
the student registers. Students required to withdraw for disciplin¬ 
ary reasons forfeit the right to the return of any portion of their 
fees, and in no situation whatsoever shall more than half of the fees 
be refunded. 

Tuiti<Hi and Feet at Colleges of Education: Tuition and Dtseipline 
(4616). The colleges of education do not charge a general tuition fee 
except for extension work. On entering the colleges of education, stu¬ 
dents shall furnish evidence of good moral character, and any student 
may be suspended or expelled if he is found to be immoral or if he re¬ 
fuses to obey the rules of the school. 

Rees and Assessments (4619) .The board of trustees may provide 
necessary textbooks and supplies to students, who upon admission may 
be required to pay into the hbrary fund a sum not to exceed ten dollars 
($10) each, one-half of which shall be for the support of the general 
library and reading room, and the remaining half be a damage deposit 
for the use of books belonging to the school. 

Student Accommodations: Erection of Buddings (4543-1 Supp.). 
The regents or the trustees of the institutions of higher learning have 
the power to purchase or lease lands and to enter into contracts for the 
erection of buildings for dormitories, hospitals, infirmaries, buildings 
for housing and boarding students, and for student activities. Buildings 
constructed under this plan shall not be a liability to the state. 

Self-supporting (4608). The rates charged for boarding and room¬ 
ing in the halls at the colleges of education shall be sufficient to make 
the halls self-supporting. 

Majori Offered by Each School: University of Washington 
(4533) (4536). Persons wishing to major in law, architecture, fores¬ 
try, commerce, journalism, library, fisheries, medicine, or marine and 
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aeronautic engineering will find the University of Wadiington having 
exclusive right to offer them as majors. 

State College of Washington (4534) (4537). Those wishing to 
major in agriculture, veterinary medicine, rural or agricultural eco¬ 
nomic science will find the State College of Washington has the exclus¬ 
ive right to offer them as majors. 

By Either (4535). Both the University of Washington and the State 
College of Washington may offer majors in liberal arts, pure science, 
pharmacy, mining, civil, electrical, mechanical, and chemical engineer¬ 
ing, home economics, and the professional training of high-school teach¬ 
ers, supervisors, and school superintendents. No other public institu- 
tirnis of the state shall teach these major subjects. 

Graduate Work (4538). Whenever a subject is authorized, gradu¬ 
ate work in it may also be given. 

Colleges of Education (4541). Persons wishing to train for ele¬ 
mentary school teaching will find the colleges of education having ex¬ 
clusive right to offer this work. 

“Model" Schools at Colleges of Education: Purpose (4611). 
Model schools or departments organized and conducted in harmony with 
public school needs shall be established by the colleges of education for 
teacher training Each student shall take ninety hours of training as a 
prerequisite to graduation. 

Notice to Public School (4612). On or before the first Monday in 
September of each year, the trustees shall notify the public school board 
of the district in which the college is located of the number of pupils 
required for that school year in each grade of the model school 

Pupils Assigned (4613). It is then the duty of the public school 
board to apportion the required number of pupils to the model school. 
The principal of the model school may reject any puinls who are incor¬ 
rigible or who have mental defects that would reduce the efficiency of 
the training school The public school board has supervision over the 
model school 

Attendance Credit (4614). The attendance of the model school 
pupils is credited to the public school district 

Institute of Child Development: Purpose (4566-1 Supp.). There 
shall be established at the University of Washington the State Institute 
of Child Development Research and Service for the purpose of learning 
the best scientific methods of child service and development. The pro- 
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gram shall also consist of the dissemination of knowledge and the train¬ 
ing of students for work in these fields. 

Management (4566-2 Supp ) The management and control of this 
Institute shall be by a director appointed by the Board of Regents of 
the University of Washington and an advisory board of not more than 
seven members appointed from the faculty by the president of the 
University of Washington. 

Miacellaneous Provisions: Fire Drills See "Common Schools,” 
above, p 2GO 

Physical Educatwn (4683). See “Common Schools,” above, p. 198. 

Gambling at University of Washington (5103-1) (5103-3). It is 
unlawful for any person to carry on gambling within the area of one 
mile (Section 16, T 25N, R4E) of the University of Washington. Vio¬ 
lation of this act is a misdemeanor. 

Intoxicattng Liquor See Intoxicating Liquor (Topic 18). 

Sectarian Influence (4559) (4568) Both the University of Wash¬ 
ington and the State College of Washington shall be nonsectarian 

Note'. In reality the Constitutional Provision (Article IX, Section 
4) makes the provision obligatory. 

United States Flag (4531-1 Supp) The board of trustees or the 
regents of each institution shall procure and maintain in good condition 
a United States flag and cause it to be displayed on the campus during 
class hours except in inclement weather, and at such times as the board 
may deem proper. 


13. Family 
Marriage 

Age Required (8437) Marriage is a civil contract and to enter 
it, males must be twenty-one years of age and females eighteen, 
and both otherwise capable. 

License: Required by All (8450-1 Supp) Before persons marry 
they shall procure from a county auditor a license authorizing any 
person, religious organization, or congregation to marry them 

Application by Resident (8450-3 Supp.). Three full days before the 
license shall be issued, an application for a marriage license shall be 
filed with the auditor of the county in which the applicant is to marry. 
The application shall be made under oath by each of the applicants and 
each application shall state the name, address, age, race, occupation, 
birthplace, whether single, widowed, or divorced, whether under the con- 
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trol of a guardian, and the residence during the past six months. It 
shall also include the name and address of at least one competent wit¬ 
ness who can testify that the residence given is correct at the time of 
the application, and any further information that is deemed necessary. 
After the issuance of the license, no county shall require the persons 
authorized to solemnize the marriage to secure any further information 
from the persons to be married. 

Application by Nonresident (8450-2 Supp ). A nonresident may 
secure by mail an application for a marriage license from the county 
auditor of the county in which he plans to marry, and he shall execute 
the application before a notary public of the state of his residence. 

Affidavits Required (8451). Health* The county auditor shall re¬ 
quire each applicant to file an affidavit to the effect that the latter is not 
afflicted with conditions as stated below under “Criminal and Diseased” 
(8439). 

Crime and Age An affidavit shall also be required by a dismterested 
responsible person showing that neither applicant is a habitual criminal 
and that the female is over eighteen and the male over twenty-one 

Parent’s Consent: The parent’s or guardian’s written consent must 
be given for applicants under the legal marriage age, and no license 
shall be issued in any case in which the female is under fifteen. 

Penalty: Any one swearing falsely to any of the facts required 
shall be guilty of perjury. 

License Fee: The license fee shall be two dollars ($2) 

Open for Inspection (8450-4 Supp.). All applications for licenses 
shall be open for public inspection. For the first three days after being 
made, they shall be kept separate and readily accessible to the public 
for examination 

Time of Issue (8450-5 Supp ) The county auditor shall not issue 
a license until the third full day following the date the appheation was 
filed, exclusive of the date of filing. The superior court judge, how¬ 
ever, may order the auditor to issue the license at any time after the 
date the application was filed. The court’s order shall be filed by the 
auditor as evidence that the applicants have comphed with the legal 
provisions for obtaining marriage licenses, this fact to be stated in the 
license 

Refusal of License (8450-6 Supp.). The county auditor may refuse 
to issue a license to marry if in his judgment the application or other 
information warrants the refusal. The denied parties, however, may 
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appeal from hia decision to the superior court, which shall conduct a 
hearing at which the auditor shall show why the license should not be 
granted. After the hearing has been held, or if the auditor fails to ap¬ 
pear, the court may order the auditor to issue the license. The hearing 
may be held privately at the discretion of the court. 

By Whom Retained (8453). The person performing the marriage 
retains the license. The county auditor, however, shall have recorded 
all the information contained therein. 

Violation (8450-7 Supp.). Violation of this act is a misdemeanor. 

Solemnisation of Matriage: Persons Who May Solemmse Mar¬ 
riages (8441). Marriages may be solemnized by justices of the peace 
in their respective counties, by judges of the superior courts, by any 
licensed or ordained ministers or priests, and by judges of the Supreme 
Court anywhere in the state. 

Congregations Eligible (8448). All marriages to which there are 
no legal impediments and which are solemmzed before or in any re¬ 
ligious organization or congregation according to the established ritual 
or form of the organization are valid. 

No Particular Form (8443). There is no particular form for the 
marriage ceremony except that the persons being married must declare 
in the presence of the person marrying them and of two witnesses that 
they take each other for husband and wife. 

Cettlfieate and Report: Certificate (8444). The person solemnizing 
a marriage shall give to each of the parties being married, if they re¬ 
quire it, a marriage certificate which shall include their names, reri- 
dence, names of two witnesses, time and place of marriage, date of the 
license, and the name of the person by whom issued. 

Report to County Clerk (8445). The person solemnizing a marriage 
shall certify the marriage to the clerk of the superior court (county 
clerk) within thirty days following the marriage. If the marriage was 
performed in a county other than where the license was issued, the clerk 
receiving the marriage certificate shall send a certified copy to the clerk 
of the county where the license was issued, who shall file it as he does 
marriages performed in his county. 

Violation for Failure (8447). Any person failing to report to the 
superior court his solemnization of a marriage within the specified time 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be fined not less than twenty- 
five dollars ($25) nor more than three hundred dollars ($300). 
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Court Records (8446). The county clerk as clerk of the superior 
court shall keep a marriage record of all certificates received. A filing 
fee of one dollar ($1) shall be paid by the applicant when he secures 
his license from the county auditor. 

Forbidden Marriages: Close Relatives (8438). No person shall 
many who has a spouse living, nor shall persons marry who are nearer 
than second cousins in relationship to each other whether of whole or 
half blood as defined by dvil law. 

Criminal and Diseased (8439). No woman under the age of forty- 
five, nor a man of any age unless the woman he plans to many is forty- 
five or over, shall marry if thty are classed as common drunkards, 
habitual criminals, epileptic, imbecile, feeble-minded, idiot, or insane 
(or affected with heriditary insanity), or victims of tuberculosis in its 
advanced stages, or of any contagious venereal disease. 

Solemnisation Forbidden (8440). Persons authorized to solemnize 
marriages shall not perform any marriage ceremony for persons either 
of whom is listed in 8439 unless the woman is over forty-five years of 
age. 

Penalty (8452). Persons knowingly violating the provisions of 8439, 
8440, and 8451 (marrying the unfit and those without proper license) 
shall upon conviction be punished by a fine of not more than one thous¬ 
and dollars ($1,000) or by imprisonment in the state penitentiaiy for 
not more than three years, or by both the fine and the imprisonment. 

Gross Misdemeanor (2671). It is a gross misdemeanor for any one 
to solemnize a marriage when either party is known to be under the 
age of legal consent, or to be an idiot, or an insane person, an habitual 
criminal, or a common drunkard, or if there is a legal impediment to 
the marriage. 

Compelling One to Marry (2438). Any person who compels a 
woman either to marry him or another against her will, or else be 
defiled, shall be punished by imprisonment in the state penitentiary 
for not more than twenty years or by a fine of not more than one 
thousand dollars ($1,000) or by both imprisonment and fine. 

Solemnization by Unauthorized Persona: Punishment (8454). 
Any person performing a marriage ceremony knowing that he is not 
authorized to do so, or if authorized, marrying persons contrary to 
law, shall upon conviction be fined not less than one hundred dollars 
($100) nor more than five hundred dollars ($500). 
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Illegal Marriages (8442): When Valid: A marriage performed by 
an unauthorized person is not void nor invalid, provided the persons 
being marned or cither of them believed they were being lawfully 
married. 

Effect on Children: Children bom of such a union attain the status 
of havmg been bom m lawful wedlock by the subsequent marriage of 
the parents. 

Annulment of Marriage: Reasons (8449). Marriage may be de¬ 
clared void or null upon suit brought by the injured party if either 
party to the marriage was incapable of giving consent for the reason 
that he was not of age or of sufficient understanding, or if his consent 
was obtained by force or fraud. 

Degree of Nullity (983). If doubt exists as to facts that would 
render a marriage void, and if proof is obtained, either party may 
apply for a degree of nullity of the marriage. 

Court Rulings 

Under the statutes of Washington, there is no such thing as a com¬ 
mon-law marriage A marriage ceremony must be performed in one 
of the ways pointed out by the statute m order to render a marriage 
valid: 

In re McLaughltn^s Estate 4 Wash 570 (1892) 

See also: 

In re Smith's Estate 4 Wash 702 (1912) 

Kelley v Kitsap County 5 Wash 521 (1893) 

In re Wilbur's Estate 8 Wash 35 (1894) 

Stans V Boitey 9 Wash 115 (1894) 

Melon V Industrial Insurance Dept 104 Wash 652 (1919) 

Fraud or forgery m securing a marriage license for a minor without 
the consent of the parents does not invalidate the marriage, there being 
no statute so providing A female of the age of 14 is within the com¬ 
mon-law age of consent and is not, as a matter of law, incapable of 
contracting marriage. Parents cannot maintain an action to annul the 
marriage of their minor child who was incapable of consenting because 
under legal age. The statute authorizes such actions only by the person 
under disability: 

In re Hollopeter 52 Wash 41 (1909) 

A marriage, within the six months prohibited by the divorce in this 
state, in another jurisdiction to which the parties went for that purpose 
and Immediately returned to take up their residence here, is void 
Knoll V Knoll 104 Wash. 110 (1918). 
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A minor son is emancipated by marriage with the consent of his 
parents, although it does not remove civil disabilities: 

Morgan y Cunningham 109 Wash 105 (1919) 

Adultery and Bigamy 

Adultery (2457). Defined: Adultery consists of sexual intercourse 
between a married person with any other person not his lawful spouse, 
and applies to both the persons involved. 

Punishment : Punishment shall be imprisonment in the state peni¬ 
tentiary for not more than two years or by a fine of not more than one 
thousand dollars ($1,000). Prosecution for adultery shall not be com¬ 
menced except upon complaint of the other spouse made before a com¬ 
mitting magistrate or by fihng an affidavit with the prosecuting attorney 
within one year after the offense was committed. 

Bigamy: Defined (2453) Bigamy consists of a married person 
marrying another or continuing to cohabit with the second spouse 
This does not apply to a person whose former spouse has been absent 
contmuously for five years and thought dead, or to one whose former 
marriage had been annulled Punishment consists of imprisonment in 
the state penitentiary for not more than five years. 

Penalty against New Spouse (2454) Punishment of the person 
knowingly marrying or afterwards continuing to cohabit with the one 
guilty of bigamy shall be imprisonment in the state penitentiary for 
not more than five years or by a fine of not more than one thousand 
dollars ($1,000). 

Marriage Certificate as Evidence (2153). If there be no divorce 
decree, a recorded certificate of marriage or certified copy thereof 
proves the marriage of a person in reference to adultery, incest, and 
bigamy 

Spouses as Witnesses against Each Other (1214). Neither the 
husband nor the wife shall be examined as witnesses against each 
other without the other’s consent. Nor shall either during marriage 
or afterwards be examined without the other’s consent in regard to 
any communication between them during marriage. The above does 
not apply in civil actions brought by one against the other, nor m 
criminal actions for a crime committed by one against the other. 

Court Rulings 

Adultery applies to both the parties involved regardless of 
whether one is unmarried or not: 
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State V. Keith 4B Wash. 77 (1907). 

Desertion 

Definition (6908). Desertion shall consist of leaving, with intent 
to abandon, a child under sixteen who is dependent on him or her 
for care, support, and education; or willfully refusing without law¬ 
ful excuse to furnish food, clothing, or shelter, or medical attention 
for his or her child, ward, or children; or abandoning or failing to 
support his wife, if he has the means or is able to cam the means, 
unless her conduct justifies it. Desertion is a gross misdemeanor. 

Court Proceedings (6909). The punishment shall be as follows; 

Fine' A fine may be imposed to be paid in whole, or in part, to the wife or 
to the guardian, custodian, or trustee of a child, or to an individual appointed 
by the court The court may before or after the tnal, with the consent of the 
defendant, order him to pay a certain sum weekly during the tune set by the 
court, and on this basis the defendant may be released on recognisance (with or 
without sureties) If he complies with all directions of the court, the recogni¬ 
zance 18 dismissed In setting the amount to be paid, the court shall take into 
consideration the defendant's ability to pay. 

If the trial was stayed on the basis of the above plan and if the defendant 
violates the provisions of the agreement, the court may reopen the case and 
proceed with the trial under the original complaint, or it may enforce the onginal 
sentence if the trial had been held. 

If collection is made from the bondsman, the court may order the money to 
be paid in whole or in part to the wife, or to the guardian or custodian of minor 
child or children under terms set by it Modification of method of payment may 
be made by the court at its discretion. 

Imprisonment and Labor The offender may be sentenced to impnsonment 
in the county jail and to labor on some public work, the wages for which are 
to be paid monthly by the board of county commissioners to his wife or to the 
guardian, custodian, or trustee of a child The wages shall not exceed one dollar 
and fifty cents ($I 50) daily 

Collection of Debts* The court may also order the collection of any debts 
outstanding to the defendant and apply them to the support of the wife or the 
diild 

Seumre of Property : The court may by order or seizure secure any personal 
property of the defendant which is in the possession of any person and order 
its sale for the benefit of the wife or the child. 

Proof of Willfulness (6910). Proof of the abandonment by the 
defendant or his failure to provide is evidence of willfulness of de¬ 
sertion. The provisions of Section 6908 are apphcable whether the 
parents are married or divorced and whether or not there is any 
decree of divorce action relative to alimony or support. 
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Failure of Suretiea (6011). In case of foileiture of a surety, any 
sums that are recovered may in the discretion of the court be paid 
in whole or in part to the wife or to the guardian or custodian of 
any minor child. 

Spouse Legal Witness (6912). The law prohibiting the disclosure 
of confidential communications between husband and wife does not 
apply in desertion cases, and each shall witness for or against the 
other. 

Note: This section and 6011 may have been repealed by the Penal 
Code of 1909, but Remmgton says that this is not certain since these 
sections partake of a civil nature. 

Court Rulings 

The family-desertion law apphes regardless of whether the parents 
are married or divorced: 

State V Groth. 126 Wash 388 (1923). 

See also; 

State V Rutledge 122 Wash 281 (1922) 

A decree of divorce awarding the children to the mother, although 
silent on the question of support, is no defense to a prosecution of the 
husband for non-support; 

State V Rutledge 122 Wash 281 (1922) 

A husband under twenty-one years of age may be punished for non¬ 
support under the criminal code. The statute making it a criminal 
offense for a husband to desert or wilfully neglect to support his wife, 
applies to a voidable marriage between minors, until a decree of annul¬ 
ment is entered by a court of competent jurisdiction: 

Under the statute relating to the punishment of delinquent children, 
a minor husband convicted of non-support should be confined apart 
from adult convicts: 

State V McPherson 72 Wash. 371 (1913). 

Divorce and Alimony 

Grounds for Divorce (982). Divorces may be granted by the 
superior court for the following reasons: 

a. Force or fraud in the obtaining of the conient to the marriage of the 
person now applying for the divorce provided there hat been no subse¬ 
quent voluntary cdiabitatioa 

b. Unforgiven adultery on the part of either, provided the application for 
divorce is made within one year after the adultery is known to the 
applicant 
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c Impotency 

d. Abandonment for one year 

c Cruel treatment or personal Indignities that make life burdensome 
f. Habitual drunkenness of either or the neglect or refusal of the husband 
to provide suitably for his family 

g Imprisonment of either party in a state penal institution if the complaint 
for divorce is hied during the term of the impnsonment. 
h Having heretofore lived or hereafter living separate and apart for a 
period of hve consecutive years or more (the time being computed from 
the time the separation took place) 

I Tnairable chronic mania or dementia of either, the affliction having 
existed for hve years or more while the person was under confinement 
by order of the court 

Application by Resident (984). Any resident of the state for one 
year may under oath file his complaint for a divorce or nullity of 
marriage in the superior court of the county in which he resides. 
The proceedings shall be held as in civil cases 

Prosecuting Attorney’s Function (995) Receive Summons: Each 
party to a divorce action shall serve on the prosecutmg attorney of the 
county in which the action is commenced copies of all pleadings, notice 
of trial, motions or orders therein at the time or immediately following 
their service upon the opposite party or his counsel. In case the sum¬ 
mons IS served by publication, a copy of the summons and complaint 
shall be served upon the prosecuting attorney directly after it is filed 
in the county clerk's office 

/f jjtjf Court : In all cases of default or uncontested cases and in all 
other cases as the court shall determine, the prosecuting attorney shall 
appear at the heanng to advise the court In such cases he shall on 
order of the court have power to subpoena witnesses to testify in regard 
to charges made in the complaint or upon the status of either party, 
or on their performance or neglect of any duty. For such service the 
witness shall receive fees to be paid from county funds 

Restrictions - Neither the prosecuting attorney nor his deputies nor 
the law partner of either shall accept employment m any divorce case 
in his county or receive any fee or compensation from eifficr party. 

Proof Required (985) Even though the defendant in a divorce 
action fails to answer, or if he admits the allegations made in the 
complaint, the court shall require proof before granting a divorce 
or decree of nullity. 

Cross Complaint: Defendant May File (986) The defendant, in 
addition to his defense, may file a cross complaint for divorce. The 
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court may grant a divorce or decree of nullity to either or to both. 

Both Parties Applicants (987). When complaints are filed by both 
parties in the same action, and when the defendant by his cross com¬ 
plaint applies for divorce, both parties shall be considered as applicants 
for the divorce. 

Interlocutory Orders (988) (988 Supp.). Temporary Provisions: 
Pendmg action for divorce, the court may make and enforce orders for 
the disposition of persons, property, and children of the parties in¬ 
volved. The court shall also make such necessary provisions in regard 
to expenses as will insure the wife sufficient funds for the preparation 
of her case and for a fair and impartial trial. 

Family Care : If the court decides that a divorce shall be granted to 
one or both parties, it shall enter an interlocutory order which shall 
include provisions in regard to alimony cost, care, custody, support, and 
education of children, the order to be modified and changed from time 
to time as circumstances require. 

Property: It shall also include provision for the custody, manage¬ 
ment, and division of property—the order to be final and conclusive, 
subject only to the right of appeal. The interlocutory order shall not be 
construed to dissolve the marriage until the final judgment is entered. 

Restraining Orders: The court shall have the power to grant any 
restraining orders as may be necessary to protect the parties and secure 
justice for them. Appeals from the interlocutory order may be made 
within ninety days after its entry. 

Final Decree (988-1) At any time after six months have elapsed 
from the entry of the interlocutory order, or upon the conclusion 
of an appeal if taken, the court on the motion of either party, shall 
confirm the interlocutory order and enter a final judgment granting 
an absolute divorce. From this judgment no appeal may be taken. 

Alimony Revised (988-2 Supp.). The court may modify all orders 
and judgments relative to alimony and support from time to time 
as circumstances may require. 

Permanent ProvWons (989). Property Division: In dividing the 
property between the two parties, the court shall make any division as 
shall be just and equitable. In the division he shall take into considera¬ 
tion the merits of the two parties, the condition in which they shall be 
left as a result of the divorce, the party through whom the property 
was acquired, and the burdens imposed upon it for the benefit of the 
children. 
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Children : The court shall also make provirion for the guardianriiip, 
custody, support, and education of the minor children. 

Marriage Diiaolved (990). When the final divorce decree is 
gdven, the court shall order a full and complete dissolution of the 
marriage. 

Wife’s Name Changed (994). If a divorce is granted, the court 
for just and reasonable cause may change the name of the wife. 
She shall thereafter be known by the name which the court shall 
order. 

The Changing of Order Regarding Children: Place of Trial 
(995-2). Action for the modification of a court order affecting the 
care, custody, control, or support of a minor child of the marriage 
shall be brought in the county in which the child resides, or where the 
parent or other person who has him in custody resides. 

Petition for Modification (995-3). Modification of a divorce order 
or judgment shall be petitioned for by a properly verified petition hav¬ 
ing the same title as in the original divorce action together with a certi¬ 
fied copy of the decree or order sought to be changed In regard to 
such petition for modification, the supenor court of the county in which 
the petition is filed shall have full and complete jurisdiction, and the 
court shall order notice to be given of the hearing on the petition. 

Original Records Filed (995-4). The court shall have the power to 
require either party to the modification action to file any part of the 
records of the original divorce proceedings as the court shall deem 
necessary. 

Modification Order (995-5). After a full hearing on the petition for 
modification of any order, the court shall make and enter an order, 
judgment, or decree as the evidence and the law requires. A certified 
copy of the order shall be filed within thirty days in the county in which 
the original divorce action was held. 

Trial without Jury (997) Divorce proceedings shall be according 
to those in civil actions, except that the trial is not by jury. 

Trial and Appeal (996). Causes Stated: In all cases in which the 
court grants the divorce, it shall be for the cause or causes as stated in 
the complaint that have been proved, and the court shall state such 
causes in the decree rendered. 

Appeal: If either party appeals from the decision of the court in 
regard to the disposition of the property or of the children, the court 
shall certify to the evidence adduced on trial, and shall provide the 
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Supreme Court with all the facts which it had in the case. The Supreme 
Cmirt may reverse, modify, or affirm the judgment of the superior court 
according to the merits of the case. 

Nonsuppoit Halts Order (982-1). If in the opinion of the court 
the criminal laws relative to nonsupport have been violated by one 
of the parties to the action, the judge may refuse to grant an inter¬ 
locutory order until the suspected party has been tried and found 
innocent or guilty. 

Advertising for Divorce Business (2463). Advertising one’s ser¬ 
vices in procuring divorces, dissolutions, or nullification of any mar¬ 
riage, or securing alimony; or advertising that one is a specialist in 
"the laws of husband and wife” or in domestic relations shall be 
considered a misdemeanor. 

Court Rulings 

If evidence sustains findings that a resident of this state went 
to Wyoming solely for the purpose of obtaining a divorce and not 
with the bona fide purpose of establishing a permanent residence, a 
divorce obtained in Wyoming is void: 

In re Mtdbury. 192 Wash 462 (1937). 

The custody of all the children may be awarded to the father, 
if that appears to be the wisest course, even though the mother was 
not charged with immorality: 

Burke v. Burke. 153 Wash. 97. 

See also' 

Mason v. Mason. 163 Wash. 539. 

The fact of remarriage of a divorced wife does not entitle the 
husband to relief from contributing to the support of the child liv¬ 
ing with the stepfather: 

Thornton v. Thornton, 136 Wash. 129 

The right to visit a child is not absolute and must yield to the 
welfare of the child: 

Bedolfe V. Bedolfe. 71 Wash. 60 (1912). 

The care and custody of children should be awarded to the 
mother upon the granting of a divorce, if it is not made to appear 
that the mother is not a proper person to have the care and control 
of her children. 

Smith V. Smith, IS Wash. 237 (1896) 

If it is shown that new circumstances and conditions have arisen 
which require a modified decree to meet the new conditions, a court 
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may modify its decree awarding custody of a minor child, made in a 
divorce proceeding, although the time for appeal has expired. 

Koontt V. KoontM 25 Wash 356 (1901). 

If a mother applies for modification of a decree of divorce award¬ 
ing the custody of a child to a stranger, to which she had consented 
owing to her then poor health, proof that she is now able to provide 
for the child authorizes the court to award her his custody without 
any showing that the welfare of the child demands the change: 

Curtis V Curtis 46 Wash 664 (1907). 

If there is doubt as to the character of the wife, the court may 
award the custody of the children to her for a limited time only, 
subject to future revision. 

Brogua v. Brogua. 67 Wash. 687 (1912) 

The right of a divorced party to the custody of children must 
depend upon present moral conduct and the welfare of the child¬ 
ren—not upon past delinquencies: 

Pterce v. f>ierce. 52 Wash. 679 (1909) 

A decree of divorce awarding the custody of a child to both part¬ 
ies, to be kept four days a week by the maternal grandmother and 
three days a week by the paternal grandmother, is detrimental to 
the interest of the child; and the mother being found a proper and 
fit person to have its custody but having no home, the order will be 
modified to give custody to the mother, with the child to be kept in 
the home of the maternal grandmother until further order of the 
court* 

UasoM V. Mason. 163 Wash. 539 (1931). 

In granting a divorce to a wife whose husband has deserted her 
and left her dependent, the court may award her all the community 
property if such award appears to the court just and proper to 
protect her from being without adequate support: 

Miller v. Miller. 38 Wash. 605 (1905). 

Upon granting a divorce to a wife who is awarded the custody 
of a minor child, the court may, although there is no property, give 
judgment for monthly alimony for the support of l^th wife and 
child: 

Claiborne v. Claiborne 47 Wash 200 (1907). 

Under the statute which provides that the expenses of the family 
and education of the children are chargeable upon the property of 
both husband and wife, a divorced wife who thereafter maintained 
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a child awarded to her without provisions for its support, is entitled 
only to contribution from the husband, and cannot recover from 
him the whole of the sums expended by her: 

Hector v Hector SI Wash 434 (1509). 

A decree or order for alimony in a divorce proceeding is not a 
debt within the meaning of the constitutional inhibition forbidding 
imprisonment for debf 

In re Cave 26 Wash 213 (1901) 

Monthly installments awarded in a divorce for the support of a 
minor, accruing after the death of the judgment debtor, may be 
made the basis for a claim against his estate: 

Gatnsburg v Garbarsky 157 Wash 537 (1930) 

Parent and Child 

Custody of Children (6907) In the absence of misconduct the 
rights and responsibilities of parents toward their children shall be 
equal, and the mother shall be as fully entitled to the custody, con¬ 
trol, and earnings of the children as the father. In case of the death 
of either parent, the other shall have full control of the children 
and their estates. 

Discipline (2416). Reasonable and moderate force in restraining 
or correcting a child is lawful when used by a parent or his author¬ 
ized agent, a guardian, master, or teacher, and such force shall not 
be considered unlawful. 

Liability for Children (6906) Expenses for the family and for the 
children’s education are chargeable to the property of both parents 
or to either, and they may be sued together or separately for such 
expenses. 

Drunkard Father (2§69). Any person who as a result of the use 
of intoxicating liquor abuses or fails to support or care for his wife 
or any minor child who is lawfully in his custody shall be adjudged 
a common drunkard in addition to any other punishment imposed. 

Responsibility for School Attendance. See “Compulsory School 
Attendance” under Education (Topic 12). 

Action for Seduction. See “Seduction” under Crimes against 
Childhood (Topic 9). 

Substitution of Child (2375). Substituting another child for a 
child under one’s care with the intent to deceive the parent or the 
guardian is punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary for not 
more than ten years. 
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Court Rulings 

The primary right of a parent to the custody of his child must 
yield to a consideration of the welfare of the child: 

In re Allen. 139 Wadi 130 (1926). 

See also: 

Flagg v. Flagg 192 Watb. 679 (19)7). 

In re Brenner 1S4 Wash. 400 (1!^). 

In re Stuart 138 Wash 59 (1926) 

In re Dorothy Kneeland 160 Wash 64 (1930). 

Upon habeas corpus proceedings by a mother to obtain from the 
father the custody of a son eight years of age, the child’s welfare 
is a primary consideration, and the discretion of the lower court in 
awarding the custody to the father will not be disturbed if the 
evidence indicated an unusually close association between father 
and child and better school facilities, and also indicated that condi¬ 
tions could not be bettered by the change: 

State ex rel Deshler v Deshler 114 Wash. 507 (1921). 

See also; 

Delle V. DelU. 112 Wtuh 512 (1920). 

The parents' duty to support a crippled child does not cease at 
the age of majority but continues as long as the necessity exists: 

SehultM V. Western Farm Traeter Co. Ill Wash. 351 (1920). 

14. 4-H Club Fairs 

Purpose (2753-5 Supp.). Opportunities for competitive displays 
of the products of 4-H Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs and of Smith-Hughes 
Vocational Training students are essential to the educational de¬ 
velopment of children and should be encouraged in the interest of 
the public good and in the development of future citizens. 

District Fairs (2753-6a Supp.). For the reason stated above, the 
state has set aside funds to finance competitive display of club 
products at the various annual fairs that are held throughout the 
state. To carry out this plan, the state of Washington is divided by 
the Director of Agriculture into the following five districts: North¬ 
eastern, Southeastern, Central, Northwestern, and Southwestern. 
In each of the districts, one regular fair which meets specified re¬ 
quirements is designated by the State Director as a ’’District Fair.” 
At this fair the products of the 4-H Club members and of the Smith- 
Hughes students in that district shall be exhibited. State funds are 
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allocated for premiums and awards. These funds shall be used solely 
for this purpose. 

Standards Required (2753-6b Supp.). A district fair must be 
equipped with facilities adequate to make it a district fair in fact 
as well as in name. 

State Supervision (2753^ Supp.). The State Director of Agri¬ 
culture shall supervise the rules and awards wherever state funds 
as provided in this act are used. Bach fair shall give an account of 
the state funds received and the manner of their disbursement. 

AUotment for Prises (2753-6 Supp.). Any county or district agn- 
cultural fair giving prizes for the products of 4-H Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs or of Smith-Hughes Vocational training students may, 
through its board of trustees, apply to the State Director of Agricul¬ 
ture for an amount of money to be paid for prizes—such money to 
be equal to the amount the local fair spends for that purpose The 
State Director shall allot a sum not to exceed five hundred dollars 
($500) in any one year to any one fair. 

Aid to Other Fairs (2753-6e Supp.). This aid also applies to other 
county and community fairs not designated as district fairs, pro¬ 
vided that these fairs must have been held for two years prior to 
their application for funds. 

State Annual 4-H Club Fair (2753-6d Supp.). Yakima is desig¬ 
nated as the site for the annual 4-H Club Fair. District fairs shall 
be held prior to the State Annual 4-H Club Fair, except that the 
Central District Fair may be held in conjunction with the State 4-H 
Club Fair. Each district fair shall make provision for its 4-H Club 
members and its Smith-Hughes students to qualify for competition 
at the Annual State Fair. 

13. Guakdianship of Minors under Probate Law 

Appointment of Guardian; Anthority to Appoint (1565). The 
superior court has the authority to appoint guardians for the persons 
and estates of any minors who are residents of the county and for the 
estates of nonresidents of the state who have property in the county, 
provided that such property needs care and attention. 

Guardian’s Qualifications (1566). Guardians shall have 'the same 
qualifications as administrators and executors except that a nonresident 
otherwise qualified may be guardian of the estate in this state of a non¬ 
resident ward. 
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Note'. See "Persons Preferable” for administrators (1431) under 
Pboperty (Topic 25). 

Application for Appointment (1567). A verified written application 
for the appointment of a guardian must be made by the applicant or his 
attorney The applications shall set forth the reasons supporting the 
appointment, any facts essential to give the court jurisdiction over the 
case, together with all facts about the character and value of the prop¬ 
erty and the age and residence of the minor. 

Appointment of a guardian is made after a heanng of which a 
ten-day notice of the tune and place has been personally served on the 
minor and on the person having him m custody. The court may appoint 
a parent as a guardian without the regular hearing, provided the parent 
files a petition for his appointment. If the minor child for whom the 
guardianship is granted is under fourteen, his consent is not necessary, 
but for any child over fourteen his written consent is required before 
the parent may be made his guardian; nor is a hearing required if the 
petition for the local guardianship is made by a foreign guardian. 

Notice of Hearing (1569) (1570). If the petition is for the appoint¬ 
ment of a guardian for the property of a nonresident minor, unless the 
petitioner lie a nonresident guardian, a notice of the hearing shall be 
published weekly for three consecutive weeks prior to the hearing. This 
publication shall be m some newspaper of the county where the petition 
is filed Proof of the publication must be made. When the notice can¬ 
not be thus published, the court shall give notice and proceed with the 
appointment in the way it thinks right and proper 

Minor's Attorney (1571). A copy of the notice of a hearing and a 
copy of the petition shall be served on the prosecuting attorney, who 
shall appear for the minor unless the minor has his own attorney. 

Testamentary Guardianship (1580). The appomtment of a guardian 
for his minor child may be provided for m the will of a surviving parent 
if the other parent is deceased, the guardianship to continue during 
the minority of the child or for any designated less time. Similar 
powers, requirements, and duties apply to this guardian as to any other. 

Court Supervision and Legal Age of Minor (1572). Court Super¬ 
vision ; Guardians appointed by the superior court shall act under the 
supervision and control of the court making the appointment 

Legal Age of Minors : For the purposes of guardianship under pro¬ 
bate law, persons shall reach full and legal age at twenty-one years. 
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Females under twenty-one who have legally married with their parents' 
or guardian's consent, however, shall be considered of legal age. 

Note: See also "Age of Majority” under Property (Topic 25) 
Guardian's Oath and Bond: Purpose (1573). Before a person may 
be appointed guardian, he shall be sworn and shall give a bond with the 
proper sureties for the faithful performance of his duties relative to 
the person and the property of the minor as required by the court. The 
bond is for the use of the minor and may be put m suit from time to 
time as the occasion warrants and until the whole penalty shall be re¬ 
covered. The court may require additional bond if it believes it is 
necessary. 

Legal Provisions (1574). The same legal provisions governing bonds 
of administrators and executors shall apply to the bond given by 
guardians. 

Duties of Guardians (1575) The following arc the duties of a 
guardian 

Inventory of Property To make on oath a full inventory of the real and 
the personal property of his ward with the value of the same This report 
shall be hied within three months after his appointment. Failure to do this 
shall cause his removal by the court 

Ward*s Estate To manage the estate of the ward for the best interest 
of the ward. 

Debts To pay all of the ward's just debts out of the estate and to collect 
all debts due the ward. In case of doubtful debts, to represent the ward in 
determining the legality of the same and in securing their collection. 

Ward's Education • If the ward has no parents or if the parents fail to 
provide for his education, to make such provision as far as the estate will 
justify It 

Report of Receipts and Expenditures To render on oath to the court at 
least once every two years a full account of the receipts and expenditures 
with vouchers therefor Failure to make this report cancels all allowances 
for services and makes him liable to the ward for ten per cent of the ward's 
estate (real and personal) that is under his control, the damage to be paid 
from his bond. 

Etna! Accounting At the expiration of the trust, to render to the court a 
full account of the ward's estate, and to turn over the remaining part to the 
proper person. 

Guardian, Legal Representative of Minor Ward (1576). The 
guardian is the legal representative of his minor ward in all business 
matters. He may sue and be sued for his ward, who shall be bound 
by compromises or settlements made by him. All such actions by 
the guardian shall be ordered or approved by the court before they 
are made. 
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Guardian ad Litem (1581). Nothing in these provisions shall 
prevent the court from appointing a guardian ad litem to defend 
the interests of any minor in any suit or to commence and prosecute 
any suit on the minor’s behalf. 

Claims against Minor (1577). No action may be made against a 
ward on account of a claim against his estate unless the claim be 
first presented to and rejected by the guardian. Failure to allow a 
claim before the end of thirty days signifies rejection. 

Property: Petition for Disposal (1582). On petition to the court 
and with its approval and on its order, the guardian may sell, lease, or 
mortgage his ward’s property for the latter’s care, education, or other 
interests. 

Information in Petition (1583) The petition to the court to dispose 
of any of the ward’s property shall show the following: 

a. Value aad character of the ward's personal estate together with its 
disposition 

b. Amount and condition of the personal estate dependent upon settlement 
of the estate or the execution of any trust. 

c Annual income of the ward’s real estate including the amount and use 
of rentals. 

d Proposed manner of reinvesting the proceeds of the proposed transaclioa 
e Amount of indebtedness if the sale is to provide payment of dd>ts 
f. Age of ward and with whom living and all other facta required by the 
court 

Irregularities in Sale (1585). No irregularities shall invalidate the 
sale by the guardian of a ward’s property. The confirmation of the 
court shall be conclusive as to the regularity and legality of the sales 
and shall vest absolute title in the purchaser. 

Liens (1578). No judgments against the guardian or the estate of 
the minor or against the minor himself, except for the foreclosure of a 
mortgage or other hen, shall be a hen against the estate of the minor. 
It shall be presented and paid like other claims. 

Guardian’s Consent to Partition (884). 'The guardian of an infant 
whose interests are involved in the partition of property may consent 
to a partition of the property without suit and agree upon the share 
given to the infant and may upon the order of the court execute a 
release for any such property. 

Personal Interests Forbidden (873). In any action for the partitioo 
of property neither the guardian nor any other referees shall be per¬ 
sonally interested in any purchase of it. Nor shall the guardian of an 
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infant whose rights are involved be interested in the purehase of any 
real property except for the benefit of the infant All sales contrary 
to this provision are void. 

Sales Proceeds Protected by Bond (882). If lands are sold, the 
infant’s share of the proceeds shall be paid to the guardian or to one 
especially aiqwinted by the court, provided this guardian gives the 
necessary security as requested by the law, or directed by order of 
the court. The guardian may receive the proceeds of the sales for his 
ward, provided that he execute a bond with sufficient sureties approved 
by the court for the trust imposed in him, and for rendering an account 
of the receipts to the infant or to his legal representative. 

N'onresident fVartfs Property Removed (1587). If both the guard¬ 
ian and the ward are nonresidents and the ward owns property in this 
state that may be moved to another state, the removal may be made on 
the application of the guardian to the superior court of the county in 
which the property is located. The guardian, however, must produce a 
transcript from the records of the court which appointed him guardian 
showing that he is the legally appointed guardian in the state or terri¬ 
tory in which he and the ward reside. A thirty-day notice of the intent 
to move the property must be given the resident guardian, administra¬ 
tor, or trustee, if there is one. A ward’s property may be moved only 
by permission of the court. 

Eminent Domain Proceedings (9228). If any infant has interests 
in any property that is to be taken under eminent domain, the court 
shall appoint a guardian ad litem for the child to defend his interests 
in the proceedings being held. The court shall also make any order 
which it deems proper to protect the interests of the infant. 

Notice to Guardian (892). In the condemnation proceedings, a 
notice of the petition to secure the land and of the hearing is served on 
the guardian at least ten days prior to the hearing. If there is no 
guardian, the notice is served on the person having charge of the infant, 
or on a competent person over twenty-one years of age. If a foreign 
corporation’s interests are involved, the notice shall be left at its prin¬ 
cipal place of business in this state with someone over sixteen years 
of age. 

Ward in Court Actions: Represented by Guardian (1771). Action 
by an infant plaintiff may be started only through his guardian or by 
th« person (appointed by the justice) who agrees in writing to act as 
the infant’s next friend. This person shall be responsible for costs. 
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Guardian ad Litem (1772). Action against an infant defendant 
must be deferred until a guardian ad litem has been appointed. The 
appointment shall be made by the justice on the request of the infant, 
or if the latter fails to appear at the hearing or fails to nominate some 
person to be appointed as guardian, then the court shall appoint a 
guardian on the request of the plaintiff. This guardian shall not be 
responsible for costs. 

Declaratory Judgments: Purpose (784-4 Supp) Any guardian, 
relative, or interested person may secure a declaration of rights for the 
purpose of ascertaining any class of creditors, devisees, legatees, heirs, 
etc , or directmg the administrators or trustees to do or to abstain from 
doing any act or determining any question rismg in the administration 
of the property 

Refusal (784-6 Supp.) The court may refuse to render a declara¬ 
tory judgment if the judgment would not terminate the uncertainty or 
controversy. 

Appeal (784-7 Supp.) Appeal may be had from the court's decision. 

Further Relief (784-8 Supp.) Further relief based on a declaratory 
judgment may be granted on petition to the court having jurisdiction 
to grant relief. The court may require the adverse party to show cause 
why this further relief should not be granted. 

Trial (784-9 Supp ). The trial is conducted as in other civil actions. 

Liberal Construction (784-12 Supp.). This act is remedial m that 
it is for the purpose of settling and affording relief from uncertainty 
and insecurity with respect to legal rights and states For this reason 
it shall be liberally construed and administered. 

Guardian’s Compensation (1586). Reasonable compensation and 
expenses for the guardian and for the services of his attorney shall 
be allowed by the court on the settling of the accounts by the 
guardian 

Final Report and Hearing: Hearing on Incomplete Report (1590-1 
Supp ). If at the hearing of the final report and the accounting of any 
executor, administrator, or guardian it appears to the court that the 
report or account is not complete and should not be approved, the court 
may continue the hearing. The surety or sureties upon the bond of the 
guardian shall be notified to appear upon a date set for the next hearing 
to show cause why the report or account should not be disapproved, and 
judgment entered for deficiencies agamst the executor, administrator, 
or guardian and the sureties The notice or citation shall be served per- 
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sonally, as in civil cases, not less than twenty days before the hearing. 
If at this hearing the final report or account is not approved, and if the 
court finds the executor, administrator, or guardian to be in debt to 
his trust, the court shall enter judgment against hun and his sureties 
and shall enforce the same as in civil action. 

Court Costs (1590-2 Supp.). In case of conviction, the costs for 
necessary attorney fees on the part of the beneficiary or other mterested 
person who brings the complaint against the administrator, executor, or 
guardian shall be included in the other costs of the court against the 
guardian and his sureties. 

Court’s Administration Definite (1589) (1590) (1591). The sup¬ 
erior court has full power to administer the estates of minors re¬ 
gardless of whether the laws are clear or not. Appeals, however, 
may be made from its decisions to the Supreme Court in the same 
way as in civil cases. 

Accounting of Ward’s Estate: Request (1586-1). At any time 
after the issuance of letters of guardianship for a minor’s estate any 
relative, any person interested in said estate or in the minor, or an 
authorized representative of any agency, bureau, or department of the 
U. S. government from or through which any insurance premium, 
compensation, or benefit is being paid or is payable may serve on the 
guardian or his attorney and file with the court a written request asking 
for an accounting m writing of all transactions of the ward’s business. 
This calls for a hearing before the court for which a ten-day notice 
shall be served on the guardian, or his authorized representative, either 
in person or through the mail 

Accoutring Compulsory (1586-2). The person making the petition 
for the special written accounting may, in case the guardian fads to 
file the account or report requested, petition the court administering 
the minor’s estate to compel the guardian to do so, or to show cause 
why he did not The court shall conduct a hearing thereon and shaD 
enter such order as the law and the facts require. 

Guardianship Terminated (1579). Termination of guardianship 
may occur before the ward has reached the age of majority through 
removal for good reasons by the court making the appointment or 
throu^ the death of the guardian. The court shall appoint a suc¬ 
cessor in the same way as the first appointment was made. In the 
case of termination by removal, the court shall require a full de- 
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livery of all the minor’s property and papers. Failure to make this 
delivery shall be cause for imprisonment until it shall be made. 

Alien Ineligible as Guardian (10583). No alien is qualified to act 
as a guardian or trustee for a child, or as an administrator or execu¬ 
tor under a will if any portion of the estate is land. 

16. Health 

AdmimsiroHoti 

State Board of Health: Personnel (10814). The State Board of 
Health is composed of the State Director of Health, who must be an 
experienced physician, and four other persons experienced in matters 
of health and sanitation, all of whom shall be appointed by the Gover¬ 
nor. The Director shall act as chairman and executive officer of the 
Board He shall with the advice and assistance of the Board have 
charge and supervision of the State Department of Health. 

Powers (6001), Contagious Diseases; The State Board of Health 
has full supervision over all matters relating to the health of the people 
of the state, including infectious and contagious diseases. It is its duty 
to make careful studies ui regard to the cause of disease, especially 
infectious, contagious, epidemic, and endemic diseases, and to take 
prompt measures to suppress them. 

Building Inspection; It must respond promptly to all state, county, 
city, or local calls made by the proper authorities to inspect public 
buildings and other places as to their heating, sewage, plumbing, or 
ventilation. 

Assistance from Local Officers: All local boards of health, officers 
of state institutions, and all state, county, city, and other local officers 
and employees must enforce the quarantine and sanitary rules and any 
health regulations made by the Board. Failure to do so shall be pun¬ 
ished by a fine of not less than fifty dollars ($50) for the first con¬ 
viction, and not less than one hundred dollars ($100) for the second 
conviction. 

State Director’s Powers and Duties (10817). The State Director 
of Health has the power and it is his duty: 

I. To exerciie all the powers and duties formerly vested in the State Com¬ 
missioner of Health. 

b. With the assistance of the State Registrar of Vital Statistics, to exercise 
all the powers and duties in respect to the registration of vital and 
mortuary statistia formerly vested in and required of the State Com- 
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niuloner of Hemlth, tibe Superintadent of Regittndon, and the State 
Regiftrar. 

e. To viiit and inspect each state institution at least twice a year, ascertain 
die sanitary and health conditions in eadi, and require the supervising 
ofiicers in each to take any action that will conserve the health of all 
inmates. The Director shall report his findings to the Governor. 

Note: The duties taken over from the former State Commissioner 
are modified by the later legislation, and consist mainly of enforcing 
the regulations made by the State Board of Health 

State Institutional Board of Health. See State Institutions 
(Topic 30). 

Maternity and Infancy Act (10814-1) (10814-2). The Division of 
Child Hygiene is hereby created in the State Department of Health. 
Through this division the Director administers the Maternity and 
Infancy Act, 

Annual Report (6007) The State Board of Health shall make a 
written annual report to the Governor on or before the first day of 
January. It shall include the proceedings of the Board, vital statis¬ 
tics, such knowledge of diseases and instructions thereto as are in 
the opinion of the Board necessary, and suggestions for legislative 
action. 

County Health Officials (6091). Board of Health: The board of 
county commissioners constitutes the county board of health with 
jurisdiction over health matters in the whole county except in cities 
of the first class. 

County Health Officer: On or before July 1 following each gen¬ 
eral election, the county board appoints a legally qualified physician 
to act as county health officer for a term of two years. This officer 
is ex-offido a member of the county board and is its executive offi¬ 
cer. He may also act as the county physician. The county board 
appoints as many sanitary officers as it deems necessary. If the 
county board neglects to appoint a county health officer, or if a 
vacancy exceeding thirty days exists, the State Board of Health 
makes the appointment. The county board is subject to the super¬ 
vision of the State Board and makes all reports that the State Brard 
requires. 

County Health Officer’s Duties (6094). The county health officer 
has the following duties and powers: 

a General Health: He has lapervision over all mattere pertaining to the 
preservation of health within the comity, subject to die supervision of 
the State Board. 
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b. Nuumcef He may order the removal of any nuisance detrimental to 
puUic health; and he may force its removal if the property owner on 
whose property the nnisance it located fails to do to. The removal is to 
be at the expense of the owner. 

c. Contagious Diseases: He shall establish any measures necessary to pre¬ 
serve the spread of and to suppress all contagious and infectious diseases. 
He may quarantine, isolate, vaccinate, or disinfect any person who ia 
sick with such diseases or place such in an isolation hospital or peat- 
house. He may disinfect any room or building and the contents thereof 
m which a contagious or infectious disease ia found. 

City Health Officiala: First-Class Cities (6085). Board of Health: 
The city council in cities of the first class whose charter does not pro¬ 
vide otherwise shall annually organize as a city board of health and 
shall appoint a health officer (a reputable physician if possible), who 
shall become the executive officer of the local board. 

Health Officer: The city health officer shall promptly investigate 
the appearance of all diseases that are considered by the state to bb 
dangerous and contagious and to report his findings to the city board 
of health and to the State Board. He shall at all times take prompt 
measures to control, suppress, and prevent the spread of all contagious 
diseases, subject to the approval of the city board of health, and shall 
report all actions to the State Board. 

Other City Health Officers (6092). In all cities other than the first 
class, the mayor annually appomts a health officer who shall be a quali¬ 
fied physician. In any city of the second class, however, which has a 
board of health, this board makes the appointment. 

Reports (6090). Health officers and members of health boards in 
all cities and towns shall immediately report to the State Board any 
information they may receive in regard to the appearance of any dang¬ 
erous contagious disease within three days after receiving information 
about it. Failure to do this shall be punishable by a fine of not leas 
than ten dollars ($10) nor more than one hundred dollars $1(X)) for 
each day of neglect or refusal to make the report 

Giurt Ruling 

The State Board of Health has power to provide quarantine rq[u- 
lations fixing isolation periods for unvaccinated pupils and teachers. 
These regulations are binding on the courts unless they are arbitrary, 
capricious, or unreasonable. School officials must make orders enforc¬ 
ing the regulations made by the health authorities: 

State ex ret, Lehman v. Partlow 119 Wash. 316 (192Z). 
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General Provisions 

Contagious Diseases in Schools. See “Contagious Diseases” 
(4689) under Education (Topic 12). 

County Hospital (6090-1) The board of county commissioners 
shall have power to establish and maintain a county hospital for 
indigent, sick, and injured, and for maternity cases Cities may 
unite with the county in the establishment, maintenance, and use 
of these hospitals 

Drugless Healers (10117). All persons licensed [as drugless heal¬ 
ers] shall be subject to the state and municipal regulations in regard 
to the control of contagious diseases, reporting and certifying births 
and deaths, and all matters pertaining to public health. 

Midwifery: Definition (10181) Practicing midwifery consists of 
rendering medical aid to a woman in childbirth. A midwife shall call 
a regular licensed physician, however, when any abnormal symptoms 
appear. 

Violahng Legal Provisions (10182). Any person convicted of prac¬ 
ticing midwifery without complying with the legal provisions shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than fifty dollars ($50) nor more than two hundred fifty dollars ($250) 
or by imprisonment in the county jail for not less than ten days nor 
more than six months, or by both the fine and the imprisonment 

Penalty for Malpractice (10180). The State Director of Licenses 
may refuse to grant or may revoke the license of any midwife for prac¬ 
tice of cnminal abortion and for failure to call a physician in a case of 
miscarriage or of other abnormal conditions appearing m childbirth 

Public Health Work: Supervision by Director (6001-1 Supp) 
The State Director of Health has the power to apportion and expend 
from the appropriations for county public health work any sums that he 
deems necessary to carry on public health work throughout the state. 

Funds Raised (3997-2a Supp ) Each year the county commissioners 
shall budget for public health work a sum equal to four-tenths (04) 
of a mill, or thirty cents per capita based on the population of the 
county, exclusive of cities of the first class, whichever method raises 
the lesser amount. This sum may be derived from the three-mill levy 
assessed for public assistance or from any other source of county 
revenue. 

Sterilization. See “Sterilization” under State Institutions (Topic 
30). 
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S 3 rphilui Tests: For Pregnant Woman (6002*1 Supp.). Blood tests 
for syphilis shall be provided every pr^nant woman by the phyndan 
attending her during gestation. These tests shall be at the time of the 
6rst examination, when the physician shall submit a sample of her blood 
to an approved laboratory for a standard serological test for syphilis. 
If five months of gestation have elapsed before the pregnant woman 
presents herself for examination, the physician shall in addition to the 
test, advise and urge her to secure an earlier medical examination and 
blood test in any subsequent pregnancies. 

Standard Test (6002-2 Supp.). A standard serological test consists 
of a laboratory test for syphilis which shall be approved by the State 
Director of Health, and which shall be performed cither by a laboratory 
approved by him for the performance of the particular serological test 
used or by the State Department of Health on request of the physician 
m charge. 

Visiting Nurse (6114). The board of county commissioners has 
the power to employ visiting nurses for the care of persons suffer¬ 
ing from tuberculosis. 

Vvtal Statistics 

State Registrar: Appointment (10615). The State Registrar of 
Vital Statistics is appointed by the State Director of Health. He also 
acts as secretary of the State Board of Health. The Director also has 
the power to appomt any deputies, scientific experts, sanitary engineers, 
quarantine officers, local registrars, and clerical and other assistants as 
the work requires. 

Duties (6034). The State Registrar shall perform the following 
duties; 

a. Blanks and Forms He shall prepare and supply local registrars with all 
blanks and forms that are used in registering, reeording, certifying, and 
preserving vital statistics together with any instructions that will insure 
uniformity in registration. No other blanks shall be used by the local 
registrars 

b Local Reports He shall examine carefully the monthly reports received 
from the local registrars, and if the reports are incomplete or unsatisfac¬ 
tory, he shall ask for any additional information that may be necessary to 
make the records complete and satisfactory 
c. Permanent Records. He shall bind and permanently preserve in a system¬ 
atic manner all reports and records, and shall keep a comprdieiisive and 
continuous card index file of all births and deaths that have been regis¬ 
tered. He shall preserve and index all records of information that have 
been sent to him by a cemetery company or association, church, historical 
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atsodadoD, or any other company, eodety, or auodation, or any birthi or 
deaths that may be of value in determining the genealogy of any resident 
of the state. 

<L Information Supplied to Applicants, These records shall be open to 
public mapection subject to the discretion of the Registrar Certified 
transcripts of these records shall be supplied to any person on application. 
A fee of fifty cents (50c) per hour or fraction of any hour shall be paid 
by the applicant for the labor of preparing the transcripts, 
e. Contagious Dueases, He shall acquaint local registrars with the diseases 
that the State Board of Health considers infectious and dangerous, and 
the proper precautions to be used tn preventing the spread of such 

Reglstratloii Districts (6019). The state is divided into registra¬ 
tion districts as follows. 

a* City |Pnmory Registration District, Each city of the first, second, and 
third class shall constitute a primary district 
b County Primary Registration Dutnets* Eadi county, exdusive of areas 
included in atics of the first second, and third class, shall be divided 
into as many primary registration districts as necessary judged on the 
basis of convenience to the people. 

All primary registration districts shall be given a number by the 
State Registrar. 

Local Regiatrmr: How Selected (6020). City; The health officer of 
each city of the firsts second, or third class is the local registrar for 
each city primary registration district. 

County: The State Registrar appoints registrars for each of the 
county primary registration districts. 

Each local registrar appoints in writing a deputy registrar to serve in 
his absence or disability, and certifies the appointment to the State 
Registrar. 

Duties (6035). The local registrar shall perform the following 
duties: 

a. Blanks and Forms He shall supply blank certificate forms for births and 
deaths as are required 

b Certificates and Permits . He shall examine all certificates of births and 
deaths to insure their accuracy and completeness. In case of deaths, he 
shall issue no burial or removal permits until the certificates are accurate 
and complete In case of dangerous, infectious, or contagious diseases, 
only such removal and disposition permits shall be issued as are pre¬ 
scribed by the State Board of Health and the local boards of health 
c Records, He shall keep a separate annual record for births and deaths, 
the filing to be in the order of their dates. He shall also make a certified 
and complete identical copy of eadi certificate for his permanent files, 
d Report to State Regutrar, On or before the fifth of each month, he 
shall transmit the original certificate to the State Registrar. If no births 
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or deaths occur during the month, he shall notify the State Registrar on 
or before the fifth of the month In cities of the first class, original cer¬ 
tificates may be kept by the local registrar, and the certified copies be 
sent to the State Registrar. 

Fees (6036). Each local registrar, other than regularly employed 
health officers, shall receive twenty-five cents (25c) for each birth or 
death certificate that has been properly and completely made out and 
registered with him and sent by him to the State Registrar on or before 
the tenth day of the following month The fee shall cover the cost of 
making and filing burial permits and certificates. If no births or deaths 
have occurred during the preceding month, the local registrar receives 
twenty-five cents (2Sc) for properly reporting this fact on regular forms 
in accordance with the State Registrar’s directions All fees shall be 
paid quarterly from county funds m the usual manner on a certified 
affidavit from the State Registrar giving the names of the local regis¬ 
trars entitled to fees, the number of birth and death certificates sent 
in by each, and the amount of fees each should receive 

Auditor^s Records (6017). The county auditor shall keep the follow¬ 
ing records* 

a Register of Physicians and Accoucheurs, which shall include a record of 
all registered physicians, accoucheurs (obstetricians), and midwives 
b Birth Register, which shall include all births 
c Death Register, which shall include all deaths. 

d Marriage Statistical Record, which shall include all statistical information 
that shall be required by the State Board on marriages 
c Permanent Records of Births and Permanent Records of Deaths, in which 
the records of the births and deaths shall bo transcribed in alphabetical 
order quarterly. 

The above records shall always be open for inspection The county 
auditor shall make quarterly reports of all statistics to the State 
Registrar 

Records Supplied to Applicants (6037 Supp.) The State Regis¬ 
trar and local registrars of cities of the first, second, and third classes 
shall furnish upon request a certified copy of the record of any 
birth or death that has been registered with them. A fee of fifty 
cents (50c) shall be paid by the applicant for this service; but no 
fee shall be charged if the age of a child is to be used for attendance 
in the public schools or in obtaining employment permits, nor shall 
any fees be required of war veterans or dependent parents if the in¬ 
formation is to be used in connection with a claim for compensation 
or pension pending before the veterans’ administration. 
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If no certified birth or death certificate is registered and a search 
of the files is necessary to secure the desired information, the fee 
shall be fifty cents (50c) for each hour or fractional part of the hour 
that is used in the search. All fees collected by the State Registrar 
shall be deposited by him with the State Treasurer on the first day 
of January, April, July, and October City registrars may charge a 
like fee, which shall be deposited in the city treasury. 

Enforcement of Act (6039) The local registrars are responsible 
fur the strict enforcement of this law under the supervision of the 
State Registrar, to whom they shall make immediate reports of 
violations which have been witnessed by them or which have been 
reported to them. 

The State Registrar shall see that the provisions of the law are 
uniformly enforced throughout the state, and he shall have the 
authority to investigate personally or through a representative all 
violations or irregularities. All local registrars when requested to 
do so shall aid in the investigations The State Registrar may re¬ 
port any violations to the prosecuting attorney of the county in 
which they occur, who shall immediately initiate proceedings 
against the offender. The Attorney General shall assist the State 
Registrar in the enforcement of the law when requested to do so. 

Physicians, Midwives, and Undertakers (6032). Every physician, 
midwife and undertaker shall register immediately his name, ad¬ 
dress, and occupation with the local registrar of the district in which 
he resides, or in which he later may establish residence The Regis¬ 
trar shall supply him with a copy of this law and with the rules and 
regulations as prepared by the State Registrar in regard to the en¬ 
forcement of the law. The local registrar shall report to the State 
Registrar before the first of November of each year the names of 
all persons registered in his district during the year. No registra¬ 
tion fees of any kind may be charged these persons. 

Birth Certificates: Period for Fdtng (6029). Physicians and mid- 
wives must file a certificate of birth for each child with the local regis¬ 
trar within ten days after the date of birth. If no physician or mid¬ 
wife IS present, then the parents, householder, or owner of premises, 
or manager or superintendent of the institution in which the child is 
born notifies the local registrar of the birth. The Registrar shall make 
a birth certificate. 
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Contents of Certificate (6030). The certificate of birth shall contain 
the following information: 

L CiliiM—Name, mx, legitimate or illegitimate, plaoe of Urth, indudiiig 
the itate, county, townihip, town, village or dty, ward, itrcet, and house 
number. If the birth took place in a hospital or in an inadtntion, Ita 
name is given instead of the street and house number. Tsrin or other 
plural births call for a separate certificate for eadi thild, each being given 
a number in the order of its birdi. 
b ro/Aer—Full name, race, residence, birthplace, age, oocupadoiL 
c JIfotAer—Maiden name, residence, race, birthplace, age, oecupation, num¬ 
ber of the diild of this mother, and number of difldren living. 

Name Supplied (6031). If the name of a child is not on the certifi¬ 
cate of birth, the local registrar shall furnish to the parents a special 
blank for the supplemental report of the given name of the child when 
it is named. 

Monthly Reports: By Physician (6012). Physicians shall report to 
the auditor on or before the fifteenth of every month all births and 
deaths occurring during the previous month, together with a certificate 
of the cause of any death and any other facts that the State Board may 
require. Penalty for failure to do so shall be ten dollars ($10). 

In Absence of Physician (6013). If no physician, obstetrician, or 
midwife is present, the births and deaths must be reported within thirty 
days to the county auditor by the parent or if there is none, by the next 
of Idn, or if there is none, by the resident housekeeper. Penalty for 
failure to report is ten dollars ($10). 

Adopted Child: Certificate of Adoption. See Adoption (Topic 2). 

Birth Certificate. See Adoption (Topic 2). 

Birth out of Lawful Wedlock. See Childbsn of Unmabued 
Parents (Topic 4). 

Stillbom Children (6022). Stillborn children shall be registered 
as births and also as deaths, and a certificate of both the birth and 
the death shall be filed with the local registrar in the usual manner. 
The word “stillbom" shall be substituted in the birth certificate for 
the name of the child. The death certificate shall show the cause of 
death as “stillborn” and the cause of the stillbirth if known. If the 
child is bora prematurely, the period of uterogestation months shall 
be given. Xo certificate is required of a child of less than seven 
months of uterogestation. A burial or removal permit must also be 
secured. 
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Death Certificate (6023 Supp.). The death certificate shall con¬ 
tain the following: 

a. Personal History. Statiitical items on the personal history of the de¬ 
ceased and authenticated by the signature of the informer. 

b. Physician's Statement • The medical certificate induding items relative to 
the sickness and death given by the physiaan in charge 

c Undertaker's Statement. Items relative to the disposition of the body of 
the deceased, given by the undertaker in charge. 

Causes of death shall be definite and explicit. Indefinite and un¬ 
satisfactory information as to the cause of the sickness and death 
will not be considered sufficient for issuing a burial and removal 
permit, and such shall be returned by the State Registrar for cor¬ 
rection. 

Death Reports (6014). The county coroner shall report to the 
county auditor on forms provided by that officer all deaths which 
come under his supervision, together with the causes and manner 
of each. The penalty for failure to do so shall be a fine of ten 
dollars ($10). 

Record of Inmates (6033). The superintendents or managers of 
hospitals, almshouses, lying-in institutions, or any other institutions 
in which persons are treated for disease or confinement and to which 
persons are committed by law shall make a complete personal and 
statistical record of all persons admitted to the institution. This in¬ 
formation shall be secured from the patient if possible, but, if this 
cannot be done, from relatives or friends. In a case of a conta^ous 
disease, the physician in charge of the patient shall specify in the 
record the nature of the disease, and, if possible, where contracted. 

Penalty for Violation (6038). Violation of or failure to perform 
the duties mentioned above shall be considered a misdemeanor. For 
a second offense the punishment shall be a fine of not less than 
twenty-five dollars ($25) ; for the third or any further offense, a fine 
of not less than fifty dollars ($50) nor more than two hundred and 
fifty dollars ($250), or by imprisonment for not more than ninety 
days, or by both the fine and the imprisonment. 

Any person who wilfully furnishes false information shall be 
guilty of a gross misdemeanor. 

Court Rulings 

The registrar of vital statistics may be compelled by writ to 
file a certificate of birth where there is no question as to ^e fact of 
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birth regardless of the time which has elapsed since the birth. The 
statute requinng that a certificate of birth must be filed with the 
local registrar within ten days was not intended as a limitation of 
power and right, and it is the registrar’s duty to file the certificate 
after ten days if he is satisfied as to the fact of birth; 

In re Seung 150 Wash 289 (1928) 

The attending physicians are required to report births, deaths, 
and contagious diseases * 

State ex ret Walker v Dean I5S Wash 383 (1930) 

17. iNSURANCB 
General 

Married Woman as Beneficiary (7230-1) If a married woman is 
the beneficiary of a policy of life insurance, whether procured by 
herself, her husband, or any other person, the benefits become her 
se])arate property and arc for her separate use and for that of her 
children 

Fraternal Insurance 

Beneficiary Membership: Regulations (7265 Supp.). Any society 
may admit to beneficiary membership any person over sixteen and under 
sixty years of age who has passed a medical exammation supervised 
and approved according to the laws of the society, and performed by 
a licensed physician The examination may be dispensed with at the 
discretion of the society, provided the person makes a declaration of 
insurability acceptable to the society. His insurance, however, shall 
not exceed one thousand dollars ($1,000). 

Deneficutnes Limited (7264). The payment of death benefits of 
members’ insurance is confined to the spouse, parents, parents-in-Iaw, 
step-parents, children, step-children, adopted children, blood relation 
to the fourth degree, and persons dependent upon the member for sup¬ 
port If the member wishes, he may with the society’s consent make 
his estate the beneficiary in the absence of a spouse, or natural or 
adopted children. If he is dependent on one of the society’s fraternal 
homes or upon an incorporated charitable mstitution, he may desig¬ 
nate it as his beneficiary, No beneficiary shall have any vested right in 
the benefit until it is due upon the death of its member. 

Juvenile Insurance: Death Benefits (7293 Supp.). Any fraternal 
benefit operatmg on the lodge system and authorized by state law to 
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insure its members may provide in its constitution and by-laws for the 
payment of death or annuity benefits, in no case to exceed two thousand 
dollars ($2,000), upon the lives of the children between the ages of 
one and eighteen years. The society may organize and operate branches 
for the insured children. Membership and initiation m the lodge are 
not required of the children, nor shall they have any voice in the man¬ 
agement of the society. 

Juvenile Reserve Fund (7295). A reserve fund shall be maintained 
by the society to meet the obligations incurred by the juvenile insurance. 
When a child reaches the minimum age for initiation into adult mem¬ 
bership, his juvenile benefit certificate may be exchanged for the adult 
form of insurance. Any reserve upon the juvenile certificate shall be 
transferred to the new insurance. Neither the person who made the 
original application for the child’s insurance, nor the beneficiary, nor the 
person who paid the premiums shall have any vested rights in the new 
certificate, the naming of the bencficiaiy being the sole light of the 
child. 

Report to Insurance Commtssioner (7296) An accounting of all 
business transacted in the juvenile benefit insurance showing assets and 
liabilities shall be included in the society’s report to the State Insurance 
Commissioner None of the juvenile benefit funds shall be diverted to 
any other use as long as any certificate remains in force. 

Continuance of Juvenile Insurance (7298) If the person responsi¬ 
ble for the support of the insured child terminates his membership with 
the society, the insurance shall continue for the benefit of the child’s 
estate, provided the payment of the contributions continues, or for the 
benefit of another person who assumes the support of the child and the 
payment of the contributions 

Firemen’s Pensions 

Regular Department Members: Benefits and Insurance (9562 
Supp.) (9563 Supp ) (9566 Supp ) (9567 Supp). Widow the Bene¬ 
ficiary ' Retirement benefits (9562 Supp) or disability benefits (9563 
Supp ) that arc being received by a retired fireman, or his Fireman’s 
Life insurance (9566 Supp, and 9567 Supp ) shall be paid at his death 
to his widow, the benefits to continue until she remarries. In case of 
the retirement benefits, however, she must have been his wife for five 
years prior to his retirement, and in case of the disability benefits, his 
wife at the time he quits work. 
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No Surviving Widow: If there is no widow, the money is paid 
to the fireman's minor children until they reach the age of mghteen 
years unless they marry before they reach eighteen. In the case of 
the life insurance, if there be nmther widow nor minor children, the 
insurance is paid to the fireman's parents if they were dependent on 
him for support, or until they remarry. 'The amount of the life 
insurance and the method of payment is governed by the length of 
the services of the deceased and the cause of his death. 

Volunteer Firemen: Provisions (9578-4 Supp.) (9578-6 Supp.). 
Similar provisions govern the volunteer firemen’s disability benefits 
(9578-4 Supp.) and life insurance (9578-6 Supp.). The widow must 
not have been divorced nor have started divorce proceedings against 
the deceased and must have been living with him at the time of his re¬ 
tirement or at his death. 

Guardian Appointed (9578-2 Suiq>.). The board of trustees of the 
volunteer fire department has the power to appoint a guardian when¬ 
ever the claim of a fireman who is a minor is involved. 

Police Insurance 

Death While tm Duty (9585 Supp.). If a policeman loses his life 
in the performance of his duties, a yearly pension equal to one-half 
the salary for members of his rank shall be psud to his widow. If 
there is no widow, the pension is paid to his minor children under 
sixteen years of age until they reach the age of sixteen. If the 
widow or a child marries, that person immediately becomes ineligi¬ 
ble to the pension. 

Death While off Duty (9586 Supp ). In the case of a policeman 
who has served five years and whose death is not due to the per¬ 
formance of his duties, the insurance is one thousand dollars 
($1,000). If there be no widow or children under sixteen, the in¬ 
surance is paid to his parents, or unmarried sister, or minor brother 
or sister who is dependent on him for support. 

18. Intoxicating Liquor 

Action for Injuries (7348). Every husband, wife, child, parent, 
guardian, employee, or other person who is injured in person, prop¬ 
erty, or means of support on account of the intoxication of another 
shall have the right to bring action for all damages against any per¬ 
son who sold or gave the liquor to the intoxicated person. Evidence 
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must be produced to show that the liquor was sufficient to cause 
intoxication. A married woman may bring action in her own name, 
and the damages secured shall be for her separate use. Damages 
recovered by a minor shall be paid to the minor or to a person to 
hold in trust for him under the direction of the court. If either party 
dies, the right of action to or against his executor or administrator 
shall continue. 

Sale to Minora (7328-1 Supp.}. Any person who sells intoxicating 
liquors to any minor under twenty-one is guilty of a felony. 

At University of Washington: Setting Forbidden (5100 Supp.). 
It is unlawful to sell intoxicating liquors, with or without license, on the 
grounds of the University of Washington or within the district bounded 
by Lake Washington on the east and Lake Washington Canal on the 
south. Eighth Avenue N.£. on the west, and East Fifty-second Street 
on the north. Any license granted for sales of liquor in this area is 
void. 

Penalty (5101). Violation of this law is a misdemeanor and punidi- 
able by a fine of not less than one hundred dollars ($100) or more 
than one thousand dollars ($1,000), or by imprisonment in the county 
jail for a term of not less than six months or more than one year, or by 
both the fine and the imprisonment 

Near Other Schools (7306-27 Supp. Paragraph 8). Before the 
State Liquor Control Board issues any license to an applicant, it 
shall take into consideration how near the business for which the 
license is issued is to churches, schools, and public institutions. 

Supplying to Minora (7306-37 Supp.). No person shall give or 
otherwise supply a person under twenty-one with liquor or permit 
any person under twenty-one to consume liquor on his premises or 
on premises under his control, except such as may be given to a per¬ 
son under twenty-one by his parent or guardian for beverage or 
medicinal purposes, or administered to him by his physician or 
dentist for medicinal purposes. Every person under twenty-one 
years who makes an application for a permit or who purchases 
liquor shall be guilty of violation of this act. 

19. Labor 

Note: Labor of children and of women in Washington (especially 
in r^ard to working conditions and minimum wages) is governed by 
statutory provisions and by standards set by the Industrial Welfare 
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Committee. Both of these are included in this compilation. For the 
employment of children of school age during the time school is in ses¬ 
sion, see "Compulsory School Attendance” and "Vocational Trainmg 
and Part-time Schools” under Education (Topic 12). 

Administration: Evolutionary Development of the State Department 
Department Created (10760) The Department of Labor and 
Industries, through which all labor in Washington is regulated, is 
hereby created. 

Note: This department replaced the Bureau of Labor, which was 
abolished m 1921 (10893). 

Director (10761). The position of Director of Labor and Indus¬ 
tries is hereby created. The Director is appointed by the Governor 
with the approval of the Senate. 

Note: The Director took the place of the former Commissioner of 
Labor 

Divisions (10832). The Department is organized into three di¬ 
visions’ Industrial Insurance, Safety, and Industrial Relations 
Note: The description of the first two of these divisions and their 
duties may be found in Remington as follows: Division of Industrial 
Insurance (10833 and 10836), Division of Safety (10834 and 10838). 
The Division of Industrial Relations, which has charge of the employ¬ 
ment of minors and women, is presented below. 

Administration: Division of Industrial Relations 
Supervisor of Industrial Relations (10835). The Supervisor of 
Industrial Relations is appointed by the Director to head the Divi¬ 
sion of Industrial Relations and to act as State Mediator. With the 
approval of the Director, he appoints his assistants, two of whom 
are the Industrial Statistician and the Supervisor of Women in 
Industry, the latter to be a woman 

Note From the beginning in 1922 when the Department started 
its work, the Supervisor of Industrial Relations has also been the 
Supervisor of the Division of Safety and has taken the title "Super¬ 
visor of Safety and Industrial Relations.” 

Function of the Division: Mediation and Labor Studies (10839). 
State Mediator; The Supervisor, as State Mediator, has the power of 
mediation, conciliation, and adjustment in all industrial disputes in the 
state. 
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Ivabor Problems: The Division carries on studies of current prob¬ 
lems arising in industrial relations and from time to time publishes them 
together with recommendations to the Legislature. 

Labor Statistics; With the assistance of the Industrial Statistician, 
the Supervisor makes statistical studies and investigations in regard 
to labor.'' 

General Regulations (7587). Working Conditions’ The Director, 
through and by means of the Division, has supervision over the laws 
protecting the health and lives of common laborers, workers m fac¬ 
tories, mills, mines, railways, and other places, and also laws regulating 
the qualifications of persons in trade and handcrafts. 

Report’ With the help of the Industrial ytatistician, the Supervisor 
makes a biennial statistical report on or before the first Monday in 
January relative to the labor situation in the state Matters included 
in the report are those that pertain to trade unions and other labor or¬ 
ganizations and their effect on labor and capital, strikes and other labor 
difficulties; matters affecting the commercial, industrial, social, educa¬ 
tional, moral, and sanitary conditions of the laboring classes; and the 
permanent prosperity of the industries in the state. The report shall 
also include the activities of the labor officials, violations of labor laws, 
and recommendations for labor betterment This report becomes a part 
of the general biennial report of the Department of Labor and In¬ 
dustries 

Employees' Rights Protected: A provision in this section makes it 
a misdemeanor on the part of an employer to require as a condition of 
employment the surrender of any rights of citizenship or rights given 
by any laws regulating and prescribing the qualifications of persons in 
trades and handcrafts. 

Hearings (7589). The Director, through and by means of the Sup¬ 
ervisor, has the power to conduct hearings on labor difficulties, the hear¬ 
ings to be held in the community in which the trouble occurred He 
may subpoena witnesses, administer oaths, and take testimony. Any 
person fading to obey a subpoena is guilty of a misdemeanor and, up¬ 
on conviction before a court of competent jurisdiction, shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than twenty-five dollars ($25) nor more than one 
hundred dollars ($100) or by imprisonment in the county jail for not 
more than thirty days. 


“ These statistics were formerly collected by the Secretary of State. 
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Inspection of Working Conditions (7590). Inspection: The Direc¬ 
tor, through and by means of the Supervisor, has the power to enter 
places of work to examine the methods used for the protection of the 
employees and the sanitaiy conditions in and around such places and 
to gather necessary statistical information on labor. 

Punishment: Refusal of an employer or his agent to allow the visit 
shall be deemed a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not less than 
twenty-five dollars ($25) nor more than one hundred dollars ($100) or 
imprisonment in the county jail not to exceed ninety days. 

Supervisor of Women in Industry (10839). The Supervisor of 
Women in Industry represents the Supervisor of Industrial Rela¬ 
tions in supervising the administration and enforcement of all laws 
relating to the employment of women and minors. This includes 
working conditions that involve sanitation, safety, hours of labor, 
comfort, conveniences, wages paid, and anything that concerns the 
welfare of women and minors employed in the state.^* 

Industrial Welfare Committee 

Personnel (10840). The Industrial Welfare Committee consists 
of the following officials of the Department of Labor and Indus¬ 
tries: State Director of Labor and Industries (Chairman), Super¬ 
visor of Women in Industry (Secretary), Supervisor of Industrial 
Insurance, Supervisor of Industrial Relations, and the Industrial 
Statistician,** 

Function (7624J4)- The Committee's function is to carry out the 
statutory provisions protecting the working conditions and the 
wages of women and minors. To do this, it has the power to set 
standards that will protect their health and morals and will insure 

“ The duties of this Supervisor of Women were formerly held by the Female 
Assistant l.abor Commissioner (7585), whose office was abolished at die same 
time as that of the Commissioner of Labor. 

Not only docs the Supervisor of Women enforce the statutory laws govern¬ 
ing the employment of women and minors, but also the mandatory standards set 
by the Industrial Welfare Committee, of which she is the executive secretary 
Her greatest problems arc m the smaller industries where no union contracts 
protect the workers. Inspection of working conditions and working hours in these 
industries, passing on rcc^uests for permits and issumg or rejecting them as the 
situation may warrant, issuing apprenticeship licenses, assisting in collecting 
wage claims^ and inves^ting all complamts—these are the main fanettons diat 
occupy the tune of the ^perrisor of Women in Industry See below, pp 265-73 

” The committee exercises all the duties and powers formerly held and re¬ 
quired of the Industrial Welfare Commission, which was aboliMed In March, 
1921 (Section 10893). 
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them a decent maintenance. These standards make up the mini¬ 
mum working conditions and wages below which no employer may 

go- 

Standards Established: Arbitration Conference (7629) (7633). 
Investigation: In establishing the standards for any particular occupa¬ 
tion, the Committee first investigates existing working conditions and 
wages paid. If the Committee finds that the work conditions or wages 
paid are not adequate or satisfactory, a public hearing or conference 
is called to ascertain all the facts. 

Personnel of Conference' Evidence is presented to a group of con¬ 
ferees made up of an equal number of employees and employers and 
one or two disinterested parties representing the public. Their work 
is to make recommendations to the Committee on adequate minimum 
wages and standards of working conditions. A Committee member is 
chairman of the conference, the procedure of which is under the super¬ 
vision of the Committee. 

Report to Committee: After heanng the testimony, the conferees 
of the conference make their report to the Committee in the form of a 
resolution recommending the establishment of certain minimum wages 
and working conditions. 

Committee’s Action on Report (7630) (7633). Obligatory Order: 
The Committee may accept or reject the recommendations of the con¬ 
ference. If it rejects, it resubmits the question either to the same con¬ 
ference or to a new one; if and when it approves, it issues an obliga¬ 
tory order setting forth the minimum wages and standards of working 
conditions. The order is to be effective in sixty days or at a later date 
if, in the Committee’s opinion, unusual conditions warrant the delay. 
Copies of the order shall be sent to each employer to be posted in every 
room in which females over eighteen and mmors work. 

Violation of Order: It is unlawful for any employer to employ a 
woman over eighteen or a minor for less than the wages set by the 
Committee or under working conditions that do not meet the standards 
set by it No minimum wages shall be changed under one year. 

Note: For the standards that the Committee has established to date, 
see “Mandatory Standards on Working Conditions and Minimum 
Wages Set by the Industrial Welfare Committee,” pp 265-73. 

Petition to Reconsider (7631). Employees or employers may peti¬ 
tion the Committee to reconsider the mandatory orders on wages and 
working conditions. The Committee, at its discretion, may reopen the 
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subject and reconvene the old conference or call a new one. The pro¬ 
cedure shall be the same as before. 

Statistics Furnished by Director (7634). The Director of Labor 
and Industries shall upon the request of the Industrial Welfare Com¬ 
mittee furnish that committee with the statistics it may require. 

Appeals (7639). There can be no appeal from the Committee’s 
decision on questions of fact. On questions of law, appeal may be 
made to the superior court. 

Employer’s Records Obligatory (7626). It is obligatory for every 
employer to keep a record of ail women and minors employed by 
him and to permit, upon request, the inspection of these records by 
the Committee or its authorized representative. 

Examination of Employer’s Records (7625) In examining work¬ 
ing and wage conditions of women and minors in the various occu¬ 
pations, trades, and industries, the Committee has full access either 
through its members or by other authorized representatives to all 
records and payrolls of employers of women and minors which 
would have any bearing upon the question of wages or conditions 
of work. 

Complaints to Committee (7637) Any worker or the parent or 
guardian of any minor may make a complaint to the Committee if 
the wages paid arc less than the legal minimum. The Committee 
shall investigate and proceed in behalf of the worker. 

Hearings (7628) The Oimmittee has the power at any time to 
hold public hearings in regard to the alleged violation of its stand¬ 
ards. At these hearings employers, employees, and other interested 
persons may be heard. The Committee may subpoena witnesses, 
administer oaths, and order the payment of the witnesses in the 
same way as is done in civil cases before the superior court 

Action against Employer (7638). When an employee receives 
less than the legal minimum wage, he may sue for the full wage 
even though he agreed to work for less The employer shall also 
pay the court and the attorney costs of the complaint. 

Special Work Permits (7632). For any occupation in which 
mandatory minimum wages have been set, special licenses may be 
issued by the Committee to women physically defective or crippled 
by age and to apprentices, authorizing their employment for less 
than the minimum wage. These licenses, however, shall state the 
minimum wage and shall be granted only on evidence that the ap- 
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plication was made in good faith. The license shall be for a definite 
time. 

Violation of Wage Standards (7636). Any person employing a 
woman or a minor for less than the mandatory minimum wages or 
under conditions that do not meet the mandatory standards shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than twenty-five dollars ($25) nor more than 
one hundred dollars ($100). 

Witnesses Protected (7635). Any employer who discharges or 
discriminates against an employee because the latter has testified 
or is about to testify, or the employer thinks he may testify, in any 
investigation relative to the enforcement of this act, is guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than twenty-five dollars ($25) nor more than one 
hundred dollars ($100) for each offense. 

Biennial Report (7640). The Committee shall make a biennial 
report including legislative recommendations which shall be incorp¬ 
orated in the general report of the Department of Labor and In¬ 
dustries. 

Statutory Working Conditions and Minimum Wages: General 

Acddenti: Action for Damages (7675 Supp). Choice by Plaintiff: 
In case of accidents in any extra-hazardous employment, if the accident 
is caused by the negligence or mistake of another not in the same em¬ 
ploy, the injured workman or in case of his death, the widow, children 
under eighteen, or the deceased's dependents may choose in advance of 
any suit whether to sue such person for damages or take advantage of 
the insurance under the Workman’s Compensation Act. If the latter 
is selected, the action against the outside party shall be assigned to the 
state for the benefit of the Accident Fund. If the former is selected, 
the Fund shall contribute only the deficiency, if any, between the 
amount received m damages and the amount due from the Fund. 

Beneficiary Defined: "Beneficiary" refers to the surviving spouse 
or children under eighteen, stepchild, posthumous child, adopted child, 
illegitimate child who is legitimated before the injury, or the dependents. 

Dependent Defined: A "dependent" in this case means, in the ab¬ 
sence of a surviving spouse or child under eighteen, an invalid who is 
a near relative and who is dependent on the deceased for support. The 
dependent must furnish to the Director evidence of the amount and 
extent of the contributions made to him by the deceased. 
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Aliens : Alien dependents (except parents) in order to be beneficiar¬ 
ies must have lived in the United States at the time of the accident. 

Extrorliaeardous Employments (7674 Supp.). Among the indus¬ 
tries listed as "extra-hazardous" the following common ones are in¬ 
cluded : telegraph, telephone, electric light plants, laundries operated by 
power machinery, factories, mills, workshops where machinery is used, 
installation and servicing of radios and refrigerators, motor deliveiy, 
restaurants, fruit warehouses, packing houses, tugs, and ferries. 

Note : See "Prohibited Occupations” under "Mandatory Standards 
on Working Conditions and Miminmum Wages Set by the Industrial 
Welfare Committee,” below, p 266. 

Insurance Pemdty (7683). If any person who is under the legal age 
as prescribed for the occupation in which he is engaged is injured, the 
employer shall within ten days after the demand of the Department 
pay into the Accident Fund a sum equal to fifty per cent more than 
the regular amount the worker would receive from the Fund. 

Assignment of Wages (7598). No assignment for wages to be 
earned in the future shall be valid if made by a married man unless 
the wntten consent of his wife is attached thereto. 

Conditions Injurious to Women and Minors: Defined (7623). 
The state welfare demands that women and minors be protected from 
any labor conditions that are injurious to their health or morals. Under 
Its rights of police and sovereign power, the state declares that inade¬ 
quate wages and unsanitary conditions of labor have such injurious 
effect. 

Unlawful Employment (7624). It is unlawful to employ women 
or minors under conditions detrimental to their health or morals or at 
wages inadequate for the decent maintenance of women. Unsanitary 
conditions arc declared to be detrimental to health and morals. 

Note: See also "Mandatory Standards . . . Set by the Industrial 
Welfare Committee," below, p 266. 

Eight-Hour Day (7651). No female shall be employed for more 
than eight hours in any one day in any mechanical or mercantile 
establishment or in any laundry, hotel, or restaurant. These provi¬ 
sions do not apply to females engaged in harvesting, packing, or 
preserving perishable foods. The hours of work may 1 m arranged 
to suit the convenience of the employer and the employee, provided 
the eight-hour limit during any twenty-four hours shall not be exceeded. 
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Note: See also “Mandatory Standards . . . Set by the Industrial 
Welfare Conunittee," below, p. 266. 

Minor Defined (7627). In respect to labor laws and regulations, 
a “minor” is a person of either sex under eighteen years of age. 

Seats for Fenoale Workers: Provision and Use (7615) (7616). 
Every employer of an establishment (including stores, o£5ces, and 
schools) employing women shall provide suitable seats for each female 
and shall permit the use of the seats by the workers when th^ are not 
engaged in the active duties for which they are employed or when sit¬ 
ting docs not interfere with their active duties. 

Law Posted (7617). A copy of this law shall be kept posted at all 
times in a conspicuous place in each room in which the females are at 
work. 

Penalty (7619). Violation of this provision shall be pumshable by 
a fine of not less than ten dollars ($10) nor more than one hundred 
dollars ($100) for each offense. 

Note’ These provisions are repeated in these four sections with 
very little changes. The penalty as desenbed in Section 7619, which 
became a law in 1911, supersedes the lower penalties of Section 7615, 
passed in 1890, and 7618, passed in 1901. 

Employer’s Report (7588). All employers of establishments shall 
make any reports that the Department may require to be used in its 
biennial report, but all material shall be confidential in respect to 
the name of the firm. Any public official who discloses such con¬ 
fidential information shall be punished by a fine not to exceed five 
hundred dollars ($500) or by imprisonment for not more than one 
year. 

General Employment of Children (2447) It is a misdemeanor for 
anyone to employ, or for any parent, guardian, or custodian, to 
permit to be employed, a boy under fourteen or a girl under sixteen 
at any kind of labor connected with a store, shop, factory, or mine, 
or any inside work not connected with farm or housework without 
a written permit from the superior court judge in the county of the 
child’s residence. 

Forbidden Emplojrment of Children. See "Forbidden Places and 
Practices” (2445) under Chimes against Childhood (Topic 9). 

Court Rulings 

A girl under 16 employed in violation of the child labor law is 
nevertheless a “workman” within the provisions of the Industrial In- 
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surance Act. The child, whether employed legally or illegally, is entitled 
to all the privileges of the Workmen’s Compensation Act and must 
seek remedies under the act, not under the common law: 

Ran V Hoviari Mfg Co 109 Wash S24 (1920). 

See also: 

HUUstad V. Indiutrial Insurance Comnutsion. 80 Waih 426 (1914) 

One who unlawfully employs a child under the age of 14 years as¬ 
sumes all the nsk of personal injuries while the latter is engaged in the 
performance of the prohibited duties, regardless of contributory negli¬ 
gence. That the father misrepresented the age or that the employer did 
not knowingly violate the statute is no defense: 

Gluctna v Goss Bnek Co. 63 Wash. 401 (1911) 

The relation of master and servant does not exist between father 
and son within the meaning of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. A 
child under fourteen working in a shingle mill is illegally employed, 
and in this instance no recovery can be had under the compensation 
law, because the father cannot profit by his own wrong: 

HUUstad v. Industrial Insurance Commission 80 Wash. 426 (1914). 

Statutory Working Conditions and Minimum Wages: Particular 

Occupations 

Bakeries: Age Limit (6293). No person under sixteen years shall 
be required or permitted by the employer to work in his bakery between 
the hours of eight o’clock in the evening and five o’clock in the 
morning. 

Penalties (6294). Violation of this provision is a misdemeanor. 
Upon conviction a person shall be punished for the first ofifense by a 
fine of not less than twenty-five dollars ($25) nor more than fifty 
dollars ($50) or imprisonment for not more than ten days. For each 
succeeding offense, the punishment is a fine of not less than fifty dol¬ 
lars ($50) nor more than one hundred dollars ($100) and imprison¬ 
ment for not less than ten nor more than thirty days. 

Barbering: Eligibility of Operators (8277-3 Supp.). To be eligible 
to be a licensed operator for barbering, one must be sixteen years of 
age, a graduate (or equivalent) from a grade school, hold a licensed 
physician’s certificate showing that the applicant has no infectious or 
contagious disease, and have a certificate of good moral character 
signed by two or more reputable citizens of this state. 

Unlawful Barberistg (8277-2 Supp.). It is unlawful for any person 
other than a licensed operator to practice as a barber except as a student 
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in a barber college or school. It is also unlawful for any person or firm 
to employ any person for barbenng who does not hold a valid certificate 
of registration to practice barbenng or is not a registered student in a 
barber school or college. 

Beauty Culture: Eligibibty of Operators (8278-3 Supp.). To be 
eligible as a licensed operator in beauty culture, one must be eighteen 
years of age, of good moral character and temperate habits; have a 
high school education; and have completed one year’s training of two 
thousand (2,000) hours in an accredited beauty culture school. 

Health Certificate (8278-4 Supp ) Within twenty days after the 
enrollment of each new student, the school shall register her with the 
Director of Labor and Industries With this registration, there must 
be a health certificate showing that in a physical examination by a repu¬ 
table physician made within ten days prior to filing, the physician found 
the student free from any infectious or contagious disease. 

Supervision Required for Student Work (8278-17 Supp ) No stu¬ 
dent shall practice hairdressing or beauty culture except under the 
direct supervision of an instructor. Violation of this act shall be con¬ 
sidered a misdemeanor, each day's activity constituting a separate 
offense 

Note : See "Beauty Culture” under "Mandatory Standards ... Set 
by the Industrial Welfare Committee," below, p 267. 

Domestic Labor: Maximum Work Period (7651-1 Supp.). Sixty 
hours is the maximum period that cither male or female domestic em¬ 
ployees shall be required to work in any one week. Employed time is 
defined as any minutes or hours when the employee is subject to the 
call of the employer and when he is not free to follow his own in¬ 
clinations. 

Emergency (7651-2 Supp ) In cases of emergency the sixty hours 
may be extended. 

Violation (7651-4 Supp.) Violation of the provisions in the length 
of employment for domestics is a misdemeanor. 

Note . See also "Domestic Help" under "Mandatory Standards .. . 
Set by the Industrial Welfare Committee," below, p. 267. 

Manufacturing Occupation! (7659). Every factory, mill, and 
workshop in which machinery is used shall be sufficiently ventilated 
and kept in a clean and sanitary condition There must be ventila¬ 
tion facilities that will exclude or make harmless all gases, dust. 
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vapors, and other impurities that are generated in the processes of 
the manufacturing. 

Note'. See also “Manufacturing Trades and Industries” under 
“Mandatory Standards ... Set by the Industrial Welfare Cdminittee,” 
below, pp. 269-71. 

Messenger Service and Factory Labor: Regulations (7621). Age 
Limit: No person under nineteen years shall be employed as a public 
messenger, or a telegraph or telephone messenger by any person or 
company in a city of the First Class Nor shall any person under four¬ 
teen be employed by any factory, mill, workshop, or store at any time. 

Exceptions: A permit may be issued by the judge of the superior 
court for tlie employment of a child between twelve and fourteen years 
at any occupation which in the judge's opinion would not endanger 
the child's health or morals and on evidence that the labor is necessary 
for the support of the child or for the assistance of his parents. 

Permits: The judge of the juvenile court may issue a permit for 
the employment of any boy over fourteen as a messenger for telegraph, 
telephone, or messenger service under limitations and conditions set by 
the court. All permits are for a definite length of time and may be 
revoked by the judge who issued them at his discretion. 

Penalty (7622). Any employer, or his agent, who violates the pro¬ 
visions in Section 7621 shall on conviction be punished by a fine for 
each offense of not less than ten dollars ($10) nor more than five 
hundred dollars ($500), or by imprisonment in the county jail for not 
more than six months, or by both the fine and the imprisonment. 

Note'. It would seem that the Industrial Welfare Committee has 
taken over the function of the court mentioned above. See also “Occu¬ 
pations Other than Public Housekeeping” in “Mandatory Standards 
... Set by the Industrial Welfare Committee,” below, pp. 272-73. 

Mines (8800). Age Limits: No males under sixteen and no fe¬ 
males of any age shall be employed inside mines. No males under four¬ 
teen and no females of any age shall be employed about the surface 
workings of mines except in clerical or such messenger service as is 
permitted under school laws. If in doubt as to the age of any male 
applying for work m or about a mine, the employer shall demand from 
the parents or guardian a sworn statement that ^e age of the applicant 
is above that prescribed for such employment. 

Violation: Any person swearing falsely is guilty of perjury. 
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Rural Telq>hone Industry (7641). The Industrial Welfare Com¬ 
mittee after notifying and hearing the parties concerned shall establish 
reasonable standards of wages, hours of work, and work conditions 
in telephone and telegraph industries in rural communities and in cities 
of less than three thousand (3,000) people. 

Note: See also “Telephone and Telegraph" and "Occupations Other 
than Public Housekeeping” in “Mandatory Standards ... Set by Indus¬ 
trial Welfare Committee,” below, pp. 272-73. 


Mandatory Standards on Working Conditions and 
Minimum Wages Set by the Industrial Welfare Committee 
The Industrial Welfare Committee, acting under the authority 
granted to it in Sections 7629 and 7633 to set minimum standards for 
wages and working conditions for females and minors who are em¬ 
ployed in the various industries and occupations, has established the 
standards for the following ones and has issued its mandatory rulings 
in the following bulletins; 


Apartment Houmi (36) 

Bttuty Culture (35) 

Canneries (34) 

Domestic Service (33) 

Fruit and Vegetable Packing and 
Ddiydradng (32) 

I«aundries and Dye Works (25) 


Manufacturing Trades and Industncs 
(29, 30) 

Mercantile Industry (28) 

Public Housekeepmg (^, 24) 
Telephone and Telegraph (27) 
Occupations Other than Public 
Housekeepmg (31) 


General Regulations 

Certain of the standards included in these bulletms really repeat the 
statutory provisions. These are as follows: the eight-hour day, seats for 
workers, sanitary conditions, good ventilation, and permission for the 
aged and the physically weak to be employed for less than the minimum 
wages. 

Other provisions that have been established by the Committee which 
are common to all occupations except domestic service and agriculture 
are as follows: 

Working Conditions: There shall be separate toilets for females, 
comfortable and adequately equipped rest rooms with conveniences for 
changing street clothes to uniforms when these are required in the 
work, and comfortable lunchrooms. In establishments where fewer 
than ten women are employed, the employer may upon application to 
the Committee be released from any or all of these requirements as the 
Committee thinks best. 
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Time: No one shall be required or allowed to work more than six 
days (forty-eight hours) in any one week. Exceptions to this, when 
allowed f are definitely speafied. 

Age Limits' No minor (under eighteen) shall be employed in any 
industry over which the Gjmmittee exercises supervision unless a per¬ 
mit is secured from the Supervisor of Women in Industry. This refers 
to all occupations except domestic service and agriculture. [These two 
occupations are so varied in their problems that it has seemed impos¬ 
sible to establish standards.] 

Prohibited Occupations : The following prohibitions are placed upon 
employment of women and minors: 

a No female of any age shall be employed as a bootblack or a bell hop 
h No male minor under sixteen nor any female minor shall be employed in any 
bowling alley 

c No female minor shall be employed in any shooting alley, penny arcade, pool- 
room, and like places, nor as an elevator operator, a clerk for selling agar- 
ctteB or tobacco in any form, an outside messenger, a bus gu-l, cabaret per¬ 
former, "shaker** in a laundry, nor in any kind of delivery service 
d No female of any age shall operate an ele\ator after midnight 
c No minor shall work upon, nor in dangerous proximity to, any cables, rig¬ 
ging, or hazardous machinery This docs not mean that minors are prohibited 
from being employed in establishments in which there is machinery If it 
appears that the minor will not be subjected to any hazard, the Committee may 
issue him a work permit The decision of the Committee is final in determin¬ 
ing what is safe 

Note: Mandatory requirements for the particular occupations listed 
above arc given below under the names of each 

Apartment Houses (Bulletin 36) 

Minimum Wages: Minimum wages for both adult females and all 
minors m apartment house work shall be sixteen dollars ($16) a week. 
If employment is for less than the regular forty-eight hour week, the 
rate shall not be less than thirty-seven and one-half cents (37j4c) an 
hour. If occupancy of an apartment is a compulsory condition of em¬ 
ployment, the living quarters shall be adequate in regard to space, light, 
heat, and water, and shall include separate rooms for cooking, sleeping, 
and toilet purposes. Rental charges shall not exceed one-third of the 
minimum weekly wage of sixteen dollars ($16). 

Living Conditions: If employees wish larger or more expensive 
living accommodations or if occupancy is not compulsory but permis¬ 
sive or if occupancy is a condition of employment but the work does 
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not require eight hours a day, contracts may be made to meet the situ¬ 
ation, provided they are approved by the Committee. 

Beauty Culture (Bulletin 35) 

The minimum weekly wages for experienced operators shall be 
fifteen dollars ($15). In cases of part-time employment, which must 
be continuous in any one day, the rate shall be thirty-five cents (35c) 
per hour. Employment of operators on a straight commission basis is 
prohibited. 

Note : See statutory provisions, above, p. 263. 

Canneries (Bulletin 34) 

By “canneries” are meant establishments that can any food stuffs. 

Aftntmum Wages: The minimum wage for any female or minor 
shall be thirty-seven and one-half cents (37)^c) per hour. At least 
two-thirds of the workers who have worked for a period of sixty days 
shall receive the standard minimum of thirteen dollars and twenty 
cents ($1320) per week (Bui. 29) In piece work at least one-half of 
the female and minor workers shall receive an average of thirty-seven 
and one-half cents (37j^c) per hour. If this is not done the wage of 
all piece workers shall l>e increased to make this average, 

Working Conditions The same general working provisions as those 
governing factories in respect to floors shall be enforced here Rest 
periods of fifteen minutes dunng each shift must be arranged for, either 
in individual relief periods or in general relief periods. A “shift” is 
interpreted by the Committee to mean four hours, or half a day. 

Domestic Service (Bulletin 33) 

Emergency Defiined: The “emergency” given in the statutes (7651- 
2 Supp.) as the reason for exceeding the sixty hours allowed for work 
each week is interpreted by the Committee to be an unforeseen condi¬ 
tion calling for immediate action (such as sickness) but which is not 
continuous or regular Over-time shall be compensated for by extra 
time off each week to keep the maximum within the sixty-hour limit. 

'^Working Hour^' Defined- A “working houri' is defined as one dur¬ 
ing which the employee is not free to follow her own pursuits. 

^'Free Hour^* Defined : A “free hour” is one in which she is entirely 
free from any responsibility to the employer and to the job 

Weekly SchediUe: The weekly schedule shall be made to fit the 
individual situation The Committee recommends six hours off duty 
on Thursday and four hours off on Sunday. 
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Fruit and Vegetable Packing and Dehydrating (BuHetin 32) 

Wages’. The mbimum wages for experienced females is twenty- 
seven and one-half cents (27)^c) per hour and for inexperienced fe¬ 
males and minors twenty-two and one-half cents (22)4c) per hour for 
the first two weeks and twenty-fi.ve cents (25c) an hour for the second 
two weeks. Females and minors are considered as experienced after 
four weeks of work—regardless of whether the work was in the cur¬ 
rent season or whether under another employer. 

Over-time: For work of more than ten consecutive hours, time-and- 
a-half shall be paid; for more than twelve hours, double time; for 
more than six out of seven consecutive days, at the rate of time-and- 
one-fourth for the first eight hours and time-and-a-half for all hours 
in excess of eight and up to twelve, and double time for all over twelve 
on the seventh day. 

Special Permits: A doctor's certificate is required by the aged or 
those physically below par in applying for a permit to work at sub¬ 
standard wages. 

Piece-work: Persons may be employed on a piece-work basis rather 
than on the hour basis, provided that at least one-half of the piece 
workers each earn not less than thirty cents (30c) an hour, and all 
others except those working on special permits at substandard wages 
not less than twenty-two and one-half cents (22^c) an hour. 

Work Checks: All employees including “piece” workers shall be 
furnished with work checks that indicate the hours they have worked. 

Employer's Record: Every employer shall keep a record of em¬ 
ployees together with the hours each works and the wages paid. This 
record shall be kept on file for one year. 

Laundries and Dye Works (Bulletin 25) 

Minimum Wages: The minimum wage scale for laundry workers 
shall be thirteen dollars and twenty cents ($13.20) per week. When a 
regular employee reports for work, she shall be paid a half-day’s wage 
whether work is provided for her or not, unless she is notifi^ in ad¬ 
vance that she is not needed for that day, or unless she was absent the 
previous day of her own accord. 

Working Conditions: Here as in any industry minors may be em¬ 
ployed if they have a permit from the Supervisor of Women in In¬ 
dustry, No permit, however, is issued until the Committee establidies 
the fact that the minor’s work will not subject him to any hazard. 
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A fifteen-minute rest period shaU be given all females over eighteen 
at the end of every six hours of work. 

No female shall knowingly be employed during the four months 
immediately previous to confinement nor until after six weeks follow¬ 
ing confinement. 

Manufacturing Trades and Industries (Bulletins 29 and 30) 

IVages and Apprenticeship Regulations: The minimum wage for 
experienced female workers is thirteen dollars and twenty cents 
($13.20) a week, except for persons who had their apprenticeship else¬ 
where. These may be employed for three months at a rate less than this 
amount of thirteen dollars and twenty cents ($13.20) but not below 
twelve dollars ($12.00) weekly. 

An "apprentice” is one not experienced in the particular work in 
which she is employed, whereas an "experienced worker” is one who 
has served the regular apprenticeship time where now employed, or if 
in another establishment, then she must have followed it by at least 
three months of labor in the work in which she took her apprenticeship. 

Apprenticeship Schedules: There are five different schedules (A, B, 
C, D, E) for apprenticeship, all of which have the same a.scending wage 
scale of nine dollars ($9), ten dollars ($10), eleven dollars ($11). and 
twelve dollars ($12), but a different time period for each of the wages 
listed. In schedule A, the wage rises every three months; in schedule 
B, every two months; in schedule C, every six weeks; in schedule D, 
every month; and in schedule E, every week. 

The schedule used in any industry shall be determined by applica¬ 
tion to the Supervisor of Women in Industry. An industry may change 
from one schedule to another when conditions warrant, but only on the 
approval of the Supervisor. 

No firm shall employ at any one time more than one-fourth of the 
total number of females as apprentices except in cases of emergency 
and then only on permission granted by the Supervisor of Women in 
Industry, from whose decisions appeals may be made to the Committee. 

Piece Work: In piece work, the rates shall total not less than 
thirteen dollars and twenty cents ($1320) weekly for experienced 
workers, and for ai^rentices it shall amount, after sixty days’ work, to 
at least nine dollars ($9.(X)) per week, even if the actual amount earned 
be kss. 
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Working Conditions. A minor may be employed here as in other 
places where there is hazard from machinery, provided he has a permit 
from the Committee. The safety of the minor governs the Committee 
in granting the permit 

The following special provisions over and above the regular stand¬ 
ard ones are set forth by the Committee to cover all types of manufac¬ 
turing work done in factories or elsewhere. 

Lighting In addition to adequate natural or artificial light for all 
women workers each woman shall have sufficient light regardless of 
her position or floor space When necessary, individual lamps shall be 
placed close to her work, and if lamps are used, there shall be suitable 
opaque reflectors. 

Temperature A minimum temperature of fifty-eight (58) degrees 
Fahrenheit shall be maintained from October to April The air shall 
be kept free from all impurities, such as dust, gases, lint, fibres, etc 

Floors * Floors shall be smooth and tight, and where the work makes 
for dampness, they shall be pitched for drainage so that there is no 
unreasonable depth of liquid at any point Where floors are wet, there 
shall be adequately high wooden racks or grating covering the wet 
spaces. 

Rest Rooms' In addition to standard provisions for rest and lunch¬ 
rooms, there shall l)e provisions for tables, chairs, and heating water 
m the lunchrooms, and for separate cloak rooms. (Modified compliance 
is granted by the Committee at its discretion on application by an 
employer of less than ten workers). Women's toilet rooms shall have 
an adequate number of wash bowls either in the same room or in one 
adjacent and in direct route between the toilet and the work place Any 
other location must be approved by the Committee. Sufficient soap and 
towels shall be provided. 

Health: No woman shall be required or allowed to carry excessive 
burdens. Standard first-aid equipment must be provided. As in laundry 
work, employment is prohibited during the four months immediately 
preceding confinement and the six weeks immediately following. 

Seats: In addition to the standard provisions concerning seats to be 
provided and their use allowed, there shall be one at the work table or 
machine of each and every minor employed. These shall be adjustable, 
and at all times they shall be kept adjusted to the work so that the 
worker's position relative to the work shall be substantially the same 
whether sitting or standing. Work tables, including sorting belts, shall 
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be of such dimensions and design that there are no physical impedi¬ 
ments to efficient work in either a sitting or a standing position Adjust¬ 
able foot rests shall also be provided. All new installations must be 
approved by the Supervisor of Women in Industry. 

Mercantile Industry (Bulletin 28) 

Standard working conditions prevail m the mercantile industry. 
The minimum wage for females over eighteen shall be thirteen dollars 
and twenty cents ($13.20) weekly. A one-hour noonday lunch period 
shall be allowed. Establishments having fewer than ten employees may 
apply to the Committee for release from the standard working con¬ 
ditions. 

Public Housekeeping (Bulletins 23 and 24) 

Description’ Public Housekeeping is what its name implies and 
refers to housework done in a public place Included are such establish¬ 
ments as hotels, roomuig houses, boarding houses, public eating places 
of all kinds, apartment houses, hospitals (except for nurses;, philan¬ 
thropic institutions, and any others m which any kind of housekeeping 
is done. Among the workers included are linen room girls, chamber¬ 
maids, cleaners, kitchen girls, dishwashers, pantry girls, pantry servers, 
waitresses, counter girls, bus girls, elevator operators, janitresses, laun¬ 
dry workers (not commercial laundry workers), and any others doing 
housekeeping work in a public place. 

Wages: The minimum wage for females over eighteen shall be 
fourteen dollars and fifty cents ($14 50) a week, or two dollars and 
fifty cents ($2.50) per day, or thirty-five cents (35c) an hour. Minors 
shall receive not less than twelve dollars ($12 00) per week, which shall 
be increased one dollar ($1.00) per week after each four months of 
employment until the adult minimum wage of fourteen dollars and fifty 
cents ($14.50) is reached. 

Note: No minimum wages are set for minors for employment by 
the hour or the day. 

The term "week” is applied if the employment is for one week or 
over; the term "day” if for one day of eight hours; and the term 
"hour” when less than one day. 

Board and Room: Definite agreements shall be made as to whether 
board and room are to be furnished as part payment of wages; other¬ 
wise the straight wage scale shall prevail. If deductions are made for 
board and room, they shall be evaluated as follows: one day’s board 
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equal to ninety-five cents; breakfast, twenty cents; lunch, thirty cents; 
dinner, forty-five cents; and room, two dollars a wedc. 

Work Time: The maximum six-day week may be extended for fe¬ 
males over eighteen if an emergency exists in which other efficient 
help cannot be secured. No more than ten days of straight work, how¬ 
ever, shall be allowed. At the expiration of ten days of work, each 
worker shall be given a rest period of one day. At least four days of 
rest shall be given in every twenty-cight-day period of work. For every 
five hours of work, a rest period of one-half hour shall be given. 

No minor shall be employed for any time before 7KX) A.M. nor 
after 7 00 P M. unless on mvestigation conditions are found by the 
Committee to be not detrimental to the welfare of the minor. Then 
females over sixteen may work only until 9KX) P.M., and males over 
sixteen only until 10 KX) P.M. or such time as decided upon by the 
Committee. 

If meals are furnished, the time spent by females over eighteen in 
eating may be deducted provided arrangements have been made for the 
deduction in the schedule. In the case of minors, at least three-quarters 
of an hour shall be allowed, time schedules showmg the same to be 
posted at all times. 

Uniforms: If uniforms are required, the employer shall furnish 
them and keep them laundered. 

Telephone and Telegraph (Bulletin 27) 

General working conditions govern the telephone industry. The 
minimum wage shall be thirteen dollars and twenty cents ($1320) per 
week. Not less than one hour shall be allowed for lunch for any female. 

Note : Sec also statutory provision, above, p. 265. 

Occupations Other than Public Housekeeping (Bulletin 31) 

For minors under eighteen working in all occupations (other than 
public housekeeping), includmg stenographic and clerical workers and 
assistants m physicians' and dentists’ offices, the following provisions 
were established: 

Wages: The weekly minimum wages shall be nine dollars ($9). 
This minimum wage shall be increased one dollar ($1) per week after 
every six months of service until the general minimum weekly wage of 
females over eighteen, which is thirteen dollars and twenty cents 
($13.20), is reached. The number of minors employed for less than 
this minimum wage shall be charged against the numter of apprentices 
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allowed the industry. No minor shall be employed for less than full 
time unless notice of the schedule is posted in advance not later than 
noon of the preceding day. 

Time : No minor shall be employed for the hours before 6KK) A.M. 
or after 7 KX) P.M. unless upon investigation by the Committee, it is 
found that working later is not injurious to the welfare of the minor. 
Then minors over sixteen may receive permits from the Committee to 
be employed later than 7:00 A.M. but never later than 10 .'00 P.M. 
The exception to this provision is in the case of telephone and tele¬ 
graph work in rural areas and in towns of less than three thousand 
(3,000) population where the work is messenger service on a part-time 
and piece-rate basis. Here any nunor may be employed up until 
10 <X) P.M. but not later. 

The minimum lunch time for minors shall be one hour. No minor 
shall be employed for more than five hours without a rest period of at 
least one hour. 


20. Miscellaneous Provisions 

Change of Name (998). Any person may apply by petition to 
the superior court of the county of his residence for change of his 
name or that of his child or ward. The petition shall set forth the 
reasons for the change. The court, in its discretion, may order this 
change, in which case the new name shall replace the former one. 

Fbhing Privileges (5892) Minors under sixteen who are resi¬ 
dents of the state may fish without a license dunng open seasons. 

Climes Classified (2253) Felony: Every crune punishable by death 
or by imprisonment in the state penitentiary is a felony 

Misdemeanor: Every crime punishable by a fine of not more than 
two hundred fifty dollars ($250) or by imprisonment in the county 
jail for not more than ninety days is a misdemeanor. 

Gross Misdemeanor : Every other crime is a gross misdemeanor. 

Punishment of Crime: Felony (2265). If no punishment for a fel¬ 
ony was prescribed in the statute at the time the felony was committed, 
the punishment shall be imprisonment in the state penitentiary for not 
more than ten years or by a fine of not more than five thousand dollars 
($5,(XX)) or by both the fine and the imprisonment. 

Misdemeanor (2266). If no punishment for a misdemeanor was 
prescribed in the statutes at the time of the conviction for the mis¬ 
demeanor, the punishment shall be imprisonment in the county jail for 
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not more than ninety days, or by a fine of not more than two hundred 
fifty dollars ($250). 

Gross Misdemeanor (2267). If no punishment for a gross misde¬ 
meanor was prescnbed in the statutes at the time of the conviction for 
the gross misdemeanor, it shall consist of imprisonment in the county 
jail for not more than one year, or by a fine of not more than one 
thousand dollars ($1,000) or by both the fine and the impnsonment. 

Voting Age (Constitution, Amendment 5). All persons of both 
sexes shall be of full voting age at twenty-one years. 

21. Motor Vbhicxb Operators 

Operator’s License: Minorus Application (6312-51, Vol. 7A). The 
application for a driver’s license by any person under twenty-one must 
be signed by his father if living and having the custody of the minor; 
otherwise, by the mother or the guardian; or in the absence of these, 
by his employer. 

Age Limit (6312-45, Vol. 7A). No license for operating a motor 
vehicle shall be issued to children under sixteen years of age. 

Instruction Permits (6312-47 Supp, Vol. 7A). A temporary in¬ 
struction permit may be issued by the Director of Licenses, at his 
discretion, to persons over sixteen for a period of sixty days This 
authorizes the person to operate a vehicle on the public highway 
when having the permit in his immediate possession and when ac¬ 
companied by a licensed vehicle operator who shall occupy the 
same seat with him. There shall be no other person in the car. A 
fee of fifty cents (50c) is charged for this permit. 

Age of Public Carrier Operator (6312-48, Vol. 7A). Por-Hire 
Carriers: It is unlawful for any person under twenty-one, whether 
licensed to drive or not, to operate any for-hire vehicle or other motor 
vehicle while it is used as a public passenger carrier for hire. 

School Busses . It is also unlawful for any person under eighteen, 
whether licensed to drive or not, to operate a motor vehicle while it is 
used as a school bus for the transportation of pupils to or from school. 

Unlawful Driving (6312-62, Vol. 7A) It is unlawful for anyone 
to cause or knowingly permit his child or ward under eighteen to 
operate a motor vehicle on a public highway unless the child has 
obtained an operator’s license. Nor shall anyone employ a person 
not licensed to operate a motor vehicle, nor shall anyone allow a 
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motor vehicle owned by him or under his control to be driven by an 
unlicensed person. 

Nonresident Operators (6312-44, Vol. 7A). A nonresident over 
sixteen years of age who has a license for operating a motor vehicle 
in his own state or country, and who has the license in his immedi¬ 
ate possession, shall be eligible to operate a motor vehicle in this 
state. 

It is unlawful for nonresidents from states that do not require 
operators to be licensed to operate cars in this state without secur¬ 
ing the proper license. However, an unlicensed nonresident owner 
of a vehicle who is over sixteen years of age may operate his ve¬ 
hicle for thirty days before securing a driver’s license, provided he 
has in his immediate possession his registration certificate of owner¬ 
ship, and provided he always keeps his home license plates on the 
vehicle while driving. 

22. Pardons and Paroles 

Board of Prison Terms and Paroles: Function (10249-1 Supp.). 
The supervision of pardons and paroles is under the Board of Prison 
Terms and Paroles. 

Regulations (10249-8 Supp.) Personnel. The personnel of the 
Board shall consist of three persons appointed by the Governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and their terms of office 
shall be six years. The Governor shall also select a chairman from 
among the members, fill vacancies, and remove members for cause after 
a hearing. 

Nio member of the Board shall hold any other office or engage in 
any other business or profession, or hold any office or committee mem¬ 
bership whatsoever in any political party. 

Meetings: The Board shall meet at the penitentiary and at the 
reformatory when necessary for a full and complete study of the cases 
of all convicted persons whose terms of imprisonment are to be deter¬ 
mined by it, or whose applications for parole come before it. Other 
meetings are fixed by the Board. A majority of the Board is required 
for a quorum, and no order is valid unless concurred in by two 
members. 

Report: The Board shall send a biennial report of its work, includ¬ 
ing the number of prisoners whose terms were fixed by it and the 
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number released on parole, to the Governor for submiadon to the Legis¬ 
lature, and any other reports as he requires. 

Sentences by Court and Board (10249-2 Supp.). Jjmtaiion on 
Court: Persons who have been convicted of any felony (except treason, 
murder in the first degree, carnal knowledge of a child under ten Shears, 
or of being an habitual criminal within the meaning of the statute, all 
of which call for the penalty of life imprisonment) diall be sentenced 
by the court to the penitentiary or to the reformatory, as the case 
warrants. The court, however, shall set only the maximum term of the 
sentence as provided in the statutes. If the law does not prescrihe the 
sentence, the court shall determine the maximum up to and including 
life impnsonment but not less than twenty years. 

Board Sets Term: After the admission of the prisoner, the Board 
shall obtain from the sentencing judge and the prosecuting attorney a 
statement of all facts in the case and advice on the length of the term. 
Within six months after admission of the offender, the Board shall fix 
the length of term, not to exceed the maximum set by law or that set 
by the court if the law does not provide for the maximum. The sent¬ 
ence begins from the date signed by the court, unless an appeal is made 
by the convicted person out on bond, in which case the sentence begins 
on the date when the person is remitted. On refraction of reformatory 
rules by any inmate, the Board, after a hearing, may revoke the earlier 
term and set a new one not to exceed the maximum set by law or by 
court. 

Labor: The Board shall require of every able-bodied prisoner daily 
labor as prescribed by its rules and relations. 

Individual Investigation (10249-3 Supp.). In order that the Board 
may become efficient in fixing the term of each prisoner and in sup¬ 
ervising and regulating hts treatment and activities, it shall set up 
an effective method of investigation by which it may learn not only 
of the crime of each offender, but also of his personahty. 

Probation: Investigation (10249-5a Supp.). The court may, at its 
discretion, grant or deny probation at the time of conviction, or it may 
hold a hearing later with the defendant present to determine if proba¬ 
tion should be granted. The court may, prior to the hearing, aak the 
Board, or its officers, to investigate the situation and report at the 
hearing. If there is no state parole officer working in the county at the 
time, the court may request the prosecuting attorney or the sheriff to 
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make the inveatigation. Probation shall not be granted to any person 
ineligible to a suspended sentence. 

Suspended Sentence (10249-5b Supp.). Conditions to Be Met: The 
court, in granting probation, may suspend the sentence for a period 
not to exceed the maximum term of the sentence. As a condition to 
the probation order, the court may imprison the offender in the county 
jail for a term not to exceed one year, or line him a sum not exceeding 
one thousand dollars ($1,000) plus costs, or assign both penalties. 

As a condition to the probation, the court may require the offender 
to make full or partial restitution, give a bond for observance of condi¬ 
tions, and report to the Board and follow its rules. 

Re-Arrest (10249-5c Supp.). If the probationer violates the terms 
of his probation, the state parole officer under whose supervision he is 
placed may have him re-arrested and brought before the same court 
for a re-hearing. The court without notice may revoke the probation 
order and suspend the sentence and have the prisoner delivered to the 
sheriff to transport him to the reformatory or the penitentiary in ac¬ 
cordance with the sentence imposed formerly. 

Discharge by Court (10249-5d Supp.). The court, at any time dur¬ 
ing the probation period, may revoke or modify its order of suspension 
of the execution of its sentence, and may terminate the probation period 
and discharge the probationer, if his reformation and the ends of justice 
are subserved thereby. 

Charge Dismissed (10249-5e Supp.). Every probationer who has 
fulfilled his probation period, or who has been discharged from his 
probation prior to the termination of its period, may at any time prior 
to the expiration of the maximum term of punishment, and in the dis¬ 
cretion of the court, withdraw his plea of ^‘guilty” and enter a plea of 
“not guilty." Or if he had been convicted after pleading “not guilty," 
the court may in its discretion set aside the verdict of “guilty." In 
either alternative the court may dismiss the information or indictment, 
and the person shall be released from all penalties and disabilities result¬ 
ing from the offense or crime for which he was convicted. The proba¬ 
tioner shall be informed of this right in his probation papers. In any 
subsequent prosecution for another offense, however, such prior con¬ 
viction may be pleaded and, if proved, shall have the same effect as if 
jobation bad not been granted or the indictment had not been dismissed. 

Ptrolea (10249-4 Supp.). When Granted: The Board shall have the 
power to make rules and regulations governing the parole of prisoners. 
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A parole may be granted to a priaoner who has served full term less 
time-credit for good behavior and diligence in work, provided that at 
no time may he be credited with more than one-third of his term as 
fixed by the Board. 

Parolee Returned: The Board has power to return the parolee if it 
deems best or if the parolee breaks the state law or violates the rules 
of parole. If the parolee breaks his parole or any law of the state or 
any regulation of his institution, all his credits may be canceled by the 
Board after a hearing. The parolee has the right to be present to de¬ 
fend himself and to present evidence and witnesses 

Re-Arrest : A written order of the Board, bearing its seal, is suffi¬ 
cient warrant for the re-arrest of a parolee. All police officers shall 
recognize such an order. 

Parolees Record : A complete record of the prisoner on parole shall 
be kept by the Board, the confidential nature of such record to be de¬ 
termined by the Board. 

Cooperation with Board: The superintendents of the penitentiary 
and of the reformatory and all other public officials shall cooperate with 
the Board in giving it all needed information and shall permit its free 
access to all prisoners. 

CovemoPs Powers: The power of the Governor to commute sent¬ 
ences or pardon inmates is not limited or circumscribed by the above 
regulations, and he is hereby authorized to cancel or revoke any parole 
granted by the Board. 

No prisoner shall be discharged unless in the opinion of the Board 
his rehabilitation has been complete and until he is fit for release or 
until his maximum term expires. 

Parole and Probation Officer! (10249-5f Supp ) State parole and 
probation officers shall carry out the provisions set forth in this law 
under the supervision of the Board. 

Contracts with Other States (10249-11 Supp ) Contracts may be 
made by the Governor with other states providing for the permis¬ 
sion of persons on parole or probation to live in any of the contract¬ 
ing states. The receiving state shall have supervision over them, 
but the sending state may enter the receiving state and re-arrest 
such a person, provided the consent of the receiving state shall be 
given if it has an action pending against the person. 

Honor Camps: Establishment (10249-21 Supp.). The Director of 
Finance, Budget and Business, with the assistance of the Director of 
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the Department of Conservation and Development, and the Commis¬ 
sioner of Public Lands, may establish and operate camps called “Honor 
Camps" for trusties of the reformatory and the penitentiary who have 
served one-third of their minimum sentence and who have been recom¬ 
mended for the privilege by the superintendent of the institution and 
who have been ordered transferred to the camps by the Board 

Work Plan (10249-22 Supp.)* “Honor Camps” shall be established 
on state- or county-owned lands The work of the trusties shall be 
clearing the lands and their reforestation. The clearing shall not be 
that ordinarily done for the construction or maintenance of state or 
county roads No guards nor barricades shall be used, nor shall the 
trusties be labelled by any prison number but shall be known by their 
names Their work is under the Director of Finance, Budget and 
Business. 

Agreements for Lands (10249-23 Supp.). The Comissioner of Pub¬ 
lic Lands, the Director of Conservation and Development, and the 
board of county commissioners may enter into lease agreements with 
the Director of Finance, Budget and Business on behalf of the state 
for the necessary lands, facilities, and equipment needed to carry on 
the "Honor Camp” plan, and these officials are empowered to accept 
in full as compensation for the lands the unprovements made. 

Time in Camp (10249-24 Supp). The time each inmate works in 
the "Honor Camps” shall, so far as it is practicable, be not less than 
six months nor more than two years. 

Compensation: The inmates shall be paid at the rate of twenty-five 
cents a day for each day worked, the wage to be credited to the in¬ 
mate’s account. At the end of each calendar month the inmate may 
draw not more than one-quarter of his monthly earnings. If the inmate 
is placed on iiarole, the balance is to be paid in equal monthly install¬ 
ments at the rate of one dollar a day, the payments to begin on the date 
of his release. 

Management (10249-25 Supp.). The "Honor Camps" are under 
the management and control of the Department of Finance, Budget 
and Business in the same manner as are all state institutions. 

Supervision (10249-26 Supp.) The Director of Finance, Budget 
and Business shall appoint a supervisor who shall have immediate super¬ 
vision of the “Honor Camp” under the rules and regulations approved 
by the Director. The supervisor shall give a bond of five thousand dol¬ 
lars ($5,(XX)) for the faithful performance of his duties. He may ap- 
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point tuch subordinate officers and employees as may be necessary. He 
«hall serve as long as the Director deems wise for the effiden^ and 
economy of the camp. 

Reports (10249-27 Supp.). The supervisor shall report monthly to 
the Board of Prison Terms and Paroles the activities of the inmates 
and all other information requested by it. He shall cany out all orders 
of the Board in respect to any of the trusties. 

Transfer of Prisoners (10249-5 Supp.). The transfer of a prisoner 
to another institution may be instituted by the Board if in its 
judgment the best interests of the state and the welfare of the prison¬ 
er warrant. Convicted persons shall be tranqmrted to the reforma¬ 
tory or the penitentiary under the direction of the Board. 

Pardons (10249-7 Supp.). The Board at the request of the Gov¬ 
ernor shall pass on the reasons given in the petition supporting the 
request for pardon, and make recommendations to the Governor in 
regard to them. 

The Board shall have supervision of persons conditionally par¬ 
doned by the Governor, 

23. Parks AND Playgrounds 

Cultural Centers and Playgrounds (8961-4 Supp). Any city or 
town acting throu^ its council or legislative body and any organ¬ 
ized park district may establish public auditoriums, art museums, 
and athletic and recreational fields. These may be used for both 
public and private purposes under rental rules as made by the dty 
council or the park commissioners. 

Oranta by the State (7993-1 Supp). Any incorporated city, town, 
or metropolitan park district in which state-owned or shore lands 
are located may apply to the Governor through the Commismoner 
of Public I,ands for use of the lands for park or playground pur¬ 
poses. The Governor shall appoint a committee of five local repre¬ 
sentative citizens who, with the Commissioner of Public Lands and 
the Director of Conservation and Development, shall investigate 
the local need of parks and playgrounds and the suitability of the 
lands for that purpose. If their findings are favorable, they certify 
them to the (^vemor, who in the name of the state deeds the 
property to the local government to hold as long as it shall be used 
for the purposes stated. 
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Exchange of Lands (7993-2 Supp.). If there are no suitable state- 
owned tide or shore lands within the boundaries of the particular 
localit 7 , but there are suitable privately owned ones of equal value, 
the Conunissioner of Public Lands may secure the private ones by 
exdianging for them state-owned land of equal value situated in the 
same county. He shall convey the newly acquired lands to the 
locality for its use for parks and playgrounds. 

State Aid (7993-3 Supp.). The Director of Conservation and De¬ 
velopment shall furnish trees, grass, flowers, and shrubs, and shall 
assist the local unit in the development and the decoration of the 
conveyed lands. 

State Parks Committee (10768). The State Parks Committee 
consists of the Comissioner of Public Lands, the Secretary of State, 
and the State Treasurer.^* 

Metropolitan Park Districts (6720) (6721). Cities of the first 
class may, by an election of the voters, create a metropolitan park 
district (to include adjacent territory to the city proper if the elec¬ 
tors thereof wish it) for the acquisition, management, and improve¬ 
ment of parks, boulevards, and parkways. 

Note’. For further bformation on metropolitan park districts, see 
Remington’s Revised Statutes, Sections 6722-6741. 

Acquisition by Cities (9034, paragraph 46) (9128) (9176). Gties 
of the second, third, or fourth classes may acquire land within or 
without their limits for public parks or playgrounds. 

Included in Platting City (9304-5 Supp.). In approving the sub¬ 
dividing and platting of lands, the dty council, the board of county 
commissioners, or the planning council shall see that appropriate 
provisions are made for parks and playgrounds. Before giving its 
final approval on the platting of any area, the board shall submit the 
propo^ plans to the State Planning Coundl for its approval. 

County Parks (3991-1 Supp.). Counties are authorial to acquire 
sites for parks, recreation areas, camping places, and scenic-views. 

Upke^ and Management (3991-2 Supp.). The upkeep and man¬ 
agement shall be provided for by the county, which makes rules 
governing thdr use. 

Tranaferred to State (3991-3 Supp.). On the petition of one hun¬ 
dred qualified voters, the board of county commissioners may trans- 

“This oominittee todc over die fnnetioiu of the former State Board of Park 

Cnmmj f yl nirnw y 
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fer county-owned lands to the state for park purposes. 

Violation of Rules (3991-4 Supp.). Violation of the rules and 
regulations relating to the use or occupation of parks owned by the 
county is a misdemeanor. 

24. Police Matron 

Employment and Duty (9282). A police matron (or matrons) 
shall be added to the police force in cities having ten thousand or 
more population. She shall have full immediate care of all females 
under arrest while they are detained in the city jail. 

Qualifications (9285) Police matrons shall be suitable persons 
and shall be appointed only on the written recommendation of at 
least twenty women residents of good standing m the city. 

Appointment (9285 Supp) The police matron employed or ap¬ 
pointed in accordance with this act shall be employed or appointed 
in the same manner as are other regular members of the police de¬ 
partments in the particular city where the appointments are made. 

Police to Assiet (9283) All policemen, or in their absence any 
person present, shall render assistance to the police matron when it 
IS necessary and when she requires it. 

Separate Houaing for Female Prisoners (9284). No female pris¬ 
oner shall be housed in a cell or apartment of the city jail with a 
man 


25. Property 

yldmintstraiton of Minor*s Estate under Probate Law 
Wills: liligibdity for Testation (1394). Any person who has 
reached the age of majority and is of sound mind may make a will. 

Effect of Marriage or Divorce (1399) If a person marries after 
havuig made a will and at his death there is a surviving spouse, the 
will is revoked unless he has made provisions for the spouse by a mar¬ 
riage settlement or by a provision in the will or has mentioned the 
spouse in the will in such a way as to show that he did not intend to 
make any provision, or unless other evidence is produced to rebut the 
presumption of revocation A divorce subsequent to the making of the 
will revokes it in regard to the rights of the divorced spouse. 

PaUure to Provide for Child (1402). If a person makes his will 
and dies leaving a child or the child’s issue not provided for in his will, 
even though the child or issue was bom after the making of the will, the 
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testator shall be considered to have died intestate as to the child not 
named. The child or issue shall be entitled to his share of both the real 
and the personal estate in the same way as if the deceased had died 
intestate, and all other heirs, devisees, and legatees shall refund their 
proportionate share. 

Effect of Advancement (1403). If during the life of the testator 
a child for whom no provision was made in the testator's will had re¬ 
ceived an advancement equal to his proportionate share of the estate, 
the deceased does not become intestate for failure to provide further 
in his will for the child. Nothing shall be considered an advancement, 
however, unless so named in writing by the testator or acknowledged in 
writing by the child. 

Adminiitratora or Exteaton'.Appointment (1417) After a will 
has been probated, the person (or persons) named in the will as ad¬ 
ministrator is appointed by the court. If he refuses to act or is dis¬ 
qualified, the court makes the appointment as in cases where there is no 
will. 

Persons Preferable (1431) Administration of the estate of a person 
dying intestate shall be granted to any of the following in the order m 
which their names appear, provided that application is made within 
forty days: 

a. Surviving spouse or a iicrson whom he or she shaft request to have 
appointed 

b The child, parent, brother or sister, grandchildren, nephew, niece, or 
creditor 

If these do not make the proper application within the forty-day period, 
the court appoints any suitable person 

Objection to Appointment (1418). Any person interested in a will 
may file written objections to the appointment of the particular ad¬ 
ministrator as made by the court. The latter shall hear and pass on the 
objections. 

Persons Disqualified (1457) Corporations, nonresidents of the state 
unless named in the will as executors, minors, persons of unsound mind, 
and persons convicted of felonies or misdemeanors involving morality 
are not qualified to act as administrators. On the other hand, regularly 
organized trust companies and national banks, when authorized to do 
so, may act as administrators or guardians of the estate of minors upon 
the petition made by any person having a preference right to such ap¬ 
pointment when so appointed by will, provided they had no part in 
drawing up the will. 
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Substitute (1420). I£ the executor of any estate be a minor or if he 
be absent from the state, letters of administration iiridi die will annexed 
shall be granted to some other person to serve until the minor reaches 
the age of majority, or the absentee returns. 

Minor Represented at Final Settlement (1534). If there be a 
minor interested in the estate who has no legally appointed guard¬ 
ian, the court shall appoint a disinterested person to represent the 
minor in the final settlement. The guardian may contest the will 
for the minor in the same way as may any other interested persons. 
The court shall allow the guardian a reasonable compensation for 
his services. 

Death of Devisee before Testator (1404). If before the testator 
dies, any child, grandchild, or other relative who has been provided 
for in a will dies leaving lineal descendants, the descendants shall 
be entitled to the share of the estate that would have been given to 
the child or relative had he lived. A spouse is not a relative in this 
sense. 

Conununlty Property (1419). A surviving spouse shall be en¬ 
titled to administer community property regardless of provirions in 
the will to the contrary, provided the court finds the spouse qualified 
and provided also that the spouse makes application for the appoint¬ 
ment within forty days following the death of the deceas^. If 
within that period any other person makes an application to admin¬ 
ister the estate, the court ^all have the spouse notified of this 
application. 

Family Support: For Spouse and Minors (1473). Amount: If no 
homestead has b^n claimed, the court on the receipt of a petition and on 
a hearing, and after being satisfied that all expenses are paid riiall set 
aside for the surviving spouse community or separate property not to 
exceed three thousand dollars ($3,000) exclusive of liens but inclusive 
of the home and household goods, if there are any. This award shall 
be the property of the surviving spouse and shall ^ exempt from fur¬ 
ther administration. A notice of the hearing shall be posted ten days 
prior to the date set for the hearing. 

Guardian ad Litem: If there is a minor child, however, the court 
shall appoint a guardian ad litem to represent the child’s interests at 
the heai^. 

For'Minors (1475). If there be no surviving spouse, the court riudl 
set aside from the estate such property as it considers necessary for 
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the support of any minor child until he becomes of age, the award not 
to exceed three thousand dollars ($3,000). 

Additional Allowance (1476). In addition to the above allowance 
for support, the court may make as much further reasonable allowance 
of cash out of the estate as is necessary for the maintenance of the 
family (according to their circumstances) during the progress of the 
settlement of the estate. This allowance shall be paid by the administra¬ 
tor in preference to any other debt except expenses for funeral, last 
sickness, and the administration. 

Defi c ien c y Provided (1506). If the amount set aside through the 
provision of the will or by appropriation by the court is not suffi¬ 
cient for the payment of debts, expenses of the administration, and 
the family support, the defidency shall be appropriated from any 
remaining part of the estate that is not dispo^ of by the will. 

Estate Liable for Support (1507). The estate (real and personal) 
disposed of by will to any legatees or devisees shall, at the discre¬ 
tion of the court, be held liable for payment of debts, expenses of 
administration, and family allowances in proportion to the amount 
of the several devises and legacies, provided there shall not be other 
sufficient estate. The court may exempt specific devises or legades, 
however, if it be necessary to do so in order to carry out the intention 
of the testator. 

Prior Claim of Allowance (1205). Wages of an employee for ser¬ 
vices rendered within the sixty-day period preceding the death of the 
employer, not exceeding one hundred dollars ($100), rank in priority 
next after expenses for the last sickness, administration, funeral, 
and the allowance to the widow and minor children. These wages 
must be paid before any other claims against the deceased's estate 
are paid. 

Child Bom out of Wedlock: Property Intestate See Crilobbm op 
Uhicaxxied Paxekts (Topic 4). 

Property Rights. See Childsen of Unuaxeied Pabents (Topic 4). 

Descent of Property under Probate Law 

Note : For the powers and duties of the guardian of a minor child 
in respect to property see Guaedianship op Minoss undbe Peobatv 
Law (Topic 15). 

For the desmt of the prt^wrty of a child of unmarried parents, 
and for his descent ri^ts in offier pr o perty, see "Children’s Property 
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Rights" under Chilewen of Unmasried Parents (Topic 4). 

For the descent of the property of an adopted child and for his 
rights m other property, see Adoption (Topic 2). 

Degree of Kindred Computed (1347). In the descent of property, 
the degree of kindred shall be computed according to civil law. 
The kindred of the half-blood shall inherit equally with those of 
the whole blood of the same degree. 

Descent of Real Property That Has Not Been Devised by Owner 
(1341) Property that was not devised by the owner shall on his 
death descend subject to debts as follows: 

First. Tf one parent dies leaving surviving spouse and one child, 
the property is divided in equal shares between the spouse and the child 
or lawful issue of such child. 

If more than one child survives, one third of the property goes to 
the spouse and the remainder is divided between the children in equal 
shares or to the lawful issue of any deceased children If no child 
of the decedemt is alive at his death, this remainder is divided among his 
lineal descendants according to their relationship to the decedent. 

Second; If no spouse survives, the estate is divided in equal shares 
among the surviving children and the lawful issue of any deceased 
child by right of representation [that is, the portion that would have 
gone to the deceased child is divided equally among his issue]. 

Third. If the decedent leaves no issue, the estate is divided m two 
equal shares between the surviving spouse and the decedent’s parents if 
both survive; if only one parent survives, the parents' half is given to 
that one. If both of the decedent’s parents are deceased, their half goes 
to the brothers and sisters of the decedent and to the children of any 
deceased brothers and sisters If there arc no brothers or sisters of the 
decedent, the parents’ one-half goes to the children of any deceased 
brothers or sisters. If the decedent leaves no issue or spouse, the estate 
goes to his parents or their survivors. 

I'ourth: If there be no issue nor any surviving spouse nor parents, 
the estate is divided in equal shares among the decedent’s brothers and 
sisters and the children of any deceased brothers or sisters by right of 
representation. 

Fifth; If the spouse survives but no issue or parents, brothers, 
sisters, nephews, or nieces are living, the whole estate goes to the sur¬ 
viving spouse. 
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Sixth: If no spouse, issue, parents, brother, sister, or their issue 
survive, then the estate goes to the next of kin in equal shares accord- 
ing to the degree of their relationship to the deceased 

Seventh: If the deceased leaves several children and one dies be¬ 
fore-coming of age and unmarried, all the estate that comes to this child 
by inheritance from the deceased descends in equal shares to the other 
children of the deceased and to the issue of any other deceased children 
by right of representation. If all children are dead, it goes to their 
issue equally by right of representation [that is, the portion that would 
have gone to each child with issue is divided equally among his issue] 

"Issue," "child,” and "children" include lawfully adopted children. 

Heir’s Rights (1366). Upon the probating of the will of anyone 
invested with or having interest in the possession of land, tene¬ 
ments, or inherited property, his heirs shall be vested with the same 
subject to his debts, family allowances, expenses of administration 
and any other legal charges, without the necessity of any adminis¬ 
tration of estate. The title of ownership of real estate and the earn¬ 
ings thereof shall be valid for the heirs as against any adverse 
claim except those made by the executor or administrator and persons 
lawfully claiming under the executor and administrator. Suit may be 
brought by the heirs for their just shares except against the adminis¬ 
trator or executor. 

Liability of Real Estate for Debts (1368) No real estate of a 
deceased person is liable for his debts except for mortgages, unless 
letters of administration be granted within six years from the date 
of his death 

Descent of Community Property: Distnbutxon (1342) If a hus¬ 
band or a wife dies, one-half of the community property goes to the 
remaining spouse subject to community debts, and one-half is subject 
to testamentary disposition of the deceased subject also to community 
debts. If no testamentary disposition was made, this half descends 
equally to their children or to the issue of their children If there be 
no children living or their issue, the community property shall all pass 
to the surviving spouse'‘ to the exclusion of collateral heirs but subject 
to community debts, family allowance, and expense of administration. 

“ In the code this appears as "survivors" instead of "surviving s|)ouse ” How 
ever, the latter agrees with the original law of 1875, Section 2, p 55 The mistake 
happened in copying from the original law when the Code of 1881 was written 
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Community Interests (1370). This act applies to Gommunity real 
property and to separate estate. Upon the death of ehfaer a husband or 
a wife, the title of all community property shall be vested immediate^ 
in the person or persons to whom it shall pass and subject only to 
claims for charges mentioned above in Section 1342. 

Distribution of Separate Personal Estate (1364). When one dies 
without having disposed of his separate property by will, it shall 
be distributed as follows: 

first : A widow is allowed all articles of her apparel according to 
degree and estate of husband, and all necessaries for her use and 
that of her family under her care. This allowance pertains whether 
such provision is m her husband's will or whether he died intestate. 

Second : After the allowance for the widow has been taken out, 
the remainder shall be applied for the payment of the decedent’s 
debts, expenses for his funeral, and the settling of the estate. 

Third'. The residue, if any, shall be divided on the same basis 
as the real estate (1341) except that: 

a. If there be a ipouie and issue, the spouse ahall be entitled to one-half the 
the residue. 

b. If there be no issue, the spouse shall be entitled to all the residue. 

c. If there be no spouse, issue, or kindred, the residue shall escheat to the 
state for the common schools of the county of the decedent’s residence 
at the time of his death. 

Advancements: Definition (1351). Advancements consist of gifts 
and grants designated in writing as advancements by the intestate or 
acknowledged in writing as such by the heir receivmg them. 

Effect on Widouls Share (1365). If an advancement has been made 
to any relative and the intestate leaves a widow and issue, this advance¬ 
ment is not considered in computing the one-half assigned to the widow, 
but it shall be one-half of the residue after the advancement is deducted. 

Port of Chiles Share of Property (1348). Any estate (real or per¬ 
sonal) advanced by the intestate during his lifetime as an advancement 
to any child or other descendant shall be considered a part of the in¬ 
testate’s estate and shall be credited by the child or descendant toward 
his share of the estate. 

Effect on Amount Child Receives (1349). If the amount of the ad¬ 
vancement exceeds the share of the heir, he shall be excluded from 
any further portion of the estate, but he shall not be required to refund 
the excess. If it does not equal his share, he shall be entitled to the 
difference. 
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Adjustment (1350). If the advancement was in real or personal 
estate and if it exceeds the heir’s share of that class of property, he 
shall not refund it but shall receive enou^ less of the other part of the 
property to make his whole share equal to that of the other heirs of 
eqi^ degree. 

Evaluation (1352). In the division of the estate, advancements are 
evaluated at the value stated in the conveyance by the intestate or in 
the acknowledgement by the recipient. If the value has not been thus 
stated, the advancements shall be computed on the basis of their worth 
when given. 

Childs Death before Intestates (1353). If, before the death of an 
intestate, any child or lineal descendant who is a recipient of an ad¬ 
vancement dies leaving issue, the value of the advancement shall be 
taken into consideration and credited to the issue in the division of the 
estate as so much received from the estate. 

Escheats: Absence of Heirs (1356) (1356-3) (1362). If a person 
dies intestate leaving no heirs, his property escheats to the permanent 
common-school fund of the state subject to existing liens, debts, and 
expenses of administration. The property then is managed and disposed 
of in the same manner as is provided for the common-school fond. 

Administration of Estate (1357). Estates that escheat to the state 
are administered in the same manner as other estates. If at the end 
of eighteen months after issuance of letters of administration, no heirs 
have appeared and established claims, the court in charge shall render 
a decree escheating the property to the state. 

Sole of Personal Property (1358). After an estate has been es¬ 
cheated, the administrator acting under the supervision of the court 
shall sell all personal property. The proceeds thereof shall be used for 
the payment of debts and expenses and must be expended for that 
purpose before any debts may be charged against the real property. 

Supervision by State Tax Commission (1359). The State Board of 
Tax Commission has supervision of all escheats, and on the receipt of 
information of prospective escheat property, it shall ask the court for 
the appointment of an administrator. 

No sales of any property or any settlement of any final account ex¬ 
cept of perishable goods shall be made until fifteen days have elapsed 
after the Board has been notified of the prospective sale. The Board 
shall be entitled to all information about the estate from the administra¬ 
tor, who shall be removed if he refuses to give the information. 
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Administrator's Settlement (1360). Before the administrator may 
be discharged, he shall pay to the State Treasurer all mon^ in his 
hands and shall give a description to be filed with the Board and one 
with the Comniissioner of Pubhc Lands. 

Record of Proceedings (1361). The Board shall keep a record of 
all proceedings in relation to escheated property and the moneys 
thereof. 

Posthumous Child’s Rights (1355). Posthumous children are 
considered living at the death of their parent Inheritance by right 
of representation takes place if the descendants of any deceased 
heir take the same right to any property settlement that the parent 
would have taken if living. 

Inheritance from Stepparent (1356-1). If a person dies leaving 
a spouse and the issue by a former spouse and leaving a will giving 
all or substantially all of the deceased’s property to the surviving 
spouse, or if before death he conveyed his property to the surviving 
spouse, at the death of the latter without heirs and without having 
disposed of the property by will, the property goes to the issue of 
the former spouse. 

Inmates’ Property: No Hetrs (1363*1) If an inmate of a state 
institution dies without heirs but leaves property or money in the cus¬ 
tody of the head of the institution, the latter shall report at once this 
property to the Director of Finance, Budget and Business, and the 
money shall be paid into the State Treasury for the general state fund. 

Disposition of Property (1363-2) If no heir appears within two 
years after the death of an inmate, the inmate’s property shall then be 
appraised and sold at public auction to the highest bidder by the Direc¬ 
tor of Finance, Budget and Business, and the net proceeds therefrom 
shall be paid uito the general state fund. 

Deceaaed’i Wages to Family (1464-2 Supp). If, at the time of 
the death of any person, his employer owes him wages and no ad¬ 
ministrator for the deceased’s estate has been appointed, the em¬ 
ployer shall upon the request of the sSl*Vfving spouse pay her the 
wages to an amount not to exceed three hundred dollars ($300). 
If there is no surviving spouse, the payment shall be made to the 
children, and if no children survive, then to the father or mother of 
the deceased. The employer shall secure sworn proof of the rela¬ 
tionships and take a receipt for the payment made. The payment 
shall be considered complete discharge of and freedom from the 
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liability of his indebtedness to the deceased to the extent of the pay¬ 
ments made. 

Miscellaneous Provisions 

Age of Majority (10548) (10549). Both sexes reach the age of 
consent and majority for all purposes at twenty-one years. A female 
under that age, however, reaches majority if she becomes married 
to an adult male. 

Note: See also Guaedianship of Minors under Probate Law 
(Topic 15). 

Assignment by Infant (3413). The endorsement or assignment 
of an instrument by an infant is legal in conveying any property 
therein mentioned regardless of the fact that from want of capacity 
the infant may incur no liability thereon. 

Earnings of Minors (6896). The earnings and accumulations of a 
wife and of her minor children who are living with her, or are in her 
custody, become her separate property if she is living separate from 
her husband. 

Land Ownership by Alien (10582b). If a minor child of an alien 
holds title to land, it is assumed that he holds it in trust for his alien 
parent. 

False Pretense to Heirship (2374) Falsely pretending that an 
infant was bom of a parent whose child is or would be entitled to 
inherit real property or to receive any personal property, or falsely 
representing oneself or another as an administrator or as one en¬ 
titled to a share in the estate of a deceased person, is punished by 
imprisonment in the penitentiary for not more than ten years. 

26. Public Libraries and Museums 

State Policy (8226-1 Supp.), The policy of the state shall be to 
promote the establishment and development of public library ser¬ 
vices throughout its various subdivisions as a part of its provisions 
for public education. 

DeSnition of Terms (8226-2 Supp.). Unless the context requires 
a different meaning, the following definitions describe the terms 
used: 

a A "govenunental unit” is any county, town, or ichool district except a 
Union Hi^ School District 

b. The "legislative body" is the body authorised to determine the amount of 
taxes to be levied in a governmental unit 
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c A "library” ii a free public library aupported in whole or in part with 
mon^ derived from taxation. 

d. A "regional library” is a library maintained by two or more oountieB. 

Eitablishinent (8226-3 Supp.). Any goveramental unit may 
establish a library either by itself or in cooperation with one or 
more other governmental units. The area to be served, however, 
shall not include territory within the limits of any other govern¬ 
mental unit that maintains a library unless the latter decides to 
participate in the county or regional library. 

Methods of Establishment (8226-4 Supp.). A library may be 
established in either of the following ways: 

a. By the legislative body of any governmental unit on its own initiative. 

b. By the legislative body on the petition of one hundred taxpayers of the 
governmental unit who reside in an area not served by a library. The 
matter shall be submitted to the electors at the next regular election. A 
majority vote is required. 

Regioiul Library (8226-5 Supp.). Two or more counties by ac¬ 
tion of their boards of county commissioners may unite in estab¬ 
lishing and maintaining a regional library. A contract is drawn up 
for this purpose. The expenses shall be apportioned on a basis as 
provided in the contract, which shall also designate one of the 
county treasurers of the contracting counties to act as treasurer for 
the library. The treasurers of the other counties shall turn over to 
him quarterly all money collected in their respective counties for 
the “Free Public Library Fund.” 

If any county decides to withdraw, it shall be entitled to its 
share of the property on the basis of expenses shared. 

Other Units Joining (8226-6 Supp.). If a county or regional 
library has been established, any governmental unit therein that is 
already maintaining a library may with the approval of its own 
library trustees join the county or regional library. Its residents 
shall then be entitled to share the benefits of the larger library and 
assume their share of the upkeep costs It may, however, retain its 
own property and its board of library trustees and continue to levy 
taxes for library purposes; or it may by a majority vote transfer 
all its property over to the larger governmental unit. 

Contract for Library Service (8226-7 Supp.). The legislative 
body of a governmental unit may contract for library services, either 
with an existing library (the latter to approve the contract by the 
consent of its own legislative body); or with a private library that 
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is rendering public service, provided it is subject to inspection by 
the state librarian and its standards certified by him. Any school 
district may contract with any existing library and pay for the ser* 
vice out of the district library fund. 

Trustees (8226-8 Supp.) (8226-9 Supp.). The management and 
control of a public library shall be vested in a board of five trustees, 
selected as follows: 

9L In dtiet, by the mayor with the consent of the city coiinal 
b. In coundet, by the bond of comity commissioners, 
c For regional libraries, bx the joint action of the board of county com¬ 
missioners of the different counues. 

d. In school districts, bx an election of the voters as for other district 
officers 

The term of office is for five years. Vacancies are filled in the same 
manner as in the original selection, except that in school districts 
the remaining trustees fill the vacancy until the next election. Re¬ 
moval of a trustee is by a vote of the legislative body except in 
school districts, where it is by a majority vote of the other trustees. 

The trustees have full control of the management and super¬ 
vision of the library. 

Special Tax (8226-9a Supp.). The trustees of any school district 
public library may submit at a special election to the electors of 
the school district the proposal for a special levy for library pur¬ 
poses. The levy shall not exceed two mills, but it may be in addi¬ 
tion to the other school levies. 

“Free Public Library Fund” (8226-10 Supp.). All library funds 
shall constitute a separate fund called the “Free Public Library 
Fund,” which shall be used exclusively for the library. In all gov¬ 
ernmental units, except school districts, the funds raised shall be 
used only if annually appropriated by the legislative body. 

Librarian’i Professional Standards (8226-11 Supp.). State Certi¬ 
fication Board : The State Board for the certification of librarians shall 
consist of the State Librarian, the executive officer of the Department 
of Librarianship of the University of Washington, and one other per¬ 
son, appointed by the Governor for a term of three years, selected from 
three persons nominated by the executive committee of the Washington 
Library Association. Expenses, but no salaries, shall be paid them. 

Librarian Bxaminatione: The Board shall hold examinations for 
applicants for librarian certificates and on the basis of these examina- 
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tions grant the certificates. It shall also issue certificates to graduates 
of library schools accredited by the American Library Association. A 
fee of not less than one dollar ($1) nor more than five dollars ($5) 
shall be charged for each certificate. 

Professional Training Required'. A library serving a community 
having over four thousand (4,000) population shall employ, for pro¬ 
fessional library work, only properly certified librarians. A full-time 
professional library position is one that calls for graduation from an 
accredited library school or its equivalent. These provisions apply not 
only to communities having over four thousand population, but to every 
library operated by the state or under its authority, including institu¬ 
tions of higher learning. State and county law libraries are exempt 
from this requirement. 

Annual Report (8226-12 Supp ). The library trustees shall make 
an annual report to the local legislative body and file a copy with 
the State Librarian. 

Free Use of Library (8226-13 Supp.). Every library included 
under this act shall be free for the inhabitants of the governmental 
unit in which the library is located, subject to rules of the trustees 
to insure the greatest benefit to the greatest number. However, 
the trustees may charge a reasonable fee for the use of certain 
duplicate copies of popular books. 

Use by Nonresidents (8226-14 Supp.). The trustees may make 
rules and terms for the use of books by nonresidents. It may also 
exchange books with other libraries. 

Violators of Library Rules (8226-15 Supp.). The trustees may 
exclude from the use of the library any person who wilfully and 
persistently violates the library rules, or any person whose physical 
condition is dangerous or offensive to other users of the library. 

Injury to Property (8226-16 Supp.). Intentional injury to prop¬ 
erty in any library, reading room, or educational institution is a 
misdemeanor. 

Retaining Books Overtime (8226-17 Supp.). It is a misdemeanor 
to retain willfully a library book or other library material for thirty days 
after written notice (given after the expiration of the loan period) to 
return the same has been given. 

Abolishment (8226-20 Supp.). A majority vote of the electors of 
a governmental unit is required for the abolishment of public librar¬ 
ies, except for the regional library. Books and other printed mater- 
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ial of abolished libraries shall be given to the county library, if 
there is one, and, if not, to the state library, and those from a county 
or regional public library to the state. Other property shall be dis¬ 
posed of as the legislative body shall direct. 

27. Savings and Bank Deposits 

Building and Loan Shares: Minors Savings Protected (3717-23 
Supp.). Any association may issue installment shares, juvenile shares, 
savings shares, and fully paid certificate shares if provided for in its 
by-laws. Trustees, administrators, and guardians in their judiciary 
capacity may purchase these shares for their wards to the extent that 
the shares are covered by Federal Insurance 

Juvenile Shares (3717-24 Supp ). Juvenile shares are issued to any 
minor in his own name only. These shares with their earned dividends 
become the sole and exclusive property of the minor and may be with¬ 
drawn by him on his receipt Only one juvenile share shall be issued 
to one person, but this does not prevent the minor from purchasing 
either savings or installment shares. Juvenile shares shall not be charge¬ 
able with losses of the association as to principal Dividends shall not 
be at a greater rate than those on the savings shares In case of re¬ 
ceivership or other liquidation of the association, juvenile shares shall 
be paid par value in full before payment is made on any other shares. 

School Pupil/ Savings (3717-26 Supp.). Savings and loans associ¬ 
ations may issue debentures in trust in the name of a trustee for school 
pupils. Pupils' savings may be lent to the association and the relation 
of creditor and debtor shall exist between the association and the 
trustee for the pupils. The rate of interest shall not exceed five per 
cent per annum. Each pupil may add to, and withdraw from, his in¬ 
dividual balance under regular loan rules. 

MinoPs Contracts (3717-40 Supp.) All contracts entered into be¬ 
tween the association and a minor with regard to his membership or 
shares are valid and enforceable. No membership fee shall be imposed 
or collected from any minor. 

Bank Depoaita: Mino/s Check Honored (3250). Deposits made by 
a minor, a person imder a disability, or a married woman in a bank or 
trust company in his or her own name may be paid, to the amount in¬ 
vested, on the check or order of the depositor. 

Deposits (3348). Free from Liens: Savings deposits made by, or in 
the name of a minor, together with the earned dividends, shall be held 
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for his exclusive right and benefit, free from all liens and control except 
those of his creditors. These deponts shall be paid to the person in 
whose name the deposit was made. 

Death of Trustee: If deposits were made by any person in trust for 
another and no written notice or terms of a legal trust were pven to the 
bank, the deposits and their earned dividends may be paid to the per¬ 
son for whom the deposits were made, in case of the death of the 
trustee. 

Joint Savings: If deposits are made in the names of the depositor 
and another person, to be paid to either of them or to the survivor of 
them, these savings, together with their earned dividends, may be paid 
to either during the lifetime of both and shall become the property of 
the surviving one if the other dies. At any time, notice may be made 
in writing to the bank by either of the persons to stop payment to the 
other. 


28. Social SBCuRiry for Children 

“Federal-Aid Assistance”(10007-101a Supp.). The term “Federal- 
Aid Assistance” as it pertains to children includes the following 
three types of state and federal services: aid to dependent children, 
services to crippled children, and child welfare services. 

Administration: General 

Joint Federal-County-State Program (10007-105a Supp.). The 
relief of needy persons is a joint federal-state-county program. The 
federal government grants subsidies for the work; the State De¬ 
partment of Social Security acts as a single agency for receiving 
and expending federal funds, and supervises all the welfare work 
within its border; and the county, through the board of county 
commissioners, has the administrative authority, providing funds 
for administration and for general assistance. 

State Social Security Committee (l(XX)7-102a Supp.). The State 
Social Security Committee has administrative control over all social 
security in Washington. It consists of the Governor, the Director of 
Finance, Budget and Business, and a third member, not a state offi¬ 
cial or employee, to be appointed by the Governor. No compensa¬ 
tion is allowed for services, but the expenses of the appointed mem¬ 
ber are paid out of the funds of the Social Security Department. 

Washington Welfare Survey Commission: Personnel (10007-130a 
Supp.). The Washington Welfare Survey Commisrion consists of five 
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dectors of Washington who do not hold any compensated public office; 
they are appointed by the Governor for an indefinite time. They receive 
no compensation, but are reimbursed for their actual expenses incurred 
in the performance of their duties. 

' Function (10007-132a Supp.). The work of the Commission is to 
make a survey of the whole held of public assistance in the state. This 
shall indude the matter of "need” in the various categories, the methods 
used in determining eligibility for public assistance, the probable future 
costs, the available resources, and the work of the various agencies 
(federal, state, and county) that deal with related problems. It reports 
its findings to the Governor. 

Hlatoiy of State Department. Note: In the evolutionary process 
shown below, by which the Department and its Divisions have arrived 
at their present status, a number of the earlier powers have been re¬ 
tained and some have been transferred from other departments and 
offices. It is necessary to understand this evolutionary development in 
order to realize that powers and duties listed in the laws under other 
departments may now be held by the Department of Social Security. 
The stages were as follows: 

a. Creation of Emergency Relief Administration (9992-3 Supp) 

b. Dissolution of Emergency Relief Administration (9992-27 Supp ) 

& Creation of Department of Publle Welfare (107ti0 Supp) 

d. Dissolution of Department of Public Welfare, and its duties taken over 
by die new Department of Social Security (1078S-12 Supp) 

e. Creation of Department of Social Security and the position of its Direc¬ 
tor to be appointed by the Governor with the consent of the Senate. 
(10760-2 Supp). 

Administration: Division for Children 
Part of State Department (10785-1 Supp.). The Division for 
Children is one of the four divisions in the Social Security Depart¬ 
ment.** 

Supervisor of Division (10785-2 Supp.) (10785-3 Supp). The 
Director of Social Security has general supervision and administra¬ 
tion over all the work of the Department with power to employ 
the personnel. The supervision of each division is done by an 
assistant director who is appointed by the Director to head the 

"The other three Diviaions are Old Age Aenatance^ the Blind, and General 
Assiitance. Two odier divisions—Employment and Unemployment Compensa- 
tioo—formerly were in this department but were transferred in 1939 to the newly 
created office of the Commissioner of Unemployment Compensation and Place¬ 
ment (999B-l]2a Supp. and 9998-112d Supp ). 
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division. This assistant director or supervisor has the power, with 
the approval of the Director, to appoint the personnel of the 
division. 

Eligibility of Supervisor (10802-1 Supp.). The Supervisor of the 
Division for Children must have had training and experience in 
child welfare work. 

Merit System (10007-103a Supp.). Selection of all the personnel 
of the Department is made on a “merit" system, which is administ¬ 
ered by the State Social Security Committee This system is so 
established as to comply with the minimum requirements of the 
federal government in regard to personnel selection 

Work of the Division: Origin of Duties (1078S-9 Supp.). The 
Director of the Department of Social Security, through the Division 
for Children, took over all the powers and duties vested m the Division 
of Child Welfare under the former Public Welfare Department. Part 
of these duties were taken over by that Department from the Director 
of Business Control, and part were conferred by legislative enactment 

Duties Listed (10786-6 Supp). These duties include control over 
all child welfare work, aid to dependent children, maternal aid, child¬ 
caring agencies, and aid to crippled and under-privileged children with 
the exception of certain powers vested in the Department of Health. 

Cooperation with Federal Board (9992-112 Supp.). The Depart¬ 
ment of Social Security shall cooperate with the Federal Social 
Security Board and with the United States Children’s Bureau to 
any reasonable extent in order to qualify for federal assistance for 
Aid to Dependent Children, Child Welfare Services, and Services 
for Crippled Children. For this purpose it shall make all reports 
required by the federal government. Nothing in this act, however, 
shall authorize any state official, agent, or representative to take 
charge of any child over the objection of his parents or guardian. 

Rules and Regulations (9992-113 Supp.). The Director has the 
power to make rules and regulations governing the Division to 
carry out the purposes of this act. 

Gifts (9992-115 Supp.) The Director may receive money by 
gifts or bequests and expend it according to law The account of 
the receipt and expenditure shall be included in the Supervisor’s 
annual report to the Director. 

Supervisor's Report (9992-111 Supp). The Supervisor of the 
Division for Children shall within ninety days after the first of each 
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calendar year make a detailed report to the Director. The report 
shall give an account of the Division’s activities, its accomplish¬ 
ments, all money received and expended by it, and recommendations 
for further improvement of any of the provisions of this act. 

Administration County 

Administrator (10007-104a Supp) The board of county com¬ 
missioners selects from a “merit” list submitted by the State Com¬ 
mittee the county administrator, who has full administrative power 
over all social security work in the county. He, in turn, selects his 
assistants, the executive ones being from the "merit” lists. 

Advisory Committee (10007-111 Supp) The board of county 
commissioners is the agent of the St.ite Department of Social 
Security to determine the local causes that lead to the need for as¬ 
sistance and to attempt to remove these causes To aid in this work, 
the board appoints an advisory committee of five or more citizens 
who are interested and experienced in public welfare, employment, 
health, and education. The committee members serve for two years 
and arc subject to reappointment This committee shall study local 
conditions and the operation of local social security work in order 
that it may enable itself to make recommendations relative to im¬ 
provement in the general living conditions of the people and in the 
administration of public assistance to the end that the need for 
public assistance will be decreased No compensation is given the 
members of the committee, but actual travel and other necessary 
expenses are paid. 

Cooperation with State Department (10007-106a Supp.). If any 
county does not comply with the regulations made by the State 
Department to insure the receipt of federal grants, the Department 
has the power to take over the administration of public assistance 
work in the county, including the authorization and approval of 
expenditures. 

Intercounty Employment of Adminiatrator (10007-112a Supp.) 
Two or more counties may join in the employment of an administra¬ 
tor, provided the State Social Security Committee approves such 
action. 

Aid to Dependent Children 

Termi Defined (9992-101 Supp.) Aid: Aid for dependent children 
means aid in the form of money payments. 
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Dependent Child: A "dependent child” is one under sixteen who is 
deprived of parental support or care because of the death, continued 
absence from home, or physical or mental incapacity of the parent 
The child must be living at his own home or at the home of a near 
relative. 

Amount of Aid (9992-103 Supp.). The amount of the aid is 
determined on the basis of need and in view of the particular facts 
and circumstances. It shall, however, be sufficient that, when added 
to the family income, it will insure reasonable subsistence compati¬ 
ble with decency and health. 

Eligibility for Aid (9992-104 Supp.). It must be established to 
the satisfaction of the Department of Social Security that the parent 
has been a resident of the state one year, or that the child has re¬ 
sided in the state one year immediately preceding the application or was 
bom in the state within one year immediately preceding the applica¬ 
tion if the mother had resided in the state one year immediately pre¬ 
ceding his birth. 

Application for Aid (9992-109 Supp.). Application for aid shall 
be filed with the local county administrative board, which shall in¬ 
vestigate whether the information given in the application is ac¬ 
curate and whether there are other relevant data. The Director 
must pass upon the application and, in doing so, has the power to 
subpoena witnesses and compel their attendance. 

Administration of Plan (9992-102 Supp.) (9992-105 Supp.). The 
plan for aid to dependent children is uniform throughout the state, 
the administration and supervision of it being centered in the Divi¬ 
sion for Children in the Department of Social Security, which serves 
as a single state agency in the administration of this act. In order 
to insure local compliance with the terms of the federal grants, the 
Department, through and by means of the Division for Children, has 
the power to formulate the details of the plan and to make and en¬ 
force all rules that are required to put the plan into execution. All 
rules and details shall meet with federal approval 

Appeals (9992-108 Supp.). Applicants dissatisfied with the De¬ 
partment’s decision may appeal to the board of county commission¬ 
ers in the county of their residence. If dissatisfied with the board's 
decision, they may appeal further to the Director, who shall grant 
them a hearing. 
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Aid Protected (9992-110 Supp.). All aid is inalienable by any 
assignment or transfer and is exempt from state levy or execution. 

Services for Crippled Children 

Program Defined (9992-107 Supp.). The program for services to 
crippled children is under the administration and supervision of 
the Department of Social Security, through and by means of the 
Division for Children in cooperation with the federal government. 
Not only crippled children but those suffering from conditions that 
may lead to crippling are included. The various phases of the program 
are as follows: 

a. Loealmg Children. To develop, extend, and improve the mcthodi used 
In locating the diildren. 

b Services Provided To provide, extend, and improve medical, surgical, 
corrective, and other services and care, and also faalities for diagnosis, 
hospitalization, and aftercare 

c. Existing Services Extended’ To extend and improve the services in 
existence at the date of this act 

d. Supervision’ To supervise the services included in any program not 
directly administered by the Department 

e Cooperation with Other Agencies To cooperate with all medical, health, 
nursing, and welfare groups and with any state agency charged with 
the administration of laws that provide for vocational rehabilitation of 
physically handicapped children. It shall also assist in the extension and 
improvement of these services. 

f. Federal Funds To receive and expend all federal funds for crippled 
children. 

Child-Welfare Services 

Deicription of Program (99^-106 Supp.). A child-welfare pro¬ 
gram for homeless, dependent, and neglected children is conducted 
by the Department of Social Security, through and by means of the 
Division for Children in cooperation with the federal government 
through its various agencies. The program consists of the develop¬ 
ment, extension, and strengthening of all welfare services for these 
children and for any who are in danger of becoming delinquent. 
The Department supervises the work and receives and expends all 
funds for it from the federal, state, and county governments. 

Child-Caring Agencies 

Agenqr Defined (10802-6 Supp.). "Agency" or "Child Welfare 
Agency" is any person, firm, association, corporation, or private in¬ 
stitution that cares for more than two neglected, dependent, or 
delinquent children under eighteen. This does not refer to children 
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related to the individual caring for them nor to any children under 
guardianship, nor does it include any boarding school whose main 
purpose is educational work. The terms “neglected," "dependent,” 
or "delinquent” have the meaning given them by the juvenile court. 

Requirementa to Be Met by Agencies (10602-2 Supp.). Super¬ 
vision by Director • All child-caring agencies are under the direct super¬ 
vision of the Director, through and by means of the Division for 
Children, 

Certificate of Corporation : Before any agency may operate in Wash- 
mgton, it must have its articles of incorporation examined and approved 
by the Director, through and by means of the Division for Children, 
This refers to all agencies, societies, associations, and institutions or¬ 
ganized for rescuing and temporarily canng for delmquent and depend¬ 
ent children and for placing them in family homes, in special institu¬ 
tions, or in orphanages or homes providing for their temporary care. 

Certificate of Approval: No certificate of incorporation shall be 
issued except on a certificate of approval issued by the Director and 
filed with the Secretary of State. The bases on which the certificate of 
approval is issued shall include satisfactory assurance on the following 
points: 

a. The good character and intentions of the applicants 
b The present and prospective need of the proposed services, 
c Evidence that there is no duplication of existing services, 
d Provision for employment of workers who arc capable and either trained 
or experienced 

e SufTiaent financial backing to insure effective work, 
f Probability of permanence 

g Evidence that the methods to be used in the care and the disposition of 
the children will be for their best interests as well as for the interests 
of society. 

Supervision and Inspection : AH child-caring agencies, whether in¬ 
corporated or not, shall be inspected and supervised by the Director, 
through and by means of the Division for Children, which shall make 
the rules for their operation and government. 

Annual Report: All child-caring agencies and persons caring for 
children shall report to the Director annually and at such other times 
as the Director requires These reports shall be on regular forms pro¬ 
vided by the Director. 

Annual Certificate: Each agency shall also secure an annual certifi¬ 
cate of approval from the Director. 
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Suspension of Certificate of Corporation: Any certificate may be 
suspended or revoked if the agency fails to comply with the provisions 
of this act, or if it fails to furnish the proper care and treatment of the 
children. No certificate shall be cancelled, however, without the Direc¬ 
tor giving the agency or person involved notice of the revocation to¬ 
gether with the reasons therefor. The agency has ten days after the 
receipt of the notice in which to defend itself. It also has the right of 
appeal from the Director’s decision, the appeal to be made within fif¬ 
teen days to the superior court of Thurston County. Further appeal 
may be made by the agency and the Director to the Supreme Court of 
Washington. 

Eheisting Agencies Included (10802-3 Supp.). At the time this 
act goes into effect [1933] all existing agencies, institutions, socie¬ 
ties, etc., engaged in caring for children or placing them for care 
are required to report to the Director. From that time forward, 
they shall not care for any children or place them without first se¬ 
curing a certificate of approval from the Director. 

Penalty (10802-4 Supp.). Failure of any agency to comply with 
this provision, or any attempt on its part to prevent the Director’s 
representative from inspecting or investigating its work is a mis¬ 
demeanor. 

Records Confidential (10802-5 Supp.). All files, reports, records, 
etc., of child-caring agencies shall be confidential and shall be dis¬ 
closed only by order of the superior court All records and informa¬ 
tion are the property of the particular agency and are to be returned 
to it by the Director or other authorized person after the records 
have served the purpose for which they were taken out. 'They shall 
be open for inspection only to the Director, the child, his parent, 
his guardian, his attorney, and those persons who secure a special 
order from the court. All court hearings on delinquency and de¬ 
pendency are private, only those who have a direct interest in the 
case being admitted. 


29. State Humane Bureau 

Personnel (10960) The State Humane Bureau consists of the 
(^vemor, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the At¬ 
torney General, and two members appointed by the Governor. 

Organization (10964). The Governor acts as chairman. The 
Bureau elects a secretary, whose duties and compensation it pre- 
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scribes in accordance with this act. It employs other agents as 
needed, whose duties and compensations it shall prescribe. 

Purpose (10961). It is the duty of the Bureau to promote and aid 
in the enforcement of laws for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
and of wrongs to idiots, to imbecile, insane, feeble-minded, and de¬ 
fective persons, and to any others who by reason of age or other 
causes are helpless or unable to care for themselves. To carry out 
the purpose of this act, it shall promote the organization of county 
and other local humane societies, appoint local and state agents, 
and promote the growth of education and public sentiment relative 
to enforcing humane laws. 

Annual Meeting (10962). The annual meeting of the Bureau 
shall be held at the state capital on the second Monday in Novem¬ 
ber, at which time the election of officers takes place. 

Annual Report (10963) On or before the first Monday in Janu¬ 
ary of each year, the Bureau shall file with the Secretary of State 
an annual report covering its activities during the year, those of 
the local organizations, and recommendations for the further pro¬ 
tection of children, other helpless persons, and animals. 

30. State Institutions 
Administration and Management 

Establishment and Support Mandatory (Constitution, Art. XIII, 
Sec. I). Educational, reformatory, and penal institutions, and those 
for the deaf, blind, dumb, defective, insane, and any others that the 
public good may require shall be fostered and supported by the 
state, subject to regulations established by law. The regents, trust¬ 
ees, or commissioners shall be appointed by the Governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Note'. The state institutions are supervised and managed by the 
Department of Finance, Budget and Business. In 1935 this Depart¬ 
ment succeeded the Board of Business Control, which had formerly 
succeeded the old Board of Control. The powers ascribed to these 
former departments were taken over by the present department, but 
the names of the former boards are still in the statutes. In this work 
their names have been replaced by that of the Department of 
Finance, Budget and Business. 

DivUou of Public Institutions (10786-10 Supp.) (10794). In its 
supervision and management of the state institutions, the Depart- 
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ment acts throu^ its Division of Public Institutions. This manage¬ 
ment does not include any supervision over the care and treatment 
of the inmates in the custodial schools and hospitals, nor the parol¬ 
ing of prisoners, nor the supervision of education in the various 
institutions.*' In its management of the institutions, the Depart¬ 
ment shall comply with all the requirements of the State Board of 
Health in respect to health and sanitation. 

Supervisor of Public Institutions (10786-14 Supp.). The Division 
is in charge of an assistant director appointed by the Director of the 
Department, whose duty it is to have immediate supervision and 
management of the state institutions. 

Note : In this paper wherever the name "Director” appears, in con¬ 
nection with the state institutions, it is safe to assume that the Super¬ 
visor acts for him. 

Division of Purchasing (10795). Through the Division of Pur¬ 
chasing, the Department buys all supplies for the state institutions, 
hi^er educational institutions, and any other departments and 
offices as the law provides. Only in cases of extreme and immediate 
emergency shall any of the individual departments, offices, or insti¬ 
tutions make any purchases, and, when doing so, they shall immedi¬ 
ately report them to the Supervisor of Purchasing Payments for 
all purchases shall be made from funds appropriated to the particu¬ 
lar institution in which the purchase was made. 

State Dietitian (10790). The Director of Finance, Budget and 
Business appoints a State Dietitian from the faculty of the Univer¬ 
sity of Washington or the State College of Washington. The 
Dietitian must be an expert in food analysis and dietetics, and shall 
make and furnish to the Department of Finance, Budget and Busi¬ 
ness a study of food analyses showing the relative food values in 
regard to the cost of different foods and shall advise the Department 
in respect to the quantity, comparative costs, and food values that 
will be proper diet for the inmates of the state institutions. The 
Dietitian shall receive actual necessary travel expenses while en¬ 
gaged in this work. 

State Institutional Board of Health (10618). Personnel’ The 
State Institutional Board of Health includes the State Director of 


” These are under die uipervliion of the State Board of Health, the State 
Board of Priion Termi and Parolee, and the State Department of Education, 
reapeedvdy. 
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Health, the head physicians of the Women’s Industrial Home and 
Clinic, of the State Custodial Schools, and of each of the State Hos¬ 
pitals for the Insane, and one woman phyucian appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernor to hold office during his pleasure. The State Director of Health 
is the chairman of the Board. 

Meetings: The Board meets at Olympia on the last Monday in June 
of each year and at any other times and places at the call of the chair¬ 
man under rules and regulations fixed by the Board. 

Visiting Institutions: The Board shall visit each state institution 
and advise with the superintendent in regard to the general policy of 
the custodial care and treatment of the inmates thereof. From time to 
time it shall advise in making general rules and regulations for carry¬ 
ing out its policies. 

Making Diet Rules : It shall adopt and prescribe, with the advice and 
assistance of the State Dietitian, rules and regulations in respect to a 
healthful diet for the inmates of the institutions. In doing this, the 
Board shall pay special attention to the age. the physical and mental 
condition of the inmates, and their ability to work. 

Rules and Regulations : From time to time the Board shall publish 
a report showing the general policy of the Board, and its rules and 
regulations relating to the diet and to the custodial care and treatment 
of inmates. Copies of this report shall be supplied to each state insti¬ 
tution, and copies of the rules and regulations on the diet may be fur¬ 
nished by the Board to other institutions upon request. The super¬ 
intendent of each state institution, however, shall have exclusive care 
and charge of the custodial treatment of the inmates under his care, 
and may or may not adopt the suggestions and recommendations of 
the Board in regard to such care and treatment. 

Sterilisation of Defective and Criminal Inmates 

Purpose (6959). The purpose of sterilization shall be the physical, 
mental, and emotional welfare of the inmate, and the protection of 
society from the menace of procreation by such a person. It shall 
never be used as a punitive measure. No person shall be sterilized 
unless it be found necessary to improve his mental, physical, or 
emotional condition. 

Superintendent's Quarterly Report (6957). The superintendents 
of all state institutions that have the care of persons held in restraint 
shall make quarterly reports to the Institutional Board of Health 
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of all feebk-minded or insane persons, epileptics, habitual criminals, 
moral degenerates, and sexual perverts who are potential producers 
of inferior and anti-social offspring who would in all probability be¬ 
come social menaces or wards of the state. 

Investigation by Board (6958). The Institutional Board of 
Health, on receipt of the superintendent’s report of the dangers of 
potential procreation by the inmates, shall make a careful investiga¬ 
tion into the personal and family history of each inmate, including 
his innate traits and his meirtal and physical condition It shall hear 
witnesses, and, if the majority of the Board is convinced that the 
situation warrants sterilization, it shall order the superintendent to 
cause the same to be performed. 

Notice of Order (6960). Investigations and orders for steriliza¬ 
tion of inmates shall be made on an individual basis, and copies of 
the findings shall become part of the permanent record of the Board. 
A copy of the order to the superintendent for the operation is served 
on the inmate, his guardian, nearest of kin, or custodial guardian, as 
the case may be. 

Appeal from Order (6961). The inmate or his representative may 
appeal from the order of the Board by filing an informal notice on 
the Board within fifteen days from the date of the order. The appeal 
shall be tried in the superior court of the county in which the insti¬ 
tution is located. No operation shall be performed until the time for 
an appeal from the decision of the Board has expired. 

Appeal Procedure (6962). Within fifteen days after receiving the 
notice of appeal, the Board shall file with the clerk of the court a 
certified copy of the appeal notice and of the proceedings, findings, 
and the order of the Board. The trial shall be held de novo. The 
inmate, if not financially able to employ legal counsel, shall be pro¬ 
vided with such by the court The district attorney [error for 
"prosecuting attorney"] of the county where such trial is held shall 
represent the Board. 

Entry of Court Judgment (6963). If the court or jury affirms 
the Board's decision, it enters judgment ordering that the Board’s 
instructions be carried out as provided in the proceedings. If it does 
not affirm the decision, the Board’s order becomes null and void. 

Operation (6964), Upon receipt of the Board's order and after 
the time of appeal has elapsed, or in case of appeal, after the judg¬ 
ment of the court affirming the order for the operation has been 
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received, the superintendent shall cause the operation to take place. 
The operation shall be done in a safe and humane manner and with 
due regard for the physical condition of the inmate. 

Surgeon's Liability (6965). No surgeon performing such an 
operation on the inmates of state institutions shall be held criminally 
or civilly liable for any damage except for negligence. 

Criminals Included (6966). Criminals who come within the pro¬ 
visions of this act are those who have been convicted two or more 
times of a felony and have been sentenced to the penitentiary, and 
moral degenerates and sexual perverts who are addicted to the prac¬ 
tice of sodomy or crimes against nature or to any other gross, 
bestial, and perverted sex habits and practices which are prohibited 
by statutes. 

Both Sexes (6%7). Both sexes among the inmates shall be in¬ 
cluded within the provisions of this act. 

Expense (6968). The state is liable only for the expenses in¬ 
curred by the Board in the necessary travel, investigation, and the 
appeal. These expenses are paid out of the particular institution’s 
appropriation on vouchers signed by the recipients of the money. 

When Compulsory (2287). The court has the power to order, 
in addition to other punishment, the sterilization of an habitual 
criminal or of a person convicted of rape or carnal abuse against a 
female under ten years. The purpose shall be for the prevention of 
procreation. 

Inmates Protected (2288). Every inmate of a penal institution 
is under the protection of the law, however, and any unauthorized 
injury to his person shall be punished in the same manner as if he 
were not convicted or sentenced. 

Eastern State Custodial School 

Purpose and Name (4655). The State Institution for Feeble- 
Minded is for the care and education of defective and feeble-minded 
youth of Washington. 

Changes in Name; First Change (4656). The name “The State 
Institution for Feeble-minded’’ is hereby changed [1917] to “The State 
Custodial School.’’ 

Second Change (4656 Supp.). The name “The State Custodial 
School" is hereby changed [1939] to “The Eastern State Custodial 
School" 
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Location (4658). This school is located near Medical Lake in 
Spokane County on land owned by the state and within two miles 
of the Eastern Hospital for the Insane. 

A dml aa io o Requirements: State Residents (4659). The Eastern 
State Custodial School is free to all idiotic or feeble-minded residents 
of Washington between the ages of six and twenty-one years, provided 
they are free from loathsome or contagious diseases. Inmates whose 
condition makes them unfit to live with the others shall be segregated 
and placed in separate buildings or wards. Expert medical services 
shall be provided to all inmates. 

Nonresidents (4674). Nonresident feeble-mmded children may be 
admitted, but the cost of maintaining and educating them shall be paid 
by the parents or guardian, annually or quarterly in advance. 

Adults (4667). Feeble-minded adults under fifty years of age who 
are of such inoffensive habits as to make them proper subjects for 
classification, education, and discipline may be admitted free under the 
same method of commitment as to the hospital for the insane. No 
one, however, shall be admitted who is a proper subject for the county 
farms or hospitals, or is suffering from senile dementia. 

Applications: How Made (4660). All residents of Washington who 
are physically defective to such an extent as to prevent them from 
being educated in the public schools are eligible to be admitted free. Ap¬ 
plications for admission are made by any of the following persons: 
parents if living together; the parent having the custody of the child 
if the child’s parents are separated; the guardian; the superintendent 
or other officers of an institution having care of children; the county 
superintendent of schools and the board of county commissioners; or 
the juvenile court under order of commitment. 

Through What Officials (4662). The applications for all persons 
under twenty-one except for those committed by the juvenile court are 
made through the county superintendent of schools. It is the duty of 
this officer to cause applications to be made by all who, to his know¬ 
ledge, are not being properly cared for or educated at home. He shall 
keep a record of aU applications and shall certify to the board of 
county commissioners all that are accepted by the Eastern State Cus¬ 
todial School 

Application Forms (4661). The Department of Finance, Budget 
and Business prescribes the application forms to be used for admission. 
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Answers to all questions therein provided shall be made under oath. 
The county superintendent may administer these oaths. 

Reports of Defective Youth (4663). By District Clerks: All school 
district clerks, at the time of making their regular annual reports to 
the county superintendent of schools, shall include the names and ad¬ 
dresses of all feeble-minded children under twenty-one residing in the 
local school distnct. 

By County Superintendent: The county superintendent, in turn, 
shall make a report of all feeble-minded children, as reported by the 
district clerks, to the board of county commissioners at their regular 
August meeting. He shall also send a duplicate copy to the Department 
of Finance, Budget and Business and one to the Eastern State Custodial 
School. 

Parental Obligations (4664). On receipt of the notification of ac¬ 
ceptance of the application for admission from the Eastern State 
Custodial School, the parents or guardian shall send the defective 
youth to the institution If necessary, the county superintendent 
shall enforce this provision 

Note • According to Section 4677, entitled "Compulsory Attendance” 
(I,aws ’09), the county superintendent may excuse the child’s attend¬ 
ance, if he is convinced that the child is being educated properly at 
home. The above provision (4664, Laws ’13) does not provide for this 
exception. 

Travel Expenses (4665) The board of county commissioners 
shall provide from county funds the expense of travel to the Eastern 
State Custodial School of all defective children whose parents are 
unable to pay the expense 

Detention Period and Home Visits (4668) Detention Period' 
Inmates are detained until the superintendent of the Eastern State 
Custodial School is convinced that they arc in normal condition and are 
safe and competent to be at large, or that they will receive proper care 
and education elsewhere, in which case he shall grant the discharge. 

Home Visits : He may permit inmates to visit their homes at stated 
times on request of the parent or guardian if the visit is approved by 
the county superintendent. 

Retained after Majority (4666). Patients who are unfit to be re¬ 
leased may be held after the age of twenty-one on an order of the 
superior court. 
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PcmiiMivc TuiticMi (4669). Parents or guardians may pay for all 
expenses and care of their children under regulations made by the 
Director of the Department of Finance, Budget and Business. 

Clothing Costs (4670). If not otherwise furnished, clothing shall 
be provided by the superintendent of the Eastern State Custodial 
School, and the cost charged against parents who are able to pay, 
or against the estate of the inmate, or, if neither a parent nor the 
estate is able to pay, against the state. Inability of the parent to pay 
for the clothing shall be stated by the board of county commissioners, 
the county superintendent, or other authorized officials when recom¬ 
mending the child for commitment. Action may be brought by the 
state against parents who fail to pay costs when able. 

Safety and Segregation (4671). All future construction of build¬ 
ings shall be as near fireproof as possible. Buildings shall be di¬ 
vided into two groups for each sex—an educational and industrial 
department, and a custodial or colony department Additional sub¬ 
divisions as will permit of the best possible classification and segre¬ 
gation may be provided 

Eklucational Training (4672). School sessions shall be main¬ 
tained each year from September first to June first for those capable 
of being educated. All training shall be determined by the individ¬ 
ual capacities of the inmates. Agncultural and manual training 
shall be emphasized, and able inmates shall be employed in practical 
agncultural projects for the maintenance of the institution. 

Penalty for Violations (4673). Any parent, guardian, or officer 
who fails to Lomjily with any of the foregoing provisions shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon the complaint of any officer or 
citizen of the state and on conviction shall be fined not less than 
fifty dollars ($50) nor more than two hundred dollars ($200). 

Western State Custodial School 

Establishment (4679-2 Supp )) A public institution is hereby 
established to be known as the Western State Custodial School. 

Lfocation (4679-0 Supp.) This statute makes it compulsory to 
locate the school in western Washington on a site selected by a 
commission 

Coixunisslon to Select Site (4679-21 Supp.). A commission of 
three members is hereby provided to select a site of not less than 


* This school IS located at Buckley, Washington 
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four hundred acres for the school. The commission shall consist of 
a senator appointed by the President of the Senate, a representative 
appointed by the Speaker of the House, and the Director of Finance, 
Budget and Business.** 

Purpose of School (4679-3 Supp.). The purpose of the school is 
for the care, training, and employment of defective and feeble¬ 
minded persons of Washington. This care shall be of such a stand¬ 
ard as will make the inmate useful, happy, and as self-supporting as 
his intellectual capacity permits. 

Superintendent (4679-19 Supp.). The superintendent, who is ap¬ 
pointed by the Director of Finance, Budget and Business, must 
reside at the institution and be in full control of it under the super¬ 
vision of the Director. The Director fixes the superintendent’s 
salary and requires him to give a bond of five thousand dollars 
($5,000) for the faithful performance of his duties. The superin¬ 
tendent shall employ, with the approval of the Director, all the 
other officers and employees of the institution. 

Admission Requirements: State Residents (4679-8 Supp.). The 
school is free to all defective residents of Washington between the ages 
of six and twenty-one years who are unable to acquire education and 
training in the common schools and who are free from loathsome 
disease. 

Qiildren who are so idiotic, epileptic, or otherwise affected as to be 
unfit to live with other children, however, shall be sent to the Eastern 
State Custodial School at Medical Lake. 

Nonresidents (4679-16 Supp.). A nonresident child may be admitted 
if the state or territory (or legal division thereof) of the child’s resi¬ 
dence, or his parent or guardian, makes a contract with the Department 
to pay the cost of the child’s maintenance and instruction under regu¬ 
lations of the Department. 

Adults (4679-15 Supp.). Feeble-minded adults under fifty years 
of age may be admitted free, provided they have such inoffensive 
habits as to make them proper subjects for clasufication, education, 
and discipline in this institution. Their admission procedure is 
similar to that of admission to hospitals for the insane. No insane 
persons or those who should be in county infirmaries, hosfntals, or 
asylums nor any cases of senile dementia shall be admitted. 

"In May, 1937, the commluion leleetcd the the 
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Aiqdicatioiii: How Made (4679-9 Sapp.). The andicatian for ad- 
miaaioa ia made for the child by either parent if Ae parents are living 
together; or by the parent having the custody of the child if the parents 
are separated; or by the l^ol guardian; or by the superintendent or 
other officer having charge of a child-caring institution; or by the 
cotmty superintendent of schools and the board of county commission¬ 
ers ; or by the juvenile court under an order of commitment. 

Through What Ojficiah (4679-11 Supp.). Applications for all per¬ 
sons under twenty-one, except those conumtted by the juvenile court, 
riiall be through the county superintendent of schools. This officer 
shall certify to the board of county commissioners all that are accepted 
by the superintendent of the custodial school. 

Parental Obllgationa (4679-12 Supp.). As soon as parents receive 
the notification of acceptance from the superintendent of the cus¬ 
todial school, it is their duty to send their child to the school. 

Expenses (4679-13 Supp.). The board of county commisrioners 
shall pay out of county funds the expenses of sending any child to 
the institution if it is sure that the parents are unable to pay. 

Recommitment (4679-14 Supp.). When inmates who are unfit 
to be discharged reach the age of twenty-one, the superintendent of 
the institution notifies the prosecuting attorney of the county in which 
the institution is located. This officer brings the case before the superior 
court for recommitment for an indefinite term. 

Clothing Costa (4679-17 Supp.). If not otherwise provided, the 
clothing of the inmates is furnished by the Department, and the cost 
is charged against the parents, guardians, or the estate. If they cannot 
pay, it is charged to the state. Information in regard to the financial 
ability of relatives and the estate of the inmate regarding the defraying 
of expenses shall be given by the committing officer when he recom¬ 
mends the inmate for admission. 

Educational Training (4679-18 Supp.). A school shall be estab¬ 
lished and maintained by the Department to give instruction in such 
academic and vocational subjects as will best achieve the objectives 
of the institution. 

Industrial Projects; Kinds (4679-4 Supp.). The institution may 
manufacture building materials, clothing, equipment, utensils, or any 
other articles needed by the institution or by any other public or semi¬ 
public institution in the state. It may also produce agricultural products, 
including dairy, poultry, and farm products of all kinds for use by the 
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institution and lor sale or exchange under regulations prescribed by the 
Department. 

Proceeds (4679-5 Supp.). All money received from the sale of the 
products shall be placed in the state treasury for the Western State 
Custodial School Revolving Fund. 

Paroles (4679-20 Supp ) Paroles and furloughs shall be granted 
to the inmates by the superintendent with safeguards and under 
regulations adopted by the Department. 

State School for Deaf and Blind 

Location (4644) ‘ The State School for the Deaf and the Blind is 
located at Vancouver, Washington, and is supported by legislative 
appropriation. 

Separation of Deaf and Blind (4645). The State School for the 
Deaf and the Blind is hereby [1913] divided into two separate schools: 
one for the blind, called the State School for the Blind, and one for 
the deaf, called the State School for the Deaf. Both are located at 
Vancouver. All legal provisions pertaining to the State School for 
the Deaf and the Blind before it was separated pertain, so far as 
possible, to the separate schools The Director of Finance, Budget 
and Business shall appoint a superintendent for each school. 

Note . These schools are strictly educational institutions, tieing part 
of the public school system of Washington. 

Annual School Term (4646). The annual school term begins on 
the second Wednesday in September and closes on the second Wed¬ 
nesday of the following June 

Admission; State Residents (4647). The schools shall be free to all 
deaf and blind residents of Washington between the ages of six and 
twenty-one years who are free from contagious and loathsome diseases. 

Nonresidents (4648). Nonresident blind or deaf children may be 
admitted, provided their parents or guardians pay annually or quarterly 
in advance an amount equal to the cost of maintaining and educating 
them. 

Administration (4649). The superintendent [of each school] is 
appointed for a term of four years subject to removal at the discre¬ 
tion of the Board. lie shall be between thirty and seventy years of 
age. He must be acquainted with the management and the class 
instruction of the deaf or blind as the case may be, and must have 
had at least ten years of actual teaching experience in similar 
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schools. He shall appoint all subordinates, the number to be fixed 
by the Director, and discharge them with the consent of the 
Director. 

Note‘. The addition “of each school” is made here to conform to 
Section 4645 above. 

Reports Listing Deaf and Blind: District Clerk (4650). At the 
time of making his annual report to the county superintendent of 
schools, the district clerk shall report all deaf, mute, and blind children 
between the ages of six and twenty-one years living m his district. 

County Superintendent (4651) The county superintendent of 
schools in turn shall report annually to the board of county commis¬ 
sioners at its August meeting all deaf, mute, and blind children reported 
to him by the district clerks He shall also send a duplicate copy to the 
Department of Finance, Budget and Business and to the superintend¬ 
ent of each of the schools 

Compulsory Attendance (4652) It is the duty of parents or 
guardians to send any eligible deaf or blind child to the state 
schools each year. The county superintendent shall enforce the at¬ 
tendance. If he is convinced, however, that the child is receiving 
satisfactory education at home or in some suitable institution, he 
may excuse him from going to the state schools, but he shall see 
to It that the educational training shall continue to be given to the 
child. 

Ehepense of Indigent Pupils (4653) The board of county com¬ 
missioners, if convinced that the parents of indigent children can¬ 
not pay the travel expenses for their children to and from the state 
school, shall pay the same. During vacation periods, this board may 
pay the cost of keeping the children at the state school instead of 
paying their expenses to and from their homes. 

Penalty (4654). Any parent, guardian, school superintendent, or 
county commissioner who fails to comply with this law shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon complaint of any officer or citi¬ 
zen and upon conviction may be fined a sum not less than fifty dollars 
($50) nor more than two hundred dollars ($200) at the discretion of 
the court 

State School for Girls 

Elstablishment (4631). There is hereby established an institution 
known as the State School for Girls. 
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Selection of Site (4632). Commission: After the provinon by the 
L^islature for the establishment of the State School for Girli, a Cam- 
mission, consisting of the members of the State Board of Control and 
four electors appointed by the Governor (two of whom were women) 
to serve without compensation, was directed to select a ute for the 
school and to have charge of the type of buildings to be erected. The 
site was not to be larger than 160 acres of fertile land to be situated 
within a radius of not less than one mile nor more than ten miles from 
the State Training School at Chehalis. The price of the land was not 
to exceed one hundred fifty dollars ($150) an acre. On com^tion of 
the selection of the site [which is at Grand Mound] the Board of 
Control erected the buildings, the kind and character thereof having 
been determined by the Commission. The cottage plan, with not more 
than thirty girls to each cottage, was carried out. 

Transfer of Girls (4643). On the completion of the building all 
the girls in the Washington State Training School or on parole were 
transferred to the supervision of this school. 

AdnilnistFatimi (4633). Like other state institutions, this school 
is under the management of the Department of Finance, Budget 
and Business, the Director of which appoints the superintendent 
with the approval of the Governor. The superintendent and all sub¬ 
ordinate ofHcers shall be women, provided that if any are married, 
the husband may with the consent of the Department live at the 
school and be employed at the discretion of the Department. The 
number of employees and subordinate officers and their salaries 
are fixed by the Department 

Superintendent’s Dudes (4634) (4635). The superintendent shall 
give a bond, the amount to be decided by the Department of Fi¬ 
nance, Budget and Business, for the fai^ful performance of her 
duties and for the money and property entrusted to her. She shall have 
supervision and control over the grounds and buildings, over all 
matters of government and discipline, and over the work of all sub¬ 
ordinate officers and employees. She shall make rules and regula¬ 
tions for the government of the school that will not conflict with the 
law nor with the regulations of the Department All of her duties and 
powers are under the direction of the Department. 

Commitment of Girl (4636). Any prl over ten but under right- 
een years of age found to be delinquent under the juvenile delin¬ 
quency law may be committed to the school by the court to remun 
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until she is twenty-one, unless she is paroled or discharged. The 
commitment order is not subject to modification or revocation. 

Note: See also “Commitment Provisions” (Section 1960) under 
DBUNQUENT and DeFENIKNT CHIUnEN UNDER JUVENILE CoURT, 
above, pp. 186-87, and "Commitment** and “Term** under "Washington 
State Training School," below, p. 320. 

Court Record of Girl (4637). The superior court shall submit to 
the superintendent a record of each girl showing her age, birthplace, 
occupation, last residence, previous behavior, and the names and resi¬ 
dence of her parents, guardian, or next of kin. The age of the girl is 
ascertained 1^ the court, and this age shall be used in all further actions. 

Parole: Plan (4638). Uniformity: The Department acting with the 
superintendent shall prepare and revise from time to time a uniform 
plan by which paroles and discharges shall be granted. 

Credits; Each girl shall be credited for personal demeanor, diligence, 
labor, study, results accomplished; and she shall be penalized for dere¬ 
lictions, negligence, and offenses. Her standing is given to her each 
month. 

Conditioned Parole (4639). Trials: Each girl is entitled to a one- 
year trial or parole before she is twenty, provided she does not violate 
her parole before the year expires. The superintendent and the resident 
phyudan shall judge whether or not the parole has been violated. Girls 
who escape or violate parole may be apprehended and returned by any 
officer or citizen on written order of the superintendent. 

Trespassing: Any person going into the grounds of the school, ex¬ 
cept on lawful business, without the consent of the superintendent, or 
who shall entice a girl away or interfere with the management is guilty 
of a misdemeanor, 

Health Requirements (4640). No girl shall be received at the 
school who is not sound mentally and physically. The court shall 
see that each girl is examined by a reputable physician before com¬ 
mitting her, the doctor*^ certificate to be sent to the superintendent 
of the state school. Failure to do this is suffident cause for her re¬ 
turn to the court making the commitment, or to the officer or insti¬ 
tution who has had her in charge. In such a case, the Department 
shall arrange for her transportation to and from the school. 

Educational Tndning (4641). The superintendent shall with the 
approval of the Department employ only regularly certified teachers. 
Branches of study, similar to those taught in the grades of the com- 
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mon schools, shall be offered here, as well as those trades and occu¬ 
pations that are found desirable. The educational work is a part of 
the state educational system and is under the supervision of the 
State Board of Education. 

Apprenticeships (4642). Placing Ctrl: The superintendent has 
power to place any inmate under eighteen in employment for the benefit 
of the institution, or for the girl’s benefit, and receive part or all 
of her wages to hold for her benefit, less the amount needed for her 
maintenance. 

Indentures’. The superintendent may with the consent of any girl 
over fourteen and the approval of the Department execute indentures 
of apprenticeship for her. These indentures shall be canceled and the 
girl returned to the institution if she proves to be untrustworthy, or 
if her employer is unsuitable. Records of all indentures shall be kept 
on hie at the school. 

Employment System: A system of employment providing for pay¬ 
ment of wages not to exceed the aggregate of twenty-five dollars 
($25) a year for any one girl shall be worked out 

Washington State Reformatory 

Note ' Because the work of the Board of Prison Terms and Paroles 
is so closely connected with the Reformatory, it is cited through¬ 
out this section whenever it adds to the information. 

Location (10280-1) The Washington State Reformatory is 
located .it Monroe in Snohomish County. 

Superintendent (10280-3). The Director of Finance, Budget and 
Business shall appoint the superintendent and determine his salary. 
The Superintendent shall give a bond of ten thousand dollars 
($10,000) for the performance of his duties. 

Asaistanta (10280-4). The superintendent, with the advice and 
consent of the Director of Finance, Budget and Business, shall ap¬ 
point the chaplain, physician, and other employees. The Director 
shall determine their salaries. 

Commitment: First Offenders (2277). The court may sentence to 
the Washington State Reformatory, at its discretion, any male between 
the ages of sixteen and thirty years who has never before been con¬ 
victed of any crime which under the laws of this state would be consid¬ 
ered a felony, but who is now convicted of any felony except arson in 
the first degree, murder, or robbery. 
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Admission of Criminal Offenders (10280-5). The reformatory shall 
admit all persons between sixteen and thirty-five years sentenced to it 
on conviction of any criminal offense in any court having jurisdiction 
thereof and all male prisoners who may be removed from any other 
penal institutions as provided by law. 

Note: See also "Sentences” under Pahdons and Paroles (Topic 

22 ). 

Individual Investigation. See Pardons and Paroles (Topic 22). 

Probation. See Pardons and Paroles (Topic 22) 

Rehabilitation of Inmates (10280-14) Preventive Treatment: Con¬ 
trol over the inmates shall be so maintained as to prevent them from 
committing enme, best secure their support, and accomplish their re¬ 
formation. On the entrance of any prisoner to the Reformatory, the 
Director shall enter into the register his name, age, nativity, nationality, 
date of admission, and such facts about his parentage and early educa¬ 
tion and social influences as may have been the cause of his behavior 
and as will help to indicate the treatment to be given. 

Record of Behavior : In the same register shall be entered quarterly 
(or oftencr) accounts of improvement or deterioration of character that 
affect the standing or situation of the inmate, and finally the circum¬ 
stance of his final release and any subsequent personal history that 
may be learned. 

Note: See also "Individual Investigation” under Pardons and 
PAROLES (Topic 22) 

Parole. See Pardons and Paroles (Topic 22). 

Rulei and Regulations (10280-8) The Director has the power to 
make rules and regulations governing discipline, employment, in¬ 
struction, education, and removal of prisoners in the Reformatory. 
All discipline shall be reformatory in character 

Labor of Inmates (10280-7). Alt inmates shall labor as required 
by the Director except that no contract system of prison labor shall 
exist. 

Note' See also "Sentences by Court and Board” under Pardons 
AND Paroles (Topic 22). 

Inmate’s Wages (10280-9). When employed in an occupation 
from which the state derives an income or for which pay is allowed, 
a prisoner is credited with the part of his wages that the Director 
shall think best, but never more than twenty per cent of his earn¬ 
ings shall be paid to him or his family. Upon release, he shall be 
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given an additional twenty-five per cent of the money thus earned. 

Note: See "Honor Camps” (Section 10249-21 Supp. to 10249-26 
Supp.) under Pakdons and Paaoles (Topic 22). 

Honor Camps. See Pardons and Paroles (Topic 22). 

Transfer of Prisoners. See Pardons and Paroles (Toihc 22). 

IVashingtoH State Traitnug School 

Establishment (10299). A reform school is hereby established to 
be called the Washington State Training School. 

Location (4624). The reform school at Chehalis in Lewis County 
shall be known as the Washington State Training School.** 

Purpose (4625) (10300). The function of the school is for the 
keeping and the reformatory training of all boys between dght and 
eighteen who are residents of Washington and who have been com¬ 
mitted by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

Commitment (4626). The court, instead of entering judgment, 
may commit to this school any boy of sound mind between eight 
and sixteen years and any girl** of sound mind between eif^t and 
eighteen years who has been convicted of any crime except murder, 
manslaughter, or highway robbery, or who for lack of proper pater¬ 
nal care is growing up in mendicancy or vagrancy, or is incorrigible, 
or has been expelled from the public school. 

Term (2276). Whenever any boy between the ages of eight and 
sixteen years or any girl between the ages of eig^t and eighteen 
years shall be found guilty of any crime except murder or man¬ 
slaughter, the court may, in its discretion, commit such child** to 
the Washington State Training School to remain—a boy until he 
reaches the age of eighteen years, and a girl until she reaches the 
age of nineteen years, unless sooner paroled or legally discharged. 

Note : See also “Commitment Provisions” imder Delinquent and 
Dependent Children under Juvenile Court (Topic 11), which 
deals with juvenile offenders under the criminal law. See also "Trans¬ 
fer of Girls” under "State School for Girls,” above, p. 316. 

Administration (4627) (4628) (4629). Like other state institu¬ 
tions, this school is under the management of the Department of 

* Under the laws of 1800, which established this sdiool, the name was the 
Washington State Reform SdiooI In 1907 the name was changed to the Wash¬ 
ington State Training School (Section 10299 above). This mange was reaf¬ 
firmed by the laws of 1909 as given in Section 4624 above. 

"Girfs are now committed to the State School for Girls, Grand bConnd, 
Washington. 
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Finance, Budget and Business. The Director employs the superin¬ 
tendent, who shall hold office during the pleasure of the Depart¬ 
ment and who appoints his assistants, the number to be determined 
by the Department. 

Inveatigatton of Complaints (10305). The Department shall in¬ 
vestigate all complaints made against the superintendent and other 
employees, and if the findings warrant, it shall remove these officers. 
The Department shall also investigate ail charges made by the 
superintendent against any inmate, and if the findings warrant, it 
shall return the inmate to the court that committed him. 

Educational Training (4630) (10307). All branches that are 
taught in the first eight grades of the common schools shall be 
taught here. Special emphasis shall be placed on morality, temper¬ 
ance, and frugality. As far as is possible, instruction shall be given 
in the various trades. 

31. Veterans’ Children: Educational Aid 

Persons Eligible (107374 Supp.). The state appropriates funds 
for the purpose of educating children of World War veterans who 
either were killed in action or died from other causes while serving 
in the army, navy, or marine corps, or as a result of such service. 
To be eligible for this aid, the child must have resided in Washing¬ 
ton for one year previous to the receipt of the aid, must be between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-two years, and must be attending 
or planning to attend any state educational or training institution 
of secondary or college grade. 

The money shall be used exclusively for board, room, rent, books, 
supplies, and matriculation fees. The children shall be admitted 
free of tuition. 

Administration of Aid (10737-5 Supp.). The State Board of Edu¬ 
cation determines the eligibility and need of the children applying, 
verifies their attendance and the accuracy of the claims submitted 
by the institutions attended, and approves the vouchers for the pay¬ 
ments. The payments shall be made direct to the institutions 
attended. 

Amount Limited (10737-6 Supp.). No more than one hundred 
fifty dollars ($150) shall be expended annually for any one child. 
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32. Veterans’ Countt Aid 
(S oldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief) 

County Aid Fund (10742). Boards of county commissioners shall 
levy, in addition to other taxes, a tax of not less than one-twentieth 
nor more than two-fifths of one mill to raise a fund for the reUef 
of honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines who served 
in any of our wars, or who served in the United States army, navy, 
or marine corps between 1917 and the date peace was concluded. 
This fund shall also be for the relief of the indigent wives, widows, 
and minor children of such indigent or deceased veterans. 

Method of Paying: Under Local Post (10737). Relief shall be 
provided for indigent veterans or their families by the county upon the 
recommendation of the relief committee of the veterans’ post or camp 
and to be drawn upon by the commander or other superior officer of 
the post or camp. In order to be eligible for aid the veteran shall have 
resided in the state one year. 

Under Nearby Post (10738). If there is no local post, the money 
shall be paid on the order of the commander of the post m the nearest 
town upon the recommendation of the local veterans’ relief committee, 
who must be local residents of the precinct in which aid may be 
furnished. 

Annual Notice (10739). The post commander shall annually (in 
October) file with the county auditor a notice of the intention of 
the post to avail itself of the relief aid. He shall include in the 
notice the names of the relief committee, a detailed statement of 
the amount of relief received during the previous year, the names 
of those receiving relief, and a statement from the Relief Committee 
about each case. 

Bond (10740). The commander and quartermaster or commander 
and adjutant may be required by the board of county commissioners 
to give bond, with surety, for the faithful and honest discharge of 
their duties. 

Rentals for Post (10743) Any veterans’ post or camp which has 
qualified to accept aid from the Indigent Soldiers’ Relief Fund of 
any county may draw on this fund for the payment of rent for its 
regular meeting place. The amount drawn for rental by any one 
post or camp, however, shall not exceed one hundred dollars ($100) 
in any one year; nor shall any amount be allowed if the meeting 
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place is furnished by the state or a municipality. Rent thus paid is 
based on claims made by the post commander and filed with the 
county auditor. 

Home Care (10741)'. The county commissioners arc prohibited 
from sending any veteran or a member of his family to any alms¬ 
house or orphan asylum without the approval of the post com¬ 
mander and of the veterans' relief committee. Whenever practica¬ 
ble, indigent veterans are to be provided for in their own homes 
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Abduction, 172-73 
Abortion. 171-72, 243 


Absences, school, 191), 192, 193, 194, 
195 

Abuse of child, 155, 190, 199, 231, of 
teacher, 199 

Acadent Fund, labor, 259, 260 

Accidents, 149-SO, 252, labor, 259-60, 
schoors rcsponsibih^, 207 

Acts against morality, 172-76 

Acts arainat the person, 176 

Administrators ot estates, 233, 238, 
m 295. 

Administration of estates, see Prop¬ 
erty 

Adoption, 130-37, 168, 171. 184, 250, 
259 adoptablc persons, ISO, 152, 
adopter, eligibility of, 150, birth 
certificates, 152, (by) unmarried 
father, 166: gild’s estate, ISS, 184, 
consent required, 130-31, 1S2, 153; 
(of) delinquent or dependent child, 
184, 186, divulging records, 154, 
hearings, private, 152, 153, illegal 
inducements, 154, “illegitimate” 
child, 166; (liy) incorporated w)- 
aety, 152-57; name changed. 151, 
parental relations, changed, 152, 153, 
155; property rights of child, 152. 
155, 184, unlawful placing of in¬ 
fants. 154. 

Adults, admission to custodial schools, 
309, 312, education, 191, lip read¬ 
ing. 191 

Adultery, 22S, 225. 

Advancements, property, 283, 2SS-SP 

Advertising, indecent, 173, 174 


Age abduction, 172, activities on 
streets, 180, admission to higher 
institutions, 215; admission to pub¬ 
lic school, 190, 207, admission to 
state schools for deaf and blind, 
314; assault, 173, bakeries, 262, 
bartering, 262, beauty culture, 263, 
beneficiary limitations, 252, com¬ 
mitment to Stale School for Girls, 
186, 316, commitment to Washing¬ 
ton slate reformatory, 318, com¬ 
mitment to Washington state train¬ 
ing school, 186, 320, compulsory 
attendance, 192, 212-13, criminal 
rcsiKmsibility, 1!^; custodial school 
inmates, 309, 312, declaring of, 168; 
delinquent child, 180, dependent 
child, 180, determination of, 170, 
drivers, 274, employment permits, 
212-13, factory 261; firearms pro¬ 
hibited, 177, forbidden practices and 
places, 177, fraternal insurance, 251; 
general employment, 261, indecent 
occupation, 173, information sup¬ 
plied applicants, 245, 246-47, intoxi- 
catinjf liquor, 253, jailing unlawful, 
185, juvenile commitment, 184, IBS. 
186-89, 210, 276, 316, 319. 320, kid¬ 
napping, 178, legal, under probate 
law, 234; liability for contracts, 168, 
(of) majority, 291, marriage, 218, 
219, 235, 291; messenger service, 
264, mines, 261, 264, minimum labor, 
266, minor, labor laws, 261, mis¬ 
representation. 168, 170, 177, 179; 
part-time schools, 212, public ear¬ 
ner dnvcni, 274; public dances, 179, 
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rape, 175; fchool but drivers, 274; 
shop, 261 { slander, 176; sodomy^ 
176; special wage permits, 258; 
statistics free, 246; store, 261; 
teachers, 208; telephone and tde- 
g^ph, 264; truant schools, 210; 
voting, 274: witness, 17D 
Agencies, child-caring, m Childbear¬ 
ing agencies. 

Agriculture, State Director, 232, 233. 
Agriculture, vocabonal training, 211 
Aid, 161-62; 192, 205, 233, 281, 301, 
321-23. 

— to dependent children, 298, 299- 
301 ; see also Social security 
Aliens accident bcneficianes, 260; 
(as) ^ardians, 240, land owner¬ 
ship, 291 

Alimony, see Divorce 
Almshouses, record of sick, 249, vet¬ 
erans, 323 

Amencan Libra^ Association, 294 
Animals, protection of, 304 
Annual state fair, 4-H clubs, 233 
Apartment houses, see Mandatory. 
Appeals, 160, 188, 207, 238, 239. 258^ 

A^«iUOT,^59, 218-19, 226, 234, 274, 
iS3, 300, admission to state schools, 
see fforttcular school 
Apprentices, 258^ 269, 3l8c 
Assaults, indecent, 173 
Assignments property ^ infant, 291; 

wages by husband, dSO. 

Assistance, see Aid 
Athletic helds, see Parks 
Attendance, school, see Common 
schools and Vocational training 
Attorney general, 247, 303. 

Auditor, county, 218, 219, 220, 221, 
246, 248, 249, 322, 323 
Auditoriums, see Parks 
Automobile operators, see Motor 

Bakeries, employees, mmimum age, 

Bank deposits, 295-96. 

Barbering * health certificate, 262; 
labor standards, 262-63 \ see Labor 
and Mandatory. 

"Bastards," see Children. 

"Bastardy’’ proceedings, see Children 
Beauty culture, see Labor and Man¬ 
datory. 

Begging, 17^ 180. 

Behavior, 17^, 190, 199, 209-11,315- 

Benefioariea, 149, 2S0-S2; 259. 

Bigamy, 223-24. 


Billiard halls, pabllcJ77. 

Birth; coDcealmg^ m; "lU^tfanate^*’ 
762-67; Maternity and Infancy Att, 
241; midwife 247, 248; misrepre¬ 
senting, 168, 177, 179, 291; rmrds, 
information suptdi^ applicants, 
246; records of, ZH, 245, 246; re¬ 
ports, 247, 24& 

— certificate of, 247-4S , adopted child, 
152; "illegitimate” child, 165: stlU- 
bom diild, 248; see alto Vital. 

Blacklisting, 176. 

Blackmail, 176. 

Blind, 157-62* assistance for blind 
students, 157-56; assistance for 
needy blind, 158-61; compulsorv at¬ 
tendance, state school, 315; division 
for the blind, 158-59, 297; preven¬ 
tion and medical treatment, 161 \ 
schools, see State schools; re¬ 
habilitation, 161-^ 214; "Seeing- 
Eye" dog, 161, Sheppard-Randolph 
Act. 158. 

Boards of, see individual term 
Do^' and Girls' clubs, 232-33 
Building and loan shares, 295 
Building inspection, 2¥k 
Burial permit^ 245, 248, 

Bus drivers, 274. 

Business control, board of, 304 
Business control, director of, 298. 
Busses, 206, 274. 

Canneries, see Labor and Mandatoiy 
Capacity (as) administrator, 284; 
bank checks, writing of, 295; bny^ 
ing and selling, 168; (to) contr^ 
166, 295, criminal rcsponsibili^, 
170, drivers, motor vehide, 274; 
savmgs account, f to) establish, 295; 
sukide, 176; (as) witness, 170. 
Carnal knowled^, 175, 276; steriliza¬ 
tion of offender, 308 
Central Washington College of Edu¬ 
cation, see Colleges and Institutions 
of hi^cr learning 
Certificate* (of) adoption, 152; birdi, 
see Birth; child-caHng agen^, ap¬ 
proval of, 302: death, see Drath; 
librarian, 293-94; marriage, 220; 
stillbom child. 248; teadiers at 
State School for Girls, 317. 

— health, barbers, 262; beauty cul¬ 
ture. 253; school, 200, 212; ipecUl 
work permits, 268; State Sdiool 
for Girls, admission, 317. 

Chedcs, minors, 295* 

Child and parent, see Family and Par¬ 
ent 
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Clu]d*cariiitf agencies and societies, 
182» SOl^; see also Sodal security. 

Quid hygiene, division of, 241 

Chill faumane bureau, 304. 

Child welfare, division of, 296. 

Child welfare; Institute of Child De¬ 
velopment, Research, and Service, 
217-18, 

Child welfare services, 298, 301 \ see 
ciso Social security. 

Children, division for, eee Social se¬ 
curity. 

Children of unmarried parents, 162- 
67: adoption W father required. 
166; birdi certifmtes, 165-66. child 
intcsta^l66; child of illegal mar¬ 
riage, 2i2\ mother's action for ac¬ 
cident, 1^; mother’s consent to 
adopt, 151; property nghts, 166, 
support of child and mother man¬ 
datory, 164, 165 

Children 8 earnings, 168. 

Churches, intoxicating liquor sold 
near, 253. 

Cigarettes, ctgars, 177 

Citizenship, employee’s rights, 255 

Citizenship, teaching compulsory, 196- 
97. 


Gty, see specific topics 
Oeanlincss, puj^s, 190 
Clerk, county, 220. 

Clubs, see 4-H club fairs. 

Colleges of education admission re¬ 
quirements, 215; disapline, 216; 
“model” s^ool departments, 217; 
student accommodations, 216, train¬ 
ing elementary teachers, 217; tui¬ 
tion and fees, 216, see also Insti¬ 
tutions of hi^cr learning 
Common Schools, 189-209 accident, 
district responsibility, 207, admis¬ 
sion age, 207; attorney for, 194, 
building, use by public, 191; cen- 



disturbing schools, 199; eighth 
ff^e examinations, 198; escheats 
288, 259; examinations 190; fire 
drills, 200, free milk, 200; free sup¬ 
plies, 19a 191; health provisions, 
191, 200-01; immoral ^blications, 
191; kindergartens, 192, 201: li¬ 
braries, 191, 201-02, see also Pub¬ 
lic libraries; night schools. 191, 
211; nonresident pupils, 202-03\ 
physician, 191; playgrounds, use by 
public, 207; pupils, 189, 190, 191, 


192, 193, 194, 195, 199, 200, 203-04, 
204-05, 207, 209,210, 211, 231; 
sdiool lunches, 201; s^ool nurse, 
200, “school patrol,” 203; a^ool 
savings, 295;; secret soaeties, 190, 
191; special schools, 191, 204-05; 
state funds, 192; term, length of, 
208; textbooks, 190, 191, trans¬ 
portation, 191, 195, 20^ 205-06, 274; 
United States flag, 207 

— administrative regulations, 189-91 . 
board of directors, 190-91; State 
Board of Education, i59-90, ap¬ 
peals, 207 

— attendance adult credit, 191; age, 
free statistics, 246; compulsoiy, see 
Compulsory attendance, below ; 
falsifying reports, 195, flnancial 
credit, 192; maximum, 192, non¬ 
resident pupils, 202-03; regulanty 
of. 189. 

— compulsory attendance, 189, 192- 
96, 212. 213 blind, 315, deaf, 315; 
see also Truant schools and Voca¬ 
tional training 

— curriculum, 196-99 courses of 
study, 190 

— high schools accrediting of, 190, 
191, admission guaranteed, 202, at¬ 
tendance creebt, 192; extension 
courses 398-99, nonresidents ad¬ 
mitted, 202, physical education, 198; 
secret soaeties, 190, 191, transpor¬ 
tation, 206, U S history, U. S and 
state constitutions, 196. 

— safety, 203-04 contagious diseases, 
200, dangerous playthings, 190; 
dangerous weapons, 189, Are drills, 
200, school busses, 206, school doc¬ 
tor, 191; school patrol, 203, school 
signs. 203, schoolhouse doors, 203; 
speed, passing schools, 203 

— teacher abuse of, W; abuse of 
pupils, 199; age, minimum, 206; 
certificate, 208, contagious disease, 
200, corporal punishment, 190, 199, 
231, detaining pupils, 190; falsify¬ 
ing attendance, 195; health require¬ 
ments, 200; responsibility for at¬ 
tendance, 194; suspension of pupils, 
199; training, 217 

Community fairs, 232-33. 

Compulsory attendance, see Common 
schools and Vocational training. 

Concealing a birth, 172. 

Concert spoons, 177. 

Confession, judgment by, 169-7a 
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Conservation and Development, direc¬ 
tor of, 279, 280, 281 
Constitutional restrictions on legis¬ 
lature, 167-68 

Contagious and infectious diseases, 
200, 221, 240, 242, 245, 249, 262, 309. 
314. 

Contracts, library service, 292-93 
Contracts of mmors, 168-69, 295, mis¬ 
representing age, 168. 

Contracts, inter-state, parolees and 
probationers, 278 l 
C ontributing to delinquency, 186 
Control, board of, 304, 316. 

Coroner, county, 2A9 
Corporal punishment, 190, 199, 231 
County, see specific topics 
County commissioners, Board of, 155, 
158, 179. 182, 202, 224, 243, 279. 281, 
292, 293, 299, 310, 311, 313, 315, 322, 
323 (as) health board, 241, (as) 
social security administrative board, 
158, 296, 299 

County ofTictrs, see xndtindual terms 
Court action claims against minors, 
236, (of) minors, 169-70, minor 
retiresentcd by guardian, 237-38. 
Court Commissioners, 152, 170-71, 181 
Court Rulings, 156-57, 160-61, 166-67, 
16869, 188B9. 209, 222-23. 225, 229- 
31, 232, 242, 249-50, 261-62 
County suiierintcndent of schools, see 
under Sdiools 

Courts, sentenci^ power limited, 276. 
Crime lands, 273, magazines, 174, 
stones, 174 

Crimes against childhood, J7/-79’ 
abortion, 171-72, acts against mor¬ 
ality, 172-76, acts against the per¬ 
son, 176, delinquency abetted, 177- 
78, 180, 181, 186, kidnapping, 178- 
79 

Criminal law, juvenile offenders, see 
under Delinquent and dependent 
children 

Criminal publications, 174 
Criminal responsibility, 170 
Criminal responsibility for suicide, 
176 

Criminals, habitual, marriage forbid¬ 
den, 219, 221 

Criminals, stcnliration of, see Steril¬ 
ization. 

Crippled children, services for, 214, 
298, 301 

Cruelty, protection from, 304 
Cures, vcneral diseases, 173 
Custodial schools* Eastern, 306, 308- 
11; Western, 306, 311-14; see also 


State institutions. 

Custody of child habeas corpus hear- 
iiiSi 156; “illegitimate'' child, 165; 
parental rights equal, 231, (by a) 
society, 152-57. 

Damages, 149-50, 252-53 

Dance halls, 177, 179 

Dances, immoral, 179. 

Da^e^us weapons and playthings, 

Deaf, see State School for 

Death records, information supplied 
applicants, 246, rcairds of, 244, 245, 
2At, reports, 248, 249 

— certificate matenal included, 249; 
stillborn child, 248, see also Vital 
statistics 

Debts for deserted family, 224, 
minor's responsibility for, 168 

Defectives protection of, 304; cus- 
tmlial schools, see Custodial, ^ccial 
schools, 191, 204-05, see also Stenl- 
zation 

Defendant, minor as, 169 

Delinquency abetted, 177-78, 186. 

Dehnquent and dependent children 
tinder juvenile court, 179-89 adopt¬ 
ion of child, 184, care to be par¬ 
ental, 186, care pending commit¬ 
ment, 185, change in court order, 
186, commitment, 184. 185, 210, 316, 
318, 319, 320, contributing to de¬ 
linquency, 186, see also this topic, 
criminal law offenders, 186-89, de¬ 
linquent child defined, 180-81, de¬ 
pendent child defined, 180, 259, de¬ 
tention (separate, adults). 185, de¬ 
tention homes, 182, detention offi- 
cersj 182, hearings private, 184, in¬ 
vestigation, 181, jailing unlawful, 
185; petition, for arrest, 183. proba¬ 
tion officers, 181-82, 183, 185, 276, 
277, 278; property rights protected, 
184; records confidential, 185, sum¬ 
mons served or published, 183; vis¬ 
itation board, IK, see also Child- 
canng agencies, Child welfare ser¬ 
vices, State School for Girls, Truant 
(parental) school Washington State 
Reformatory, and Washington State 
Training School 

— commitment under criminal law, 
182, 186-89 appeals, 188; city re¬ 
form schools, 188; guardian ap¬ 
pointed, 187; hearing and commit¬ 
ment. 187; notice to parents, 187; 
provisions oL 186, taken to state 
institution, 187; term, 188. 
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— juvenile court, 264, 302, 309 equity 
function, 184, establishment, 181; 
jurisdiction, 181, Juvenile Court 
Law, 179, Juvenile court session, 
181, 182, juvenile record, 181, pro< 
cedure, 182 

Department of, see tndwtdnal term 
Dependent children action for acci¬ 
dent, ISO, veterans* aid, 322; see 
also under Adoption, under Aid to, 
and under Delinquent 
Desertion, 175, 224-25 see also Fam¬ 
ily 

Dietitian, state, 30S, 306 
Disabled, see Rehabilitation. 

Disability insurance, firemen's, 251 
Discipline, 189. 190, 199, 216, 231 
Disease, see Contagious 
District fairs, 232-33 
Division for children, see Social se¬ 
curity 

Division of child hygiene, 241 
Division of industrial insurance, 254 
Division of safety, 254 
Divorce and alimony, 168, 224, 225-U 
advertising divorce business, 229, 
alimony, 227, basis for property 
division, 227; children, provisions 
for. 22^228, court costs guaranteed 
wife, 27, effect on wills, 282, 
grounds for divorce, 225-26, non- 
support halts order, 229, proof re¬ 
quired, 226, trial without jury, 228; 
welfare of children. 227, 228. 
Divorced parents, consent to adopt, 
151. 

Domestic service, see Labor and Man¬ 
datory 

Doors, public buildings, 203 
Drivers license, 274, motor, age, 274, 
nonresidents, 275 
Druglcss healers, 243 
Drugs, restrictions for minors, 177 
Drunkenness father, 231, habitual, 
cause for divorce, 226, marriage 
forbidden, 221, see also Intoxicat¬ 
ing liquor 

Earnings of minor, 168, 231, 291, of 
wife, 291 

Eastern Washington College of Edu¬ 
cation, ree under Colleges and Insti¬ 
tutions. 

Eastern State Custodial School, 306, 
308-21 clothing costs. 311; colony 
department, 311, discharge of in¬ 
mates, 310, excuses, 310, parental 
obligations, 310; reports of defec¬ 
tives, 310; retained after majority, 


310, safety, 311, travel costs, 310, 
see also State institutions 
Education, 189-218 constitutional pro¬ 
visions, 189, contracts for library 
service, 292, ccuunty board of, 196, 
defective children, reports of, 310, 
equality, 189, Free Public Library 
Fund, 292, 293, intoxicating liquor, 
253, night schools, 191, 211, public 
school system, 189; rules of State 
Board, 189-90, sectarian influence, 
189, 2J0, Sate Dei»artmcnt of, 
305, of ward under ]>robatc law, 
235, 236, State Board of. 1S7. 158, 
m-90. 198. 199, 202, 205, 211, 318, 
321, see also Blind, Institutions of 
higher learning, Common schools, 
Public library. Vocational training. 
Truant schools. Veterans* children 
Emergency relaf administration, 297 
Eminent domain proceedings, 237 
Employees and Employers, see Labor, 
Vocational training, and Mandatory 
Employment age statistics free, 346, 
(for) blind, 161, (in) crime publi¬ 
cations, 174, defined, 213, division 
for, 297, indecent, 173, permits for 
minors, 212-13, (of) pupils, 192, 
193, (at) State School for Girls, 
318, unlawful when, 260, wages, 
prior claim on estate, 285, see also 
Labor, Vocational training and 
Mandatory 
Epidemics, ^40 
Estate, see Property 
Executors of estates, see Property 
Exhibiting obscene material, 1/4 
Exhibition, indecent, 174 
Explosives, 177 
Exposure, obscene, 174 
Expulsion of pupils^ 189, 190, 199, 216. 
Extortion, blackmail, 176 

Factory, employee, age, 261 
Fairs. ^2-33 
Falsiiying heirship, 291 
Falsifying school reports, 195 
'Tamily homes,*’ 302 
Family, 218-32 adultery and bigamy, 
223, 225, blackmail, 176; deceasra 
parent's wages, 290, desertion, 224- 
2S, husband, assignment of wages, 
260, support under probate law, 284, 
285. spouses, witnesses against each 
223, 225, stepparent, inheritance 
from, 290, wife's earnings, 291, see 
also Divorce, Marriage, Parent, 
Property 

Father, see Parent and child. 
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Federal Sodal Security Boar<L 158^ 

29a 

Federal vocational act 211. 

FecUe-minde<t 221 304; set Stcrilixa- 
tkm and Custodial schools. 

Fees, driving permits, 274. 

Felonv, 273. 

Female prisoners, separate bousing, 
282L 

Finance, Budget and Business, Depart¬ 
ment of, 304 \ 305, 309, 310, 313, 
314, 3ia 31^ 317, 3ia 320; 321 

Finance, Budg^ and Busuiess, Direc¬ 
tor, 27a m, 280, 290, 296, 305, 311, 
3121 314, 315, 316, 318^19, 321 

Fire drills compulsory, ^ 

Firearms, possession and use, 177. 

Fireman, minor, guardian of, 252. 

Firemen's pensions, 25U52 

Fishing, license, ^3. 

Flag display and salute, 207. 

Forbidden places and practices, 177, 
180, 181. 

4-H dub fairs, 232-33 

Fraternities, high school, 191 

Free milk, 200 

Free Public tabraiy Fund, 292, 293. 

Free textboolu, 190, 191. 

Fruit and vegetable work, see Man¬ 
datory 

Fumigation, 242. 


Gambling houses, 177 
Games, skill or chance, 177 
General assistance, division for, 297 
Government schools, compulsory at¬ 
tendance, 194-93 

Governor, 240, 241, 275, 276, 278, 280, 
293, 296, 297, 303, 304, 306, 316 l 
G ross misdemeanor, 273, 274 
Guardian, 151, 152, 153, 155, 160, 162, 
164, 165, 168, 169. 170, 172, 175, 176, 
179, 180, 183, 184, 187. 199, 210, 212, 
213, 219, 224, 225. 231, 252, 253, 264, 
274, 295, 307, 309, 311, 313, 315, 317 
Guardian ad litem, 169, 236, 238, 284 
Guardianship of minors under pro¬ 
bate law, 233^, 284' accounting, 
239; alien as guardian, 240, appeals, 
238, 239; appointment of guardian, 
233-34; attorney for minor, 234; 
bond required, 235, 237; daims 
against minor, 236; child's consent 
required, 234; declaratory Judg¬ 
ments, 238; duties of guardian, 235; 
eminent domain proceeding 237; 
hearing on final rmrt, 238-39; non¬ 
residents, 233, 237, 240; perscmal 
bterests of guardian, 236; qualifica¬ 


tions of guardian, 233; sup^isloo 
by court 234; termination of 
guardianship, 239; teitamcntory 
guardianship, 234; ward's educa¬ 
tion, 235, 236; ward in court action, 
237-^; see also Property. 

Habitual criminals, see StcrilizatioiL 

Handicapped, 161-62, 214, 298, 301. 

Health, 240-50, admission, State 
School for Girls, 317, building in¬ 
spection, 240; contagious diseases, 
200, 240, 242, 24S, M; Divuio^ 
Child Hygiene, 241, drugless heal¬ 
ers, 243; factory workers, 270: fum¬ 
igation, 242; isolation hosmtal, 2^, 
laborers protected, 255; Maternity 
and Infancy Act, 241; midwifery, 
243; nuisances, 242; public healb 
work, 243; quarantine, 242; school 
provisions, 191, 196, 200^1; State 
Board, 15 a 165, 2^, 305; State De¬ 
partment, 161, 240; State Direc¬ 
tor, 240-41, 306; State Institutional 
Board, 305^, 307, 308; sterilization, 
^-08; syphilis tests, 244; vaccina¬ 
tion, 242; visiting nurse, 244; work, 
prei^nt woman. 269, 270; see Vital. 

— certificate barbenng, 262; beauty 
culture, 263; school, 20(X 212; spe¬ 
cial work permit^ 268; state school 
for girls, admission, 317. 

— dty; board, 242; hospital, 243; 
officials, 242. 

— county' board, 241; hospital, 243; 
officials, 241-42 

Heir, Icgislauve restriction, 167. 

Helpless, humane bureau, 304. 

High schools, accredited, 190 

Higher institutions of learning, see 
Institutions. 

Hif^ways, Sute Director, 203, 206. 

Home care, veterans, 323 

Home economics, vocational training, 

211 . 

Homeless children dependent, 180; 
see also Adoption, Qiild-caring 
agcnacs, Child welfare servicct. 

Homes caring for children, visitation 
board, 182. 

Honor camp, see Pardons. 

Hospital' ci^, county, 243; isolatioiu 
242; records of tick, 249; unlawful 
placing of infants, 154. 

Humane Bureau, State, 303^, 

Husband, see Family om Parent 

"Illegitimate" child, see Children of 
unmarried parents. 
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Immoral; dmccs, 179: publicatiofu, 
•diool, 191; acts, 172-7^ 180, 181; 
also Cnmes. 

Incapod^Mr Capacity. 

Inoorporab^ institution as beneftdary. 
250. 

todcWj see Adoption, 

, 17^, 190,199, 209-11, 


Incorporated 

Inoorr^bility, 


Indecent: advcrtitinff, 173; auaulti, 
173; language, 181; occupations, 
173; publlcauons. 171 
Indentures, girls, 31& 

Indian, attendance credit. 192 
Indigent Soldiers' Relief Fund, 322-23. 
Indigent veterans, see Veteran's 
county aid. 

Indttstnal Insurance * division of, 254; 

supervisor of, 256. 

Industrial statistician. 255. 256 


Industrial welfare committee, 256-59, 
appeals, 258; arbitration conference, 
25/; examine employers' records, 
258; function, 256; hearings, 258; 
petition for reconsideration, 257, 


rural telephone standard^ 265; 
standards established, 2S7-S8; see 
also Labor and Mandatory 
Infants, unlawful placing, [54 
Infectious disease, 240, ^5, 252 
Injuries, action for, 252 
Inmates* property, 290 
Insane, marnage forbidden, 221 
Insanity, cause for divorce, 226. 
Institute of child development re¬ 
search and service, 21/-1S 


Institutional Board of Health. State 


303-06, 


Institutions* births reported, 247; 
cfaild-canng 301, intoxicating liq¬ 
uor, 253; record of inmates, 249, 
visitation board inspection, 182; see 
also State institutions and Institu¬ 


tions of higher learning 

Institutions of higher learning, 2i4- 
IS - admission requirements, 190, 
215; blind students, 157; Are dnlls, 
200; intoxicating liquor, 253; librar¬ 
ies, 294; physical education, 198; 
sectarian influence, 189, 208, 218; 
United States flag, 218, veterans' 
duldren, 321; see also Colleges of 
education, State Collcse of Wash¬ 
ington, University of Washington. 

Insurance, 230-52 : Accident Fund 259, 
250; aeddent penalty, 2C0; firemen's 
pensions 251-52; (or minors' sav¬ 
ings, 29S; fraternal, 250-51; juven¬ 


ile, 250-51; police, 252; school boss¬ 
es, 206; State Commissioner, 251. 
Intoxicating liquor, 252-53 ; action for 
injuries* 252-53; admission to sa¬ 
loons. 177; depeidcnt, 180; drunk¬ 
ard father, 231; sale near public 
institutions, 253; State Cratrol 
Board, 253; supplying minors, 177, 
253. 

Isolation hospital, 242 
Joint savings, 296. 

Justice court, 162, 163, 164, 182, 187 
Juvenile court, 264, 313, see eUso De¬ 
linquent 

Juvenile offenders, see Delinquent and 
dependent children tinder juvenile 
court 

Juvemle shares, 295 

Kidnapping, 178-79 
Kindergarten, 192, 201 

Labor, 253-73 accidents, 259~60; ap¬ 
prentices, 258, 269, 318, (of the) 
blind, 161, community hearings, 
255, court rulmgs, 261-62, (for) 
deserted family, 224; employees, 
255, 257, 260, employers, 257, 258^ 
260, 261, 268, employment permits, 
212-13, 258, 261, 264, 268, hazardous 
employments, 260; honor camps, 
278^; indecent, 173; insurance, 
259-60; juvenile court permits, 264; 
messenger service, age limiU, 264; 
mines, age limits, 261,264; minor de¬ 
fined, 261, minor's right to con¬ 
tract, 168, piccc-work, 268, 269; 
prison, 276, 278^, pupils, employ¬ 
ment of, 19^ 193, 21^13; state med¬ 
iator, 254; unlawful employment 
260; witnesses protected, 259; work 
permits, 261, 264, 268; see also In¬ 
dustrial Welfare Oimmittec, Man¬ 
datory, Vocational training 
— admimstration, 254-56 . Director of 
Labor and Industries, 254, divi¬ 
sion of industrial relations, 254-56; 
divisions of state department 254; 
supervisor of industrial relations, 
254; Supervisor of Women in In- 
dusry, 254, 256, 266, 269 
» wa^s. apartment houses, 266; as¬ 
signment of^ 260, beauty culture, 
2o7; canneries, 267; change, time 
limit 257; complaints, 258; compul¬ 
sory standards, 257, fruit and vege¬ 
table, 266: Inadequate; 260; laund¬ 
ries and dye works, 268; manufac¬ 
turing trades and industries, 269; 
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mercantile industry. 271. occupa¬ 
tions other than public housekeep¬ 
ing, 272-73, public housekeeping, 
271-72, Bpcaal permits, 2S8, 26A; 
telephone and telegraph, 272; viola¬ 
tion of standards, 259, see also 
Mandatory labor standards 

— working conditions apartment 
houscsj 2t6, biennial report, 255, 
canneries, 267; general regulations, 
255, 265; injurious to worker, 260, 
inspection of, 256, laundries and 
dye works, 26B-69; manufacturing 
trades and industries, 263, 270-71; 
messenger service. 2M, 272, 273, 
mines, 264, 272; seats for females, 
261: state supervision, 255, tele¬ 
phone and telegraph, 272, see also 
Mandatory 

— working hours domestic service, 
263, 267, eight-hour day, 260; fruit 
and vegetables. 268, maximum, 260, 
266, mercantile industry, 271, pub¬ 
lic housekeeping, other occupa¬ 
tions, 272-73; six-day week, 266 

Labor and Imlustncs State Depart¬ 
ment of, 254; State Director of, 213, 
254-59 

Laundries and dye works, see Labor 
and Mandatory labor standards 
Legislature, restrictions on, 167-68 
Lewdness, 173 
Liability, contracts, 168. 

Liability for children, equal parental 
responsibility, 231 
Libel, 176 

Librarian, certification and training, 
293-94 

Librarian, State, 293, 294 
Libraries, county circulating, 201 
Libraries, see Public Libraries 
Licenses bartiering, 262, lieauty cul¬ 
ture, 263, dance halls, 179, drivers, 
274 , Ashing, 273, marriage, 218-20, 
sale of liquor, 253, special wage 
permits, 25^ 2^, State Director of, 
172, 274. 

Life insurance, see Insurance 
Lighting, dance halls, 179 
Lip-reading, free instruction, 191 
Liquor, see Intoxicating 
Lunches, schools, 201 

Magazines, criminal, 174 
Mahaous speech, slander, 176. 
Malpractice by midwife, 243 
Mandatory labor standards, 265-73’ 
age limits, general, 266; apartment 


houses, 266; beauty culture, 26T; 
canneries, 267 , domestic service, 
267; fruits and vegetables, 26S; 
laundry and dye works, 268-69; 
manufacturing trades and indust¬ 
ries, 269-71 , mercantile industry, 
271, occupations other than pub¬ 
lic housekeeping, 272-73, prohibited 
occupations, 266, public housekeep¬ 
ing, 271-72; standards posted, 257; 
telephone and telegraph, 272 , work¬ 
ing conditions, gener^ 265, work¬ 
ing hours, general, 266; sec also 
Industrial Welfare Committee and 
l^htyr 

Manufacturing trades and industries, 
see l^bor and Mandatory labor 
standards 

Marriage, 218-23 required, 218, 
219, annulment, 22, a])plicatu>n for 
license, 218-19, application open to 
public, 219, application period, 218, 
219, certificate, 220, compelling, 
173, 221, eflect on ''illegitimate" 
child, 165, 166, effect on legal age, 
235, 291, effect on wills, , for¬ 
bidden, 219, 221, illegal marriages, 
222, license, 218-20, parent’s con¬ 
sent required, 219, iiersons who 
solemnize, 220, 221-22, report to 
court, 220, seduction, 175; see also 
Family. 

Maternal aid, 298. 

Maternity and Infancy Act, 241 
Mediation and labor studies, 254-55 
Mercantile industry, see l^lior and 
Mandatory 

Messenger service age limit, 264; 

wages, 272, working hours, 273 
Metropolitan park districts, 281 
Midwife file birth certiAcate, 247, 
monthly reports, 248, registrahon, 
246, 247, unlawful plaang of in¬ 
fants, 154 
Midwifery, 243 
Milk for pupils, 200 
Mines age limit, 261, 264, labor 
standards, 266, wages, 272. 
Minimum labor wages, see Manda¬ 
tory 

Misdemeanor, 273-74 
Misrepresentation of age, 168, 170, 
177, 179 

Misrepresenting heirship, 291 
Morality, 172-76, 191, see also Cnmes 
Mother, see Parent 
Motor vehicle operators, 274-75 
Museums, see Public libraries and 
Parks. 
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Name, change of adopted child, 150, 
divorced woman, 228; petition for, 
273, restrictions on legislature, 167 
Name, “il!cgitimatc** child, 16S 
Neglected children, 152-57,180,301-03 
Night schools, 191, 211 
Nonresidents administrators of es¬ 
tates, 2S3, admission to custodial 
schools, 309, 312; admission to State 
School for Blind, 314, motor oper¬ 
ators, 275, (under) probate law, 
233, 237, 240, pupils, admission. 202, 
use of libraries, 294 
Nonsupport halts divorce, 229, “il¬ 
legitimate" child, 164, 165, setluc- 
tion, 175; see also SupfKirt 
Normal schools, see Colleges of edu¬ 
cation 

Nuisances, 242 
Nurse, visiting, 244 

Obedience, 189, 190, 199, 231 
Obscene exjKisure, 174 
Obscenity, 174 adicrlising, 174, 
dances, 179, publishing, 174, writ¬ 
ing, 174 

Occupations dangerous, 260, inde¬ 
cent, 173, prohibited, 266; see also 
Labor and Mandatory labor stand¬ 
ards 

Old age assistance, division for, 297 
Operator, motor vehicle, see Motor 
vehicle operators 
Opiwrtunity school, 204^5 
Orphan Homes, 302 child's educa¬ 
tion, 203 

Orphans, see Adoption, Child-caring 
agenaes, Child welfare services, 
Veterans* children 

Pardons and Paroles, 275-80 Board 
of Prison Terms and Paroles, 275; 
contracts with other states, 278, 
honor comps, 278-BO, investigations 
by lioard, 276, labor, 276, 278-80, 
pardons, 280, parole and probation 
officers, 276, 277, 278, paroles, 277- 
78, probation, 276-71 \ sentences, 
276, 8usi>cndcd sentence, 277; trans¬ 
fer of pnsoners, 280, wages, 279 
Parental schools, see Truant 
Parent and child, 2S1-32 abduction, 
consent to, 172, abortion, 171-72; 
acadents, ISO, adopted children, 
sec Adoption, blackmail, 176, 
child's earnings, 168, 231, 291; 
child's services, contract for, 168, 
court summons against minor, 169; 
disapline, 231; dcKrtion, 224-25, 


drunkard father, 231; falsifying 
heirship, 291, indecent occupation, 
parents’ consent, 173, "illegitimate" 
child, custody of, 165, kidnapping, 
178-79, liability for children, 231; 
parental custody equal, 231, prosti¬ 
tution, parents^ consent, 175, par¬ 
ents* resiionsibility for school at¬ 
tendance, 193, 194, 195, 212, post¬ 
humous child's property rights, 
290. seduction of child, action for, 
176, stepparent, inheritance from, 
2^, substitution of child, 231; sup¬ 
port, 164. 165, 184, 231, unmarried 
pannts, see Children of, wife’s 
tamings, 291, sec also Divorce, 
Family, Neglected Children, Prop¬ 
erty, Wills 

Parks, State Committee, 281 
Parks and Playgrounds, 280-82 estab¬ 
lishment, 280, investigation com¬ 
mittee, 2TO, state grants, 280, trans¬ 
fer of county lands, 281 
Parole delinquent anti dependent 
children, 185, custodial school, 314, 
girls, 317, reformatory, 277-78, 
truant children, 211 
Parole and probation officers, 276^ 277, 

278 - 

Part-time schools, see Vocational 
training 

Patriotism, teaching Dimpulsory, 196- 
97 

Patrol, school, 203 
Pawnbroker, 178. 

Pensions, firemen’s, 251-52 
Permits burial, 245, 246, 248; drivers, 
274, employment of children, 193, 
212-13, 261, 264. 266. 273, under 
minimum wage, 258, 268, work, 193, 
212-13, 258, 261, 264, 266, 273; 
work, aged and disabled, 2% 268. 
Persons, acts against, see Crimes 
Personal services, child’s, 168. 
Physician abortion by, 171-72, birth 
certificates, 247-48, county, 241; 
death certificates, 249, detcrminiM 
age, 170, health certificates, 200, 
212, 262, 263, 268, 317, monthly re¬ 
ports, 248, registration, 246, W; 
school, 191, sterilization by, 308; 
unlawful placing of infants, 154; 
unprofessional conduct, 171-72. 
Pistols, 177 
Places forbidden, 177 
Plaang of infants, 154 
Plaintiff, minor as, 169 
Planning Counal, State, 281 
Playgrounds school, 20?; use by pub- 
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Ik, 207; /r# also Parki. 

P]»thiiiffa, daflfferoiu, 190. 

Police luurance, 252. 

Police matron, 282, 

Poike reporti, 174 

Pool halfi, public, 177 

Posthumous child's rights, property, 

290. 

Pregnant woman, work, 269, 270. 

Prison Terms and Parches, Board of, 
305, sse also Pardons. 

Prisoners: female, 282; labor, 276, 
27B-80; pardons, 280; paroles, 277- 
78; transfer of, 280, wages, 279; 
see also Pardons and Washington 
State Reformatory. 

Pnvatc school reports, 208. 

Probate law, see under Guardianship 
and Property. 

Probation, 

Probation officers county, 181^82, 183, 
185; state, 276, 277, 27a 

Procreation, see Sterilization 

Profanity, by pupils, 189 

Property, 282-91 adopted child's 
rights, 152, 184, a^e of majority, 

291, ^ien ownership, 291, assign¬ 
ment by infant, 291; child m cus¬ 
tody, 155; damues, 252, destruc¬ 
tion by pupils, 199; falsifying heir¬ 
ship, 291, “illegitimate" child, 166; 
injury to libraries, 294; insurance, 
250, legislative restriction, 167-68; 
minor’s earnings, 291, minor’s, re¬ 
strictions on legislature, 167-68; 
roortgamng, 167. 168; pawnbroker, 
178, s^e of, 167-68, support, de¬ 
serted family, 224; transactions lo^ 
minors. 168, wards under probate 
law, 215, 236-37. 239; wife’s carn- 
inpa, 291; see also Guardianship of 
minors under probate law. 

— administration under probate law, 
282-85 adminislraiors (executors), 
283; application as administrator, 
283; child, omitted in will, 282; 
children of deceased devisee, 284; 
community property, 284, dchaency 
provide! 285; estate liable for sup¬ 
port, 285; expense of, 285; family 
support, 284-85; “illegitimate" child's 
l^ts, 166, minor as administrator, 
284; settlement, 284; wages, prior 
claim, 285; see also Adoption and 
Wills. 

— descent under OTobate law, 285-91 : 
adopted child, lenl issue, 287; ad- 
vancemenbL 283, 288-89; community 
property, 27; debts, estate liable, 


287; deceased's wages to family, 
290; degree of Idno^ computed. 
286; diefaeats, 289-90: inmates' 
property, 290; kindred of half 
blood, 286; posthumoos child's 
rights, 290; real p r op ert y , im- 
devised, 286; separate perscnal es¬ 
tate, 288; stepparent, ihheritanoe 
from, 290; title of ownership^ heirs 
ri^ts, 287; see also WBla 

Prosecuting Attorney, 163, 194^ 223, 
247, 27! 307, 313. 

Prostitution contributing to, 174; 
frequenting houses of, 177, 180. 

Protection, see speafic topics. 

Publications: criminal, 174; indecent, 
173; school, immor^, 191. 

Public buildings, dances, 179. 

Public carrier operator’s age, 27! 

Public Health Wk, 243. 

Public houiekeg)lng, see Mandatory 
labor standards. 

Public Institutions, Supervisor of, 30S. 

Public Instruction, State Superintend¬ 
ent of, 190, 196, 200, 202, 203, 20! 
207, 213, 303 

Public Lands, State Commissioner of, 
279, 280, 281, 290 

Public libraries and museums, 291- 
95* contracts for library service, 
292-93; county drculauig library, 
establishment, 2^; librar¬ 
ian’s training, 293-94; nonresidents, 
use of, 294; persons excluded, 2SM; 
professional librarian, where requir¬ 
ed, 294, Free Public Library Fund, 
293; regional library, 292; retaining 
books overtime, 294; trustees, 293; 
use free, 294 

Public school system, 208. 

Public utility plants, education of 
children, 203 

Public Welfare, State Department of, 
297, 29a 

Puni^ment, corporal, 190, 199, 231. 

Pupils, see Common schools 

Purchasing, State Supervisor of, 305. 

Quarantine, 24Z 

Rape, 175, 30a 

Records: births, 244, 245, 246; de¬ 
linquent child, 185, 317; deaths, 244, 
245, 246; employers, 258, 266; mar¬ 
riage, 221. 

Recreation, fields established, see 
Parks and playgrounds. 

Reform schools in 18& 

Refonnadon of child, 187. 
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RdiibUiCatiott: blind, 161-62, cripplei, 
301; digibUity for, 214. 

Rdief, vetemu’ aid, 322L 
Rdlgkm, sdiool, 189, 208, 210, 21& 
Ramedial school*, 204-05. 

Reptitatiofi, slander, 176 l 
R etcrvadon, U. S., school attendance, 
-192, 193. 

Retardation, pupils, 190, 204-05 
Retirement, firemen's pensions, 2SU52 
Revolver, restrictions on minors, 177 
Rural telephone industry, 265. 

Safety: contagious diseases, 242, 
dangerous occupations, 260, 266; 
division of, 254; doors of public 
buildings, 2 l 13 ; explosives, 177; fire¬ 
arms, vn\ s^ods, set Common 
schools. 

Saloons, admission of minors, 177 
Sanitation, enforcement, 240. 

Savinn and bank deposits, 295-96 
Schools, County superintendent of, 
205, 206 l 207, 2DR, 213, 309, 310, 311, 
315; school busses, 206, 274; see 
Ccunmon schools and Education 
Services for crippled children, 214, 
29S, 301 

Second-hand dealer, 178. 

Secret school lodeties prohibited, 190, 
191. 

Secret^ of State, 255, 281, 304. 
Sectarian influence, school, 189, 208, 

210, 2ia 

Seduction^ 175-76. 

Selling * cigarettes, a^s, pistols, to¬ 
bacco. toy pistols, iT ?; crime stor- 
ieSj 174. 

Services, minors, contracts for, 168. 
Sexual intercourse, 175. 

Sexual perverts, sterilization of, 307. 
Sheppard-Kandolph Act, 158. 

Sheriff, 181, 185, 187, 2ia 276^ 277. 
Shops, minimum age, 261 
Slander, 176. 

Smith-Hughes vocational training, 
232-33. 

Social security for diildren, 296-303* 
aid to dependent children, 296, 299- 
301; child-caring agencies, 182, 301- 
03; child welfare services, 298, 301; 
Federal-aid-assistancc, 296: servic¬ 
es for crippled children, 214, 296^ 
M; see also Blind. 

— administration, 296-99. Divisions, 
State Department, 297; Joint Fed- 
cral-statc-county, 296; State Depart¬ 
ment, 158, 161, 20R 299, 30(\ 301, 
State Director of, 158^ Iw, 160, 297, 


298. 300. 3QZ, 303; State Social Se¬ 
curity Committee, 296^ 298: Wash¬ 
ington Welfare Survey Commis¬ 
sion, 296-97 

— county administration: advisorv 
committee, 299; cooperabon with 
state, 299; county admimstrator. 

299, county commissioners^ board 
uf, 299; intercounty administrator, 
299. 

— division for children, 297-99, 300, 
301, 302: gifts, 298; meriti^tem, 
298; report of supervisor, 298; sup¬ 
ervisor, 297-98; work of, 298. 

Societies as beneficiary, 250; child- 
canng, 301-02, humane, 304; inwr- 
ance of, 250-51, see also Adoption. 

Sodomy, 176. 

Soldiers and Sailors relief, see Vet¬ 
erans' county aid 

Special schools, see Common schools. 

Speed, passing schools, 203 

Spouse, legal witness, 223, 225 

Stage drivers, age, 214, 

State boards, departments, divisions, 
and officials, see tndivtdml terms ^ 

State College of Washing;ton admis¬ 
sion requirements, 215, majors of¬ 
fered, 217; refunds, 216; state dieti¬ 
tian, 305, student accommodations, 
216, tuition and fees, 215-16; see 
also Institutions of hi;^er learning. 

State Fairs, 4-H club, 233. 

State institutions, 20^ 304*21 estab¬ 
lishment and support, 304; inmates' 
property, 29^m9pccbon of, 241; 
paroles, 185, 277, 314, 317, state die- 
tiban, 305, 306; state institutional 
board of health, 305-06, 307, 308; 
see also Eastern State Custodial 
School, State schools for deaf and 
blind, State School for Girls, Sterili¬ 
zation, Washington State Reform¬ 
atory, Washington State Training 
School, Western State Custoduu 
School. 

— administration division of public 
institutions, 304; division of pur¬ 
chasing, 305; Finance, Budget and 
Business, Board of, 304; Supervisor 
of Public Institutions, 305 

State Manual of IVashington, 189,200. 

State schools for deaf and blind, 159, 
314*15: admission, 314; compulsory 
attendance, 315, indigent cnildren, 
315; report by school officials. 315; 
school term, 314; separation ui deaf 
and blind, 314; superintendent, dim- 
bihty requirements, 314, see Jso 
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State institutiotis 
State School for Girls, 15S, 

320 admission, health rcriuircmcnts, 
2\1, apprenticeship, 318, commit¬ 
ment, 184, 185, 186-89, 316, court 
record of girl, 317, credits, 317; 
educational training, 317, parole, 
317, teachers certified, 317, term, 
188, transfer of girls, 316, 320, 
trespassing, 317, xec also under 
Delinquent and State institutions 
Statistics labor, 25‘i, vital, 165, 244- 
50 

Stealing, 189 

Sterilization, 306-08 appeals, 307, 
compulsory when, 308, court judg¬ 
ment, 307. inmate’s need, report of, 
306; inmates protected, 308, investi¬ 
gation of need, 307, operation, 307, 
order for, 307; persons included, 
306, 307, 308, purpose, 306, sur¬ 
geon’s liability, 308. 

Stillborn children, ngistration of, 248. 
Stores, minimum age, 261 
Stories, crime, 174 
Substitution of child, 231 
Suiadc, 176. 

Superintendent county, see under 
Schools of Public Instruction, 
State, see under Public 
Sufienor court, ISO, 153, 154, 1S5, 163, 

164. 170, 171, 181, 183. 207, 210, 219, 
220, 221. 22S, 226, 229, 261, 264. 273, 
303, 310, 313, 317 

Supervisor of industrial relations, 254, 
256. 

Supervisor of women in industry, 
256. 266, 269. 

Support* (of) child, 184, deserted 
family, 224, estate liable, 285; (by) 
father, 231, "illegitimate” child. 164, 

165, seduction, 175, under probate 
law, 284, 285, see also Nunsupport 
and Desertion 

Supreme court, 171, 188, 239, 303 
Susi>ended sentences, 155, 277 
Suspension of pupils, 189, 190, 199, 

216 l 

Syphilis tests, 244 

Tardiness, pupils, 190 
Tax Commission^ State Board of, 289 
Teachers. requirements of, State 
School for Girls, 317, see also Com¬ 
mon schools 

Telephone and telegraph, see Labor 
and Mandatory labor standards 
Telephone and telegraph messengers, 
264 


Term, school, 208. 

Textbooks, 190, 191, 208, 

Theft, 189 

Tobacco. 177, 180, 189 
Toy pistol, 177 

Trades and industry, vocational train¬ 
ing, 211 

Transportation, school, see Common 
schools 

Transportation, "Seing-Eye" dog, 161 
Treasurer, county, 292 
Treasurer, State, 247, 281, 290 
Truancy, 180 
Truant officer, 214 

Truant (Parental) schools, 192^ 209- 
11, worst offenders barred, 210, 
clothing provisions, 210, court 
hearing, 210, establishment, 209; 
further commitment, 210, location, 
210, management, 210, monthly re¬ 
port of jiarolcc, 211; jiarolc, 211, 
religious instruction, 210, violation 
of parole, 211. 

Undertakers death certificate by, 249; 
registration, 247 

Unemp^ment compensation, division 

Unemployment Compensation and 
Placement, Commissioner of, 297 
United States children's bureau, 298, 
flag, 207, office of education, 158; 
reservations, attendance, 192, 193 
University of Washington admission 
requirements, 215, gambling, 218, 
institute of child development, re¬ 
search and service, 217-18, intoxi¬ 
cating liquor, 253; librarian, 293; 
majors offered, 216-17; refunds, 
216, state dietitian, 305, student ac¬ 
commodations, 216; student revolv¬ 
ing fund, 215, tuition and fees, 215; 
see also Institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing 

Unmarried parents, see Children of 

Vaccination, 191, 242 
Vagrancy, 180, 187 
Vehicle, see wxdrr Motor 
Venders blind, 161 

Venereal diseases cures of, 173, mar¬ 
riage barred, 221; ^hilis tests, 
244 

Veterans’ children, educational aid, 
321, age statistics free, 246. 
Veterans^ coun^ aid, J22-2i age sta¬ 
tistics free, 246; almshouses pro¬ 
hibited, 323; home care, 323; rentals 
for i^st, 322. 

Visitation board, juvenile court, 182. 
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Visiting nurse, 244 

Vital statistics, 1S2. 165, 244-50 birth 
certificates, records, rei>orts, 244, 

245, 246, 247-48, bunal permits, 245, 
248, conta^ous diseases, 245, 249, 
county auditor's records, , death 
certificates, records, and reports. 
244, 245, 246, 249; enforcement oi 
act, 247; information supplied ap¬ 
plicants, 245, 246-47, institutions, 
record of inmates, 249, investiga¬ 
tion of violations, 247, local rt^is- 
trars, 245-4(5, 247, lying-in institu¬ 
tions, record of sick, 249, marriage 
record, 246, midwife, registration 
of, 246, 24/, permanent records, 
244-45, physician, registration of, 

246, 247, registration districts, 245, 
state registrar, 244-45, 246, 247, 249, 
stillborn children, 248, undertakers, 
registration of, 247, see also Health 

Vocational Education, Slate Board of, 
161, 214 

Vocational fairs, see 4-H club fairs 

Vocational rehabilitation, see Rehabil¬ 
itation 

Vocational rehabilitation, division of, 
161 

Vocational training and rehabilitation, 
192, 195, 2n-l4, 301 compulsory 
attendance, 212-14, rehabiliatinn. 
214; at state institutions, 311, 313; 
see also Blind and Crippled children 

Voting age, 274 

Wages aged and disabled, 2^^, 268, 
deceased husband's. 290, (for) 

deserted family, 224, inmates, 279, 
318, 319, prior claim on estate, 285; 
see aho Labor and Mandatory labor 
standards 

Ward estate, 233-40, property rights, 
protected, 184; savings, 295; seduc¬ 
tion of, 176, unlawful driving, 274, 
see also under Guardianship 

Washington Library Association, 293 

Washingon Stale Patrol, 206. 

Washington State Reformatory, 318- 
20. commitment, 210, 276, 318, 319; 
honor camps, 2>^-80, individual in¬ 
vestigation, 276, 319; inmates, wag¬ 
es, 279. 319; labor, 276, 27S«, 319, 
parole, 277-78, probation, 276-77; 
record of behavior. 319, rehabiliu- 
ion of inmates, 319, transfer of 


prisoners, 280; see also under Par¬ 
dons and State institutions. 

Washington State Training School, 
155, 316, 320-21 commitment, 184, 
185, lf^89, 210, 320, educational 
training, 321, mvcsti^tion of com¬ 
plaints, 321, purpose, 320, term, 188, 
320, see aho uiuler Delinquent and 
State institutions 

Washington Welfare Survey Com¬ 
mission, 296-97 

WeaiKms, dangerous, 177, 189 

Welfare, see Child welfare 

Western Washington College of Edu¬ 
cation, see under Colltges and In¬ 
stitutions. 

Western State Custodial School, 306, 
111-14 admission requirements, 
312,, adult admitted, 312; applica¬ 
tions for admission, 313, clothing 
costs, 313, educational training, 313, 
industrial projects, 313-14, parental 
obligations, 313, paroles, 314; pur¬ 
pose, 312, recommitment, 313, re¬ 
volving fund, 314, see also State 
institutions 

Widow firemen's beneficiary, 251-52; 
policeman’s beneficiary, 252, see 
also Property and Guardianship 
under probate law 

Wife, see Parent and Family 

Wills advancement, effect of, 283, 
288-89, child, omitted, 282, children 
of deceased devisee, 284; commun¬ 
ity property, 284, 287; contested by 
guardian of minor, 284, divorce, 
effect of. 282, eligibility for testa¬ 
tum, 282, estate liable for debts and 
support, 285, family support, de¬ 
ficiency, 285, heir’s rights, owner¬ 
ship titles, 287, marriage, effect of, 
282, posthumous child's nghts, 
290, stepparent, inheritance from, 
290 

— administrator appointment, 283, 
persons preferable, 283, persons 
disqualified, 283, minor as, 284 

Witness incompetent as, 170, pro¬ 
tected, 259; recognizance, 170; 
spouses against each other, 223, 225 

Women’s industrial home and clinic, 
306 

Work, see Labor 

Workman's Compensation act, 259 
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